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ADVERTISEMENT. 


"Tue Scots Macazive was begun in 1739, and has been 
continued; without interruption, during the seyenty-eight 
years which have since elapsed. It forms now a record 
of Scottish Literature and History, during that long pe- 
riod, the value of which is so universally acknowledged, 
as to rendér all penegyric superfluous. For some time 
past, however, it has been strongly pressed on the Pro- 
prietors, fromn various quarters, that, in order more fully 
to adapt it to the taste of the times, a considerable en- 
largement ef plan was become necessary, and that it ought 
to receive some improvements in typography and appear- 
ance. The Proprietors felt some hesitation in making 
any change upon the plan of a work so lorig established ; 
put the ample and highly respectable assurances whieh 
they have received; both of regular support, dnd of ecca- 
sional contributions; ui the evéiit of such 4 chatige, have 
at length determined them to enter with spirit and zeal 


spon the execution ofthe aggested 


The Proprietors, therefore, beg to intimate, that the 
present series closes with the Number for July; and that 
the Number for August forms the /irst of a new series, 
upon a plan greatly enlarged and improved, and which 
will combine, with the objects hitherto treated in the 
Scots Macazing, a variety of others, which the narrower 
limits that Miscellany did embrace. 


To form a repository for the short and oceasional pro- 
ductions of men of genius,—to draw illustrations of the 
manners, history, and antiquities of Seotland, from mines 
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4, ADVERTISEMENT. 


yet unexhausted or unexplored,—to record the remark- 
able occurrences of the Republic of Letters, including an 
obituary of its eminent characters,—to illustrate the pro- 
gress and present state of the fine, as well as of the use- 
ful, arts,—and to preserve a faithful journal of foreign 
and domestic occurrences ;—these are objects which, with 
many others of a nature too miscellaneous to be particu- 
larly enumerated, they confidently expect to fulfil, with 


a success not attained by any similar work hitherto at- 
tempted in this country. 


The work will now be entitled, “ Tue EptnpurcH 

Macazing, or Lirerary Misce.iany, being anew series 
of the Scors Macazinez,” and will be published monthly. 
The Magazine bearing the former title was, in 1804, in- 
corporated with the Scors Macazing, and the two united 
have since been published under the title of the Scots 
Macazine and Epinpurcu Literary 
It will contain Six Sheets of Letter-Press, and, being 
printed in a closer manner, will comprise in each number 
nearly double the present quantity of matter. The price 
will be Two Shillings. ‘This moderate addition is ren- 
dered unavoidable by the enlargement of the plan and the 
improvement of the materials ; nor is there now any pub- 
lication of the kind which is sold at a lower rate. 


August 1817. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE INTRODUC- 
TION INTO SCOTLAND, AND THE 
USE MADE THERE, OF THE INSTRU=- 
MENT OF TORTURE CALLED THUM- 
BIKENS. 


Ir history were not full of the enor- 
mities which man has perpetrated 
upon map, under the sanction of 
established systems of religion and 
law, it would be difficult, in an en- 
lightened age, to believe, that torture 
had ever been employed as an instru- 
ment of justice. We can enter into 
those mistaken feelings in regard to 
the nature and end of punishment, 
which have sometimes prompted men 
to inflict cruel torments upon the con- 
victed perpetrators of great -crimes ; 
but there seems to be no apology in 
any feeling of our nature, for 
the blind and brutal expedient of a 
plying torture, in order to force the 
discovery of such crimes. In this 
case, there is not only a flagrant vio- 
lation of every principle of justice and 
humanity, by the infliction of tor- 
ment previous to conviction, but guilt 
and innocence are made wholly to de- 
pend upon the pareion strength or 
resolution of the sufferer. It is 
nevertheless true, however, that al- 
most all countries have, at one time 
or other, had recourse to this bar- 
barous expedient ; insomuch, that it 
would require a volume of no small 
size to describe even the instruments 
which have been employed in this 


savage mockery of judicial inquiry. 
In Scotland, where torture continued 
to be employed long after it was aban- 
doned in England, there were two 
modes chiefly in use, the torture of 
the boots, and that of the thumbi- 
kens. The exquisite picture of the 
torturing of Macbriar, in the Tales 
of my Landlord,* has made every 
one acquainted with the cruel pro- 
cess employed in the torture of the 
boots ; and as we are enabled, through 
the kindnessof Alexander Dunlop, Esq. 
banker in Greenock, grand-nephew of 
the celebrated Principal Carstares, who 
was tortured with the ‘thumbikens 
in 1684, to present our readers with a 
figure of the instrument used upon 
that occasion ; we have collected to- 
gether a few particulars regarding its 
origin and employment in this coun- 


The thumbikens, as the name im- 
ports, was an instrument applied to 
the thumbs, in such a way as to ena- 
ble the executioner to squeeze them 
violently ; and this was often done 
with so much force as to bruise the 
thumb-bones, and swell the arms of 
the sufferer up to his shoulders. The 
thumbikens used in torturing Princi- 

Carstares was an iron instrument 
tened to a table with a screw, the 


* The materials of this picture are evi- 
dently drawn from the account given by 
Wodrow of the torturing of Mitchell, in 
the first volume of his History. 
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6 Observations on the Instrument called Thumbikens, [Aug. 


upper part of the instrument being 
squeezed down upon the thumbs by 
means of another screw, which the 
executioner pressed at the command of 
his employers. 1 

The torture of the boo¢s occurs at an 
earlier period in our history than that 
of the thumbikens ; and is mentioned 
in conjunction with some other tor- 
turing instruments, of which we have 
not been able to find any description 
in the writings of our antiquaries. 
Thus we read, that, in 1596, the son 
and daughter of Alison Balfour, who 
was accused of witchcraft, were tor 
tured before her to make her confess 
her crime, in the manner following : 
Her son was put in the butts, 
where he suffered fifty-seven strokes ; 
and her daughter, about seven years 
old, was put in the pilniewinks.” In 
the same case, mention is made, 
besides pilniewinks, pinniewinks or 
of caspitaws or caspi- 
taws, and of tosots, as instruments 
of torture.* Lord Royston, in his 
inanuscript notes upon Mackenzie's 
Criminal Law, conjectures, that these 
tay have been only other names 
for the dutts and thumbikens ; tT and 
thus much seems certain, that in those 
times, there was some torturing device 
applied to the fingers, which bore the 
hatne of pilniewinks ;{ but it will im- 
mediately appear, that the most au- 
hentic accounts assign the introduc 
tioh and use of the instrument known 
by the name of thumbikens, to a much 
later period. 

“© It has been very generally as- 
setted,” says Dr Jamieson, “ that 
of the cargo of the invincible 
Armada was a large assortment of 
thumbikens, which, it was meant, 
should be employed as powerful ar- 
guments for convincing the 
i 


cs.” § The country of the ingwisi- 


* Maclaurin’s Criminal Cases, Intro- 
duct. p. 35. 
t Quoted by Maclaurin, Ibid. 

+ See Newes from Scotland, declaring 
the darhnable life of Doetor Fian, a nota. 
ble sorcerer, who was burned at Edinburgh 
in Jannarie last, 1591. 

§ Dictionary, v. Thumbikens. We wish 
the learned author would, before he pub- 
lishes another edition of his Dictionary, ex- 
tend his researches to the pilniewinks, cas- 

icaws, and fosots, implements which he 

wholly overlooked ; though they seem 

to htave been at one time as freely employ- 

ed npon the persecuted witches, as the 
1 


tion was certainly a fit quarter from 
whence to derive so congenial an im- 
lement ; but other accounts, as we 
- said, and these apparently uns 
uestionable, assign it a later introduc- 
tion, and from a quarter and by means 
of agents, very well fitted for the pro- 
duction and importation of a a 
commodity. In the journal of the 
proceedings of the Scotch Privy-Coun- 
cil kept by Lord Fountainhall, and 
partly published in that very curious 
collection called his Dectsions, he takes 
eccasion to mention the origin of the 
thumbikens, in his account of the va- 
rious torturings inflicted in 1684, 
William Spence, a person who had 
been in the employment of the Earl 
of Argyll. Upon the 26th of July in 
that year, this unfortunate man was 
put to the torture of the boots, “ to 
force him,” as Fountainhall says, “ to 
reveal what he knew of the Earl’s and 
other persons accessions to the late 
English fanatic plot, and the associa 
tion and design of rising ;” but as he 
would confess nothing at this time, 
“* he was put in General Dalyell’s 
hands ; and it was reported, that, by 
a hair shirt and prickings, as the wit- 
ches are used, he was five nights kept 
from sleep, till he was turned half 
distracted.” Spence’s resolution did 
not, however, forsake him, for some- 
time after he had, with due considera- _ 
tion, doubtless, of Dalyell’s fitness for 
the office, been placed in the fangs of: 
that merciless persecutor ; but, on the 
7th of August, after being tried in 
vain with the thumbilens, in whieh 
** his thumbs were crushed,” and be« 
ing about to be again tortured in the 
boots, he then, says Fountainhall, bes 
came “ frighted, and desired time, 
and he would tell what he knew; 
whereon, they gave him some time; 
and sequestrated him in the Castle o 
Edinburgh, as a place where he woul 
be free from any bad advice to be ob 
stinate in not revealing.” It is upon 
this occasion that Fountainhall men 
tions the origin of the thumbikens, 
stating, that this instrument was “ a 
hew invention used among the cdliers 
upott transgressors, and discovered by 
General Dalyell and Drummond, they 
having seen them used in Muscovy.” 
The aecount which Bishop Burnet 


* Decisions, Vol. 1: p: 299; BO. 


REPAIR: 
| 
thumbikens upon the petsetitted Presbyte- 


Pives of the totturing of 


ce, cons 
‘firms the then recent use of the thumbi- 
kens. “ Spence,” says he, “ was struck 
inthe boots, and continued firm. Then 


a new ies of torture was invented ; 
he was kept from sleep eight or nine 


nights. They grew weary of manag- 


ing this; so a third species was in- 
vented; little screws of steel were 
made use of, that screwed the thumbs 
with so exquisite a torment, that he 
sunk under it.” This point, we think, 
is put beyond all doubt by the fol- 
lowing act of the Privy Council in 
1684, quoted in Wodrow’s invalu- 
able History. ‘* Whereas there is now 
a new invention and engine called the 
thumbikens, which will be very effec- 
tual to the ptirpose and intent fore~ 
said, (7. e. to expiscate matters relat- 
ing to the government) ; the Lords of 
his Majesty’s Council do therefore or- 
dain, that when any — shall by 
their order be put to the torture, that 
the boots and thumbikens both be a 
plied to them, as it’shall be found fit 
and convenient.” * 


Thus, then, it seems clear, that the 


. the the 
of VL 


Observations on the Instrument called Thumbikens. 
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thumbikens, whether imported from 
abroad, or invented at home, was & 
mode of torture which had been only 
recently introduced, at the frightful 
iod to which we have just been re- 
erring ;~—a period well fitted, either 
for the reception or the production of 
any new device, calculated to extend 
the outrages of power over its unhappy 
victims. This being the case, we see 
no reason for not going a step 
farther, and taking the account of its 
introduction which is given by Lord 
Fountainhall. It was upon the perse- 
tuted Presbyterians that this species of 
torture was first inflicted ; and who 
among all their persecutors was there 
more likely to enhance their sufferings 
by any new device, than the ruthless 
commanders, whom this Judge, their 
contemporary, points out as its au- 
thors ? 
It was during this atrocious per- 
secution, when every right and Rel. 
ing of humanity were trampled un- 
der foot, with a of wanton- 
ness and barbarity unparalleled in the 
annals-of ary other country, that the 
use of the torture reached its height. 
“To so great an extent,” says Mr 
Hume in his Commentaries on the 


. 
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Criminal Law, “ was this iniquity 
carried in those days, that confessions 
obtained in this way were made use 
of as an evidence in modum adminiculi, 
towards the conviction even of third 
parties ;—the confession of William 
Carstares, for instance, against Baillie 
of Jerviswood.” * Every oneatall ac- 

uainted with our history must know, 
that Mr Carstares, afterwards Princi- 
pal of the University of Edinburgh, 
was deeply concerned in those unfor- 
tunate transactions, which brought 
Argyll to the scaffold in Scotland, and 
Russel and Sydney in England. He 
was seized in England, and being sent 


‘to Scotland, was, on the 5th of Se 


tember 1684,¢ tortured with the 
thumbikens before the secret commit- 
tee of the Privy Council, in order to 
force him to reveal the names and de- 
signs of his associates. An hour and 
a half of this cruel operation, during 
which the sweat streamed from his 
face, and some cries of agony were 
extorted, did not, however, render him 
subservient to the wishes of his inhu- 
man tormentors; among whom the 
Earl of Perth, true to the general 
infamy and atrocity of his character, 
stood conspicuous ; urging the execu- 
tioner press the-screws, while the 
Duke of Hamilton and the Karl of 
Queensberry left the room, unable any 
longer .to witness: the revolting spec- 
tacle. { It was this same miscreant, 
Perth, who, sometime before, at the 


‘trial pf Sir Hugh accused 


ef rebellion, endeavoured, in his then 
eapacity of Justice-General, to ur, 
on to lead a suberned 


ness, who was unable to apy thing 
1e, t 


against the prisoner, 
JustieesGeneral, was hy the 
jury ; and this because the , ob- 


* See Hume's Conynentaries, Vol. II. 
eh. |12,—Nothing an clearly shew 
the darkness of men’s,minds in those. dire 
times, as to,the plainest principles. of justice 
and evidence, than the following passage of 
Lord Fountainhall. ‘* Some doubted how 
‘far testimonies extorted per torturam could 
be probative against third parties, seei 
‘witnesses should so -far voluntary bad 

taneous, as to: be under .no -terrors of 


+ M'Comick’s Lift of Carstarcs, 
fixed.to his State 


tained a promise of Sir Hugh’s estate 
for his brother, provided Sir Hugh 
should be condemned. He was accus- 
tomed, as Burnet tells us* the Duke 
of York when in Scotland had been, 
to behold the sufferings of those tor- 
tured before him “ with an unmoved 
indifference, and with an attention, as 
if he had been to look on some curious 
experiment.” Carstares, as we have 
said, did not utter any confession 
when under the hands of this arch in- 
geet, though the passage quoted 
above fron Mr Hume’s Commenta- 
ries might lead the reader to that con- 
clusion ; as would also the first notice 
of his case by Lord Fountainhall. ¢ 
It 5 that he was afterwards pre- 
vailed upon to give some information 
affecting Baillie of Jerviswood and 
others, under an express stipulation 
that he should not be brought for- 
ward as a witness, and that no use 
should be made of his communications 
at their trial ;§ but no faith was kept 
with him in this respect ; and his de- 
claration so obtained was, as Mr Hume 
States, admitted as an adminicle of 
evidence in the shameful trial and 
condemnation of Mr Baillie. 

It would appear, from Fountain- 
hall, that torture of .the 
thumbikens was n as ex- 
tremely cruel ; and he adds that.the 


Privy Coungil would ;have “ contract- 


ed some,tash” by.the frequent .use of 
it at this time, had they cm succeed- 
ed in thereby extorting some confes- 
sions. He mentions, too, . that, ,ip 
some of these successful cases, it had 
proved its efficiency.ayer the booés, 

cause tried upon persons haying 
small legs. | 

After the Revolution, the (Privy 
Council of Scotland presented Mr Car- 
Stares with the identical ,thugninkens 
with which he had-been tortured i 
4684.1 This. curious. relic :is still 

reserved by Mr Dunlop, who has 
Lindl dly enabled us .to give the figure 
of it, which -accompanies.this article, 


and which the ,con- 
iN 


trived .to exhibit in way 2s 

Burnet, Vol. p. 240. 

252. 

1. p. 202. 


Fount. ibid. p.'3265 M‘Gonmick’s 
Carstarcs, 20; 21 ; and, Buynet 


Lift of Carstares. . 


REPAIR 
p- 
fife or ‘limb ; ‘but ethers jinlged them best 
40 be exedited»then.” Decisions, Vol. 1. 
p. 303. 
+ Eountainhell's Decisions, Vol. (I. -p. 


1817.] 
to represent a picture of the thumbi- 
kens in action. 
handed down among the descendants 


of Mr Carstares, in regard to this in-. 


strument, which we shall copy here, as 
we find it narrated in the fifth volume 
of the Statistical Account of Scotland. 
“€ T have heard, Principal,” said King 
William to him, when he waited on his 
Majesty after the Revolution, “ that 
you were tortured with something they 
call thumbikens; pray what sort of in- 
strument of torture is it?” “I will 
shew it you,” replied Carstares, “‘ the 
next time I have the honour to wait 
on your Majesty.” The Principal was 
as good as his word.—“ I must try 
them,” said the King ;—‘‘ I must put 
in my thumbs here—now, Principal, 
turn the screw.—O not so gently— 
another turn—another—Stop ! stop! 
no more—another turn, I’m afraid, 
would make me confess any thing.” 

What share of truth there may be 
in this story, we know not; but, 
whatever King William’s personal o- 

inion of the use of torture may have 
n, thus much is certain, that there 
is one case recorded in the proceedings 
ef the Privy Council of Scotland, 
which shews that the thumbikens were 
employed under the sanction of his sign 
manual, in the year 1690. This was 
in the case of Neville Penn or Payne, 
the n to whom George Duke of 
Buckingham addressed his Essay up- 
en Reason and Religion. He was ac- 
cused of having gone to Scotland to 
promote a Jacobite plot ; and was, in 
consequence of the king’s warrant al- 
ready mentioned, “‘ put to the torture 
of the thumbikens,” but without mak- 
ing any disclosure.* This was, we 
believe, the last occasion on which 
this instrument was employed ; but 
it was not till the year of the Union 
that torture was expressly forbidden 
by lawin Scotland ; the Claim of Right 
in 1689 having only declared, “ that 
the por torture without evidence, or 
in ordinary crimes, was illegal.” 

We close these a memoranda 
of the the: thumbikens, an 
instrument o sound, but well 
calculated, as we have seen, for ter- 
rible with this reflection,— 
That it is never useless to explore any 
piece of history which illustrates the 
etate of manners and law,—which 


* Rose’s Observations on Mr Fox's 
torical Work, p. 179,180 
VOL iI. 


There is an anecdote. 


Original Letter from David Hume to John Home. 9 


makes us acquainted with the heroic 
sufferings of our forefathers, and the 
evil doings of their rulers,—which is 
calculated to sharpen our moral feel- 
ings against the abuses of power, 
or to shew, what is more grateful, 
the solid advances made by our coun- 
try in the arts of legislation and go« 
vernment. 


ORIGINAL LETTER FROM DAVID 
- HUME TO JOHN HOME, WITH SOME 
_ ACCOUNT OF A RARE AND CURIOUS 
TRACT CHARACTERIZED IN THAT 
LETTER. 


Tue annexed letter from David 
Hume to the author of Douglas, with 
which the public is now, for the first 
time, presented, is both curious and 
interesting ; curious, from its allu- 
sion to a clever jeu d'esprit, which 
appeared in Edinburgh in 1774, but 
which is now of the greatest rarity ; 
and interesting, from the specimen it 
affords of that gay and easy humour 
which distinguished the familiar cor- 
respondence of this eminent writer. 
The small satirical tract to which the 
letter refers, is entitled, A Specimen 
of the Scots Review. It consists of 
thirty pages, neatly printed in octavo, 
but without the name of any printer 
or publisher. It professes to give @ 
prospectus and a specimen of an in- 
tended new review ; but the whole 
object seems to have been, to la 
at some individuals obnoxious to the 
writer, and particularly to ridicule the 
virulence, and to lower the pretensions 
of those who had signalized them- 
selves by their attacks upon the phi- 
losophical writings of Mr Hume. A 

romise is held out, that this “ arch- 
infidel” is himself to be reviewed, in 
the first place; and next, “ those 
authors who have waged an holy war 
inst him ;” of whom a list is given, 
with their characters, the delineation 
of which, in no very favourable co 
lours, @ , as already mentioned, 
to have exhausted the main object of 
the piece, though one or two gentle 
hits are aimed at the historian him- 
self. 
St Andrew's Square, 
4th of June, 1li74. 


“ Dear Jonn,—The enclosed came 
to hand to-day, and, as I take it to be 
directed to you, I have sent it you. If 
on opening it you find otherwise, you 


| | 
ser 


Davip Heme.” 


VIEW OF THE CHANGE OF MANNERS 
IN SCOTLAND DURING THE COURSE 
OF THE LAST CENTURY. 

{The following remarks, which will be 
found extremely curious and valuable, were 
written by a lady of an ancient family in 
Renfrewshire, who was as much distin- 
guished for goodness of heart as solidity of 
yudgment ;—they are now first printed from 
original manuscript. } 

aM sensible, that, in order to make 


_¢ 


of 
4d. 


head-dresses, which 


10 View of the Change of Manners Scotland. (aug: 
resy return it me, thet I may find the brought to ao perfection either mm ime 
tras own. em of woollen ; every woman made her 
“ You have seen, ne doubt, the spe- web, amd bleached it herself; it never 
cunen of 2 Seotch Review. My first rose higher than two shillings a yard, 
conjecture was, that Cariyle* was the amd with this cloth was every one 
anthor ; but Dr Blair has convinced clothed. The young men, who were 
me that it is much more probably the x this time growing more nice, got 
production of your spiritual guide, theirs from Holland tor shirts, but 
Tom Hepburn. + Bat, whoever be the the old ones were satisfied with necks 
father, Te child has a great deal of and siceves of the fine, which were 
salt, and spirit, and humour. I wish put on loose above the country cloth. 
he would continue, though at the ha- | remember m the 30 or 31 of a 
zard of my getting a rap over the ball, where it was acreed that the 
knuckles from time to time. For I company should be dressed im nothing 
see in this hero the spirit of adraw- but home manufactures. My sisters 
cansir, who spares neither friend nor were as well dressed as any, and their 
foe. 1 think I can reckon about twen- gowns were stript linen at 2s. 6d. a 
fy people, not including the king, yard; their heads and ruffles i 
whom he has attacked im this short Paisley muslins, at 4s. 6d. with 
performance. I hope all his spleen is edging from Hamilton, 
not exhausted. I should desire my the finest that could 
compliments to him, were I not afraid years after this a nn 
that he would interpret the civility 2s trom Holland, and ma 
paying black maz! * t him. I am, linen established in 
| dear John, yours sincerely, dress of the ladies was 
«(than at present, though 
renewed. At the time, | I 
— hoops were wore constantly four yards 
and a half wide, which required much 
silk to cover them ; and gold and sil- 
ver was much used for trimmi 
never less than three rows | 
petticoat. Their heads were all dres- 
sed with lace from Flanders, no 
blonds, nor coarse edging used; the 
price of these were high, but two suit 
would serve for life. They were not 
renewed but at marriage, or some 
meat, and three da 
Were abolished ; the men from 
* Reverend Dr Carlyle, minister of In. to L.. 9 in the year, the women : 
veresk. 
+ Reverend Thomas Hepburn, minister - 
| of Athelstonford. Of this ingenious gen- 
tleman we to give a biographical no- q 
tice in our wa Number. the ladies’ 1 
+ This was a sort of tax paid to free. done by in : 
booters,.to obtain exemption from their general employed as many servants as j 
f — they do at present in the country, not oe 


price of provisions were about a third 
ef what they are now. Beef trom 


price of provisions much in- 
creased till after the Rebelhonin 45, 
when riches flowed much inw the 
country. 
Had we a particular account of the 
manners of our own country, and of 
the changes that have taken trom 


time to time since the reign of Wil- 


Swift, give us some idea of the man- 
of the times they wrote im ; since 
the information we have 


would make his 
subject ang own lite, which, if 
carried down by others, would contain 
both useful and entertaining know- 
ledge. Nobody that has lived any 
time i Ie hed, but must have made 


change [hive lived myself 
to see, | wish to remember and mark 


for my own: use; my observations 
cannot go much farther back than the 


year 1730, which period verged on the 
age of my grandfather, who was one 


of those born betwixt the 60 and 


to themselves ; as some 


his, family, honoured by his tenants, 
and aweful to his domestics; his hours 


Neo one help: 
nor Was it the 
fashion to eat up what was put om 
thei plate, so chat the mistress of the 
family might give you a full meal or 
Rot, as she pleased, rrem whence came 
in the tashion tar 
as to be dis 
Before the Union, and for many 
atter if, money WaS Very scarce 
im Scotland. A country without made, 
or culture, or money to carry on either, 
must improve by slow degrees. A 
great part of the rents of estates were 
paid in kind; this allowed gentle 
men to live "comfortably at home, 
theugh they could not elsewhere,— 
it Sepedinal that hospitality so much 
boasted of in Britain. This way of 
lite led to manners very difftrent 
the present,— nothing could affect 
them more than the restraint ng 
people were under in their 
mts ; there was httle intercourse 
ween the old and the young,— 
~d nts had their own guests, 
consisted for the most part of 
their own relations, and near neigh- 
bours. As few could afford to 
go to town in the winter, their ac- 
intance was rouch confined. The 
children of this mall society were wa- 


to each other; 


strong friendships, strong attach 
ments, and frequently very 


marriages. By their societ 
confined, their affections power 


der a being 


fused, and centered all in 


funily cirele. There was no enlarge- 
ment of mind here ;>—their manners 
were the same, and their sentiments 
the same. They were indulgent to 


y the faults of each other, but most se- 


vere on these they were not accustom- 

ed to, so that 

seemed to be the vice of the age. 
From this education proceeded pride 


‘of understanding, bigotry in religion, 


1817-] View of the Change of Manners mm Scotland. 
in towns where one man-servant was his hours ef devonum were marked, 
theught sufficient for most families, that nothing might imterrups him ; 
or two at most, unless they kept 2 he kept his own seat by the fre, or at 
carriage, which was a thing very um- table, with his hat on his head, and 
common im these days, and only used often particular dishes served up tor 
it, that no ome else shared of. 
Their children approached them with | 
awe, and mever spoke WHR any de 
lid. tw @. a pound ; butter 3d.; gree of freedom Oefore them. The 
cheese 2d. ; eggs ld. a dozem; a fowl comsequence of this was, that, except 
4; turkies and geese Is. Neither at meals, they were never together, | 
theagh the reveremce they had for 
the Cenqueror, no history co 
be more entertaining. But those 
changes have been so little marked, 
that what mtr 2 we have of them 
we OWe more to We essay writers In 
Queen Annes time, than to any of 
our historians. Addison, 
had from our parents and our own 
| ebservation only can instruct us. It 
is to be wished that some good writer 
eimen of genius that can 
proper use of them, by represent- 
ing the good or ill — they 
4 70 of the century before, many ¢ 
» ‘whom remained beyond the period 
» above mentioned. Their manners 
_—sWrere ‘peculiar 
3 of the old feudal system still re- 
x 
: family, and by all his guests. Even 
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and want of refinement in every use~ 
ful art. 
While the ts were both alive, 


the mother could give little attention 
to her girls,—domestick affairs, and 
amusing her husband, was the busi- 
ness of a good wife. ‘Those who 
could aftord governesses for their chil- 
dren, had them, but all nn could 
learn from them was to read English, 
and plain work: the chief thing re- 
quired wasto hear them repeat psalms, 
and long catechisms, in which they 
were employed an hour or more every 
day, an slanost the whole day on 
Sunday. If there was no governess 
to perder this, it was done by the 
chaplain, of which there were one in 
every family. No attention was given 
to what we call accomplishments, 
reading or writing well, or even, spel- 
ling, were never thought of ; musick, 
drawing, or French, were seldom 
taught the girls. They were allowed 
to run about, and amuse themselves 
in the way they chose, even to wo- 
manhood, at which time they were 
generally sent to Edinburgh a win- 
ter or two to learn to dress themselves, 
to dance, and to see a little of the 
world. This world was only to be 
seen at church, at marriages, burials, 
and baptisms. These were the only 
public places where the ladies went 
m full dress, and as they walked the 
streets, they were seen by every bo- 
dy; but it was the fashion in undress 
always to be masked. When in the 
country, their employment was in co- 
loured work, beds, tapestry, and other 
pieces of furniture, imitations of fruits 
and flowers, with very little taste. If 
they read any, it was either books of 
devotion, or long romances, and some- 
times both. ‘They never ate a full 
meal at table, it was thought very in- 
delicate ; but they took care to have 
be mars before dinner, that they 
might behave with propriety in com- 


From the accounts given by old 
people whe lived in this time, we have 
reason to believe there was as little 
care taken of the young men’s educa- 
tion as that of women, excepting those 
who were intended for learned profes- 
sions, who got a regular education at 
schools and colleges ; but the gene- 
rality of country gentlemen, and even 
noblemen, were contented with the 
‘instruction given by the chaplain to 
their sons. 


[Aug. 
That the manners of the times I 
write of may be shown in a fuller 
light, I shall give Mr Barclay’s rela- 
tion of the most memorable thi 
that passed in his father’s house, 
from the beginning of the century 
to the year 14, in which his father 
died. ‘* My brother,” says he, “ was 
married in the year 4, at the age 
of 21; few men: were unmarried af- 
ter this time of life. I myself’ was 
married by my friends at 18, which 
was thought a proper age. Sir James 
Stuart’s marriage with President Dal- 
rymple’s second daughter brought to- 
ether a number of people related to 
th families. At the signing of the 
eldest Miss Dalrymple’s contract the 
ear before, there was an entire hogs- 
ead of wine drank that night, and 
the number of people at Sir James 
Stuart's was little less. ‘The marriage 
was in the President’s house, with as 
many of the relations as it would hold. 
The bride’s favours were all sewed on 
her gown, from top to bottom, and 
round the neck and sleeves. The 
moment the ceremony was performed, 
the whole company ran to her, and 
pulled off the favours ; in an instant 
she was stript of them all. The next 
ceremony was the garter, which the 
bridegroom’s man attempted to pull 
from her leg, but she dropt it on the 
floor ; it was a white and silver rib- 
bon, which was cut in small morsels 
to every one in company. The bride’s 
avours belonging to the bri . 
those and the bride’s were he wiatl 
with the bearings of their families ; 
hers pink and white, his blue and 
gold colour. *” 


* The indelicate custom of seizing the 
bride’s garter is thus commemorated in 
‘** The Bridals, a play written by the thrice 
noble, illustrious, and excellent Princesse, 
pr Duchess of Newcastle,” and printed 

8. 


[Enter the Brides and Bridegrooms, and 
all the Bridal Guests, Sir Mercury Poet, 
one of the Bride-men, and the Lady 
Fancy, one of the Bride-maids, that 
helps to lead one of the Brides to the 
church. 


Adviser.. Gentlemen bridegrooms, we 


Sir J. Amorous. If it be the custom, I 


submit. 


Sage. But J a to such ap 
® 


a 
q 
t 


t 
t 
} 
pany. 
/ 
/ 
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- The company dined and supped to- 

ther, vm a ball in the evening ; 
the same next day at Sir James Stu- 
art’s. On Sunday there went from 
the President’s house to church three 
and twenty ay all in high dress ; 
‘Mr Barclay, then a boy, led the 
‘youngest Miss Dalrymple, who was 
the last of them. ‘They filled the 
galereys of the church from the King’s 
seat to the wing loft. The feasting 
continued till they had gone through 
al] the friends of the family, with a 
ball every night. | 

As the baptisms was another pub- 
lic place, he goes on to describe it 
thus : 
. © On the fourth week after the 
lady’s delivery, she was set on her 
bed, on a low footstool, the bed co- 
vered with some neat piece of sewed 
‘work, or white satin, with three pil- 
lows at her back, covered with the 
same, she in full dress, with a lappit 
head-dress, and a fan in her hand. 
‘Having informed her acquaintance 
‘what day she is to see company, they 
all come and pay their respects to her, 
standing or walking a little through 
the room, for there are no chairs ; 
they drink a glass of wine, and eat a 
piece of cake, and then give place to 
others. ‘Towards the end of the week 
all the friends were asked to what 
‘was called the Cummerfealls; this 
was a supper where every gentleman 
brought a pint of wine to be drunk 
by him and his wife. The supper 
was, a ham at the head, and a pyra- 
mid of fowis at the bottom, hens and 
ducks below, partridges at top ; there 
“was an eating posset in the middle of 
the table, with dried fruits and sweet- 


uncivil custom, for no man shall pull off 
my wive’s garters, unless it be myself. 

Vertue. We have pulled off our garters 
already, and therefore if these batchellor- 

ntlemen will have them, we will send 

them. 

Facil. Pray ladies let us have them, for 
_ bride-garters are the young batchellors’ 

Courtly. Since we must not rifle for their 
garters, let us cast dice for them. 

Takepleasure. Content. 

Madam Mediator. The bridegroom’s 
points being our fees, therefore we must 
rifle for the points. tadica, 

Sir W. Sage. If you please, ladies, we 
are ready to be rifled. 

[The women offer to take off the points, 
but Lady Vertue hinders them.] 


meats at the sides. When they had 
finished their supper, the meat was 
removed, and in an instant every one 
flies to the sweetmeats to pocket them, 
on which a scramble ensued, chairs 
overturned, and every thing on the 
table,—wrestling and pulling at one 
another with the utmost noise and 
violence. When all was quiet, they 
went to the stoups, (for there was no 
bottles for wine,) of which the women 
had a-good share ; for, though it was 
a disgrace to be seen drunk, yet it was 
none to be a little intoxicated in 
company.* <A few days after this, 
the same company were asked to the 
christening, which was always in the 
church, all in high dress, a number of 
them young ladies, who were called 
maiden cimmers ; one of them pre- 
sented the child to the father. After 
the ceremony, they dined and supped 
together, and the night often omni - 
ed by a ball.” 

The burials are the only solem- 
nities now to be taken notice of. It 
was always on foot. ‘The magistrates 
and town-council were always invited 
to that of every person of any con~ 
sideration. ‘1500 burial-letters were 
wrote,” says Mr Barclay, “ at my fa~ 
ther’sdeath ; the General ——— was 
sitting at the time, and all the 
were asked, and so great was 
crowd, that the magistrates were at 
the grave in the Grey Friars church- 


yard, before the corpse was taken out 


of the house in the foot of the Advo- 
cates’ Close. A few years before this, 
it had ceased to be the fashion for 
ladies to walk behind the corpse, in 
full dress, with coloured clothes ; but 
formerly the chesting. was at the same 
time, aiid all the female relations ask- 
ed, which made part of the proces~ 
sion.” 

At this time acts of devotion em- 
ployed much of their time; see the 


‘same gentleman's accounts of a Sun- 


day past in his father’s house. Pray- 
ers by the chaplain at nine o’clock,~~ 
all went regularly to church at ten, 
the women in high dress ; he himself 
was employed to give the collection 


* If we ought to yield any credit toa 
French author, the =~ ladies, during 
the reign of King Charles the Fit, went 
a step beyond this in the-liberal use of 
wine.—La Courtisanne Dechifréc, dediée 
aux Dames Vertueuscs decetempe. a Pe- 


ris, 1642. 8v0. 


a4 Paul Jones. 


for the family, which consisted of a 
crown,—half after twelve they came 
home,—at one had prayers again by 
the chaplain, after which they had a 
bit of cold meat or eggs, and returned 
to church at two, At four every one 
retired to their private devotions ex~ 
cept the children and servants, who 
were convened by the chaplain, and 
examined ;—this contin till five, 
when supper was served up, or rather 
dinner ; a few male friends generally 
partook of this meal, and sat till eight, 
after which psalm-singing, reading, 
and prayers, was performed by the 
old gentleman himself, after which 
they all retired. 

Whether the genius of a people 
forms their religious sentiments, or if 
religion forms, in some measure, the 
mauncers of a people, I shall leave the 
wise to decide. I shall only observe, 
that while that reverence remained in 
the minds of men for masters, fathers, 
and heads of clans, it was then that 
the dread of Deity was most powerful ; 
this will ap om the superstitious 
writings of the times. The fear of 
hell, and deceitful power of the devil, 
was at the bottom of all their religious 
sentiments. The established belief in 
witchcratt, for which many suffered, 
prevailed much at this time ; ghosts 
too, and apparitions of various kinds ; 
few old houses were without a ghost- 
chamber, that few had courage to sl 
in; omens and dreams were mu 
regarded even by people of the best 
education. These were the manners 
of the last century, and remained in 
part for thirty years in this. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
PAUL JONES. 


AL our readers must have heard 
of this daring naval adventurer, and 
many of them are old enough to re- 
collect the alarm aitemnnsdies the 


[Avg. 


of Britain towards America, at the 
outset of his career, or merely avail» 
ed himself of the opportunities in 
which revolutionary warfare so greate 
ly abounds to rise from his original ob- 
scurity, it is now perhaps impossible 
to determine, and unnecessary to im- 

uire. But it will be.seen from the 
Letters we are going to lay before our 
readers, that, in the of his 
adventurous life, he well knew how to 


employ the language of men inspired 
with e love of liberty ; and that he 
was honoured by some of its warmest 
friends in both hemispheres. It is 
far from our intention to offer any 
thing in justification of the very cons 
spicuous part he acted against this, 
his native res ee it is i ible 
not to admire gentle and kindly 
feelings which directed his conduct 
towards Lady Selkirk, so opposite to 
the charaeter of a pirate as he was 
represented to be, and the very hand- 
injury w policy per compel- 
led him to inflict. There are probably 
few instances, especially among ad- 
venturers who have risen from the 
—- in a 
origi more en 
generous feelings,—and 
a more disinterested conduct, than the 
following letters exhibit, combined 
as these are with sentiments of relent- 
less hostility towards the claims of his 
native country. Such a picture, of 
which the view is at all times refresh 
ing, ought to be held up to the eyes 
of those who are now engaged in si- 
milar struggles in another quarter of 
the world. Good policy, in the ab- 
sence of higher motives, may induce 
those who direct and te the 
movements of revolutio warfare, 
as well as those who are impelled by 
no none to atone, in some measure, 

y acts of forbearance and generosity, 
for the injuries to which the oisbos 
and the innocent are peculiarly ex- 
posed in the infuriate contests between 
a le and their rulers. 

n the progress of the revoluti 

war, Paul Jones obtained the comman 
of a squadron, with which, in 1778, he 
undertook to annoy the coasts of Great 
Britain. On the 2d December 1777, 
he arrived at Nantes, and in January 


- repaired to Paris, with the view of 


making arrangements with the Ame= 


rican ministers and the French go- 
vernment. In February he conveyed 


| 

name Jones spread along our 

coasts during the war with America. , 

distinguished person was the son 

_ of a small farmer a few miles from ; 

. Dumfries, and, impelled by that love 

4 of enterprise which is so frequently 

4 to be met with among the peasantry 4 

4 of Scotland, seems to have eagerly i 

embarked in of the 

lonies against mo country. q 

: Whether he was actuated in any . 

. f degree by a sense of the injustice j 

/ 


| 


wir] 
Ameriean vessels to the Pay of 
_ Quiberon; and, on his return to Brest, 


communicated his plan to Admiral 
D'Aruilliers, who him ev 
means of forwarding it. He accord- 
ingly left Brest, and sailed through’ 
the Bristol Channel, without giving, 
any alarm. Early in the morning o 
the 23d April he made an attack on 
the harbour of Whitehaven, in which. 
there were about 400 sail. He sue- 
ceeded in setting fire to several ves- 
sels, but was not able to effect any 
thing decisive before day-light, when 
he was obliged to retire. 

» The next exploit, which took place 
- on the same day, was the plunder 
of Lord Selkirk’s house, in St Mary’s 
Isle, near the town of Kirkcudbri 
The particulars of this event, and of 
the action which sueceeded, as well 
as the motives -which Jones act- 
ed, are well given in the following let- 
wit * which he addressed to Lady Sel- 


Ranger, Brest, 8th May 1778. 


Ma>am,—It cannot be too much 
lamented, that, in the profession of 
arms, the officer of fine feeling, and of 
‘teal sensibility, should be under the 
mecessity of winking at any action of 
poe under his command which his 

eart cannot approve ; but the reflec- 
tion is doubly severe, when he finds 
himself obliged, in appearance, to 


countenance such action by his autho- 98** 


rity. 
This hard case was mine, when, on 
_ ‘the 23d of April last, I landed on St 
Mary's Isle. Knowing Lord Selkirk’s 
interest with his esteeming, 
as I do, his private character, I wish- 
ed to make him the happy instrument 
of rege, the horrors of hopeless. 
captivity, when the brave are over- 
powered and made prisoners of war. 
It was, perhaps, fortunate for you, 
Madam, that he was from home, for 
it was my intention te have taken him 
on board the Ranger, and to have de- 
. tained him until, through his means, 
a general and fair exchange of prison- 


ers, as well in Europe as im America, 
had been effected. 


* This, and the following let- 
printed, but not in 
e or accessib i ; none 
the other letters, in to far as knoe, 
Nave ever been printed. The original let- 
_. ters of Franklin’ and Kosciuszko are now 
before us, written, as well as 
with their own hands.—-Zditor. 


1s 
- When I was informed by some men 
whom I met at landing, that his lord- 
ship was absent, I walked back to m 
boat, determined to leave the island. 
at the way, however, some officers 
who were with me could not forbear 
expressing their discontent, observing, 
that, im America, no delicacy was 
shewn by the English, who took away 
all sorts of moveable property, setting 
fire not only to towns and to the 
houses of the rich without distinction, 
but not even sparing the wretched 
hamlets. and milch cows of the poe 
and helpless, at the approach of an 
inclement winter. That party had 
been with me as volunteers the same 
morning at Whitehaven ; some com- 
laisance, therefore, was their due. I 
ad but a moment to think how I 
might gratify them, and at the same 
time do your ladyship the least in- 
jury. I charged the two officers to 
permit none of the seamen to enter 
the house, or to hurt any thing about 


' it; to treat you, Madam, with the 


utmost ; to accept of the plate 
which was offered ; and to come awa 
without making a search, or demand- 
ing any thing else. I am induced to 
believe that I was punctually obeyed, 
since I am informed that the plate 
which they brought away is far short 
of the quantity expressed in the in- 
ventory which accompanied it. I have 
tified my men ; and, when the plate 
is sold, I shall become the purchaser, 
and will gratify my own feelings, by 
po we to you by such conveyance 
as you shall please to direct. | 
- Had the earl been on board the Ran- 
the following evening, he would 
five seen the awful pomp and dread- 
ful of a sea engagement ; both 
affording ample subject for the pen- 
cil, as well as melancholy reflection 
for the contemplative mind. Huma-< 
nity starts back at such scenes of hor- 
ror, and cannot but execrate the vile 
promoters of this detested war, 


For they, 'twas they, unsheathed the 
ruthless blade, 
Ane bewen shall ask the havock it has 


-'The British ship of war Drake, 
mounting 20 , with more than 
her full complement of officers and 
men, besides a number of volunteers, 
éame out from Carrickfergus, in order 
to attack and take the American con- 


tinental of war Ranger, of 18 
guns, ay of her complement 
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of officers and men. The ships met, 
and the advantage was disputed with 
t fortitude on each side for an 
and five minutes, when the gal- 
lant commander of the Drake fell, and 
victory declared in favour of the 
Ranger. His amiable lieutenant lay 
mortally wounded, besides near forty 
of the inferior officers and crew killed 
and wounded. 

A melancholy demonstration of the 
uncertainty of human prospects,—I 
buried them in a spacious grave, with 
the honours due to the memory of the 
brave. 

Though I have drawn my sword in 
the present generous struggle for the 
rights of men, yet I am not in arms 
merely as an American, nor am I in 

ursuit of riches. My fortune is li- 
Stk enough, having no wife nor fa- 
mily, and having lived long enough 
to em that riches cannot ensure 
happiness. I profess myself a citizen 
of the world, totally unfettered by the 


7 little mean distinctions of climate or 


of country, which diminish the bene- 
volence of the heart, and set bounds 
to philanthropy. Before this war be- 
gan, I had, at an early time of life, 
withdrawn from the sea-service, in 
favour of “‘ calm contemplation and 
poetic ease.” I have sacrificed, not 
only my favourite scheme of life, but 
the softer affections of the heart, and 
my prospects of domestic happiness ; 
and I am ready to sacrifice my life 
also with calle, if that forfei- 
ture would restore peace and good- 
will among mankind. 

As the feelings of your gentle bo- 
som cannot, in that respect, but be 
congenial with mine, let me intreat 
you, madam, to use your soft persua- 
sive arts with your husband, to en- 
deavour to stop this cruel and de- 
structive war, in which Britain never 
can succeed. Heaven can never coun- 
tenance the barbarous and unmanly 
practices of the Britons in Ameri 
which savages would blush at, an 
which, if not discontinued, will soon 
be retaliated in Britain by a justly 
enraged people. Should you dil in 
this, (for I am persuaded that you 

attempt it, and who can resist the 
of such an your 
eavours to effect a general exchange 
of prisoners will be an act of humani- 
ty, which will afford you golden feel- 
tgs on a death-bed. 
T hope this cruel contest will soon 


be closed,—but, should it continue, 
I wage no war with the fair!—I ac. 
knowledge their power, and bend be- 
fore it with profound submission ! Let 
not, therefore, the amiable Countess 
of Selkirk regard me as an enemy,—=I 
am ambitious of her esteem and friend- 
ship, and would do any thing consist- 
ent with my duty to merit it. 

The honour of a line from 
hand, in answer to this, will lay me 
under a very singular obligation ; and, 
if I can render you any acceptable 
service, in France or elsewhere, I hope 
you see into my character so far, as to 
command me without the least grain 
of reserve. I wish to know exactly 
the behaviour of my people, as I de- 
termine to punish them if they have 
exceeded their liberty. 

I have the honour to be, with 
much esteem, and with profound re- 
spect, madam, your most obedient, 
and most humble servant, | 

(Signed) Jones. 
To the Right Honourable 

the Countess of Sel« 

kirk, St Mary's, Isle, 

Scotland. 


The correctness of the facts here 
stated is confirmed by the following 
account given at the time in the Scots 
Magazine : 

** Between ten and eleven, @ sere 
vant brought word, that a press-gang 
had landed near the house. This the 


party from the privateer had given 
out, in order, as was supposed, to get 
out of the way all the servants and 
others who might oppose them. Pre- 
sently between thirty and forty armed 
men came up; all of whom planted 
themselves round the house, except 
three, who entered, each with two 
horse-pistols at his side; and, with 
bayonets fixed, they demanded to see 
the lady of the house ; and, upon her 
appearing, told her, with a mixture 
of rudeness and civility, who they 
were, and that all the plate must be 
delivered to them. y Selkirk be- 
haved with great com and pre- 
sence of mind. She soon directed her 
plate to be delivered; with which, 
without doing any other damage, or 
asking for watches, jewels, or any 
thing else, (which is odd,) the gen- 
tlemen made off. There is reason to 
think that there were some people a« 
mong them acquainted with persons 
and places, and, in , one fele 
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“Tow, supposed to have been once a 
“waiter an inn in Kirkcudbright. 
The leader of the party, who was not 
the captain of the vessel, told, that 
their intention was to seize Lord Sel- 
kirk, who is now in London.” 

It appears, accordingly, that Paul 
“Jones actually purchased the plate, 
“and the first opportunity, 
after peace, to transmit it to Lord 
Selkirk, accompanied by the following 
letter : 
Paris, February 12, 1784. 

My Lorp, 

. Ihave just received a letter from 
‘Mr Nesbitt, dated at L’Orient the 4th 
imstant, mentioning a letter to him 
from your son, Lord Daer, on the sub- 
ject of the plate that was taken from 
your house by some of my people, 
when I commanded the Ranger, and 
has been for a long time past in Mr 
Nesbitt’s care. A short time before 
I left France to return to America, 
Mr W. Alexander wrote me from Pa- 
“ris to L’Orient, that he had, at my 
request, seen and conversed with your 
Lordship in England respecting the 
‘plate. He said you had agreed that 

should restore it, and that it might 
Be forwarded to the care of’ your sister- 
in-law, the Countess of Morton, in 
London. In consequence, I now send 
orders to Mr Nesbitt to forward the 
- immediately to her care. When 

received Mr Alexander’s letter, 
there was no cartel or other vessel at 
‘L’Orient that I could trust with a 
charge of so delicate a nature as your 
plate ; and I had great reason to ex- 
pect I should have returned to France 
within six months after I embarked 
But circumstances in 
America prevented my returning to 
Europe during the war, though I had 
constant expectation of it. 

The long delay that has happened 
to the restoration of your plate has 
ates me much concern, and I now 
eel a proportionate pleasure in ful- 
‘filling what was my first intention. 
My motive for landing at your estate 
‘in Scotland was to take you as an 
‘hostage for the lives and hberty ofa 
‘number of the citizens of America, 
‘who had been taken in war on the 
ocean, and committed to British pri- 
‘Bons under an act of Parliament, as 
“* traitors, pirates, and felons.” You 
‘observed to Mr Alexander, that my 
idea was a mistaken one, because you 
‘were not (as I had supposed) in fa~ 
4 VOL. I, 


Paul Jones. 


vour with the British ministry, who 
knew that you favoured the cause of’ 
liberty. On that account, I am glad 
that you were absent from your estate 
when I landed there, as I bore no 
personal enmity, but the contrary, 
towards you. I afterwards had the 
happiness to redeem my fellow citizens 
from Britain, by means far more glo- 
rious than through the medium of 
any single hostage. 

As I have endeavoured to serve the 
cause of liberty through every stage 
of the American revolution, and sa- 
crificed to it my private ease, a part 
of my fortune, and some of my blood, 
I could have no selfish motive in per- 
mitting my people to demand and 
carry off your plate. My sole induce- 


‘ment was to turn their attention and 


stop their rage from breaking out, 
and retaliating on your house and ef= 
fects the too wanton burnings and de- 
solation that had been committed a- 
gainst their relations and fellow citi- 
zens in America by the British ; of 
which, I assure you, you would have 
felt the severe consequence, had I not 
fallen on an expedient to prevent it, 
and hurried my people away before 
they had time for further reflection. 
As you were so obliging as to say to 
Mr Alexander, that my people behave 
ed with great decency at your house, 
I ask the favour of you to announce 
that circumstance to the public. I 
am, my Lord, wishihg you always 
perfect freedom and happiness, your 
Lordship’s most obedient and most 
humble servant, 
(Signed) Paut Jonxs. 


To the Right Honourable 
the Earl of Selkirk, in 
Scotland, 


After his combat with the Drake, 
Paul Jones sailed round the north of 
Scotland, and, on the 5th Septem- 
off Lerwick. He did 
no damage, however, except carryin 
off a Saat and four mer dicen” the 
island of Mousa. He then proceeded a- 
long the east coast of Scotland. In the 
middle of September he sailed up the 
Firth of Forth, and on the 17th was 
seen nearly opposite to Leith, below 
the island of Inchkeith. A violent 
south-west wind, however, having 
arisen, drove his squadron so rapidly 
down the Firth, as to be soon out of 
sight. He had taken and plundered 
afew prizes, He sailed next to the 
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Texel, into which he carried, as prizes, 
two British vessels of war, the Sera- 
pis, and the Countess of Scarborough, 
which, after an obstinate engagement, 
he had captured near Flamborough 
Head. On this occasion, the British 
minister made urgent demands _ that 
the prizes, as well as Paul Jones 
himself, and his squadron, should be 
delivered up to his government. The 
Dutch, however, on the 25th Octo- 
ber, came to this resolution: “ That 
they could not pretend to judge of the 
legality or illegality of the actions of 
those who had taken, on the open sea, 
vessels not belonging to themselves ; 
that they had merely given them 
shelter from storms, and would oblige 
them to put to sea, so that the Bri- 
tish themselves have an oppor 
tunity of taking them.” ‘To this re- 
solution they adhered, notwithstand- 
ing the warmest remonstrances of the 
British minister. 

During the course of Jones's stay 
at the Texel, he addressed the follow- 
ing letters tothe Dutch Admiral, Ba- 
ron Vander Capellen: 


On board the Serapis at the Tezel, 
Oct. 19, 1779. | 


My Lorp, 

Human nature, and America, are 
under very singular obligations to you 
for your patriotism mg friendship ; 
and I feel every grateful sentiment 
for your generous and polite letter. 
Agreeable to your request, I have 
the honour to inclose a copy of my 
letter to his Excellency Dr Franklin, 
containing a particular account of m 
late expedition on the coasts of Bri- 
tain and Ireland ; by which you will 
see that I have already been praised 
more than I have deserved. But I 
must, at the same time, beg leave to 
observe, that, by the other papers 
which I take the liberty to ees, 
omg yee the copy of my letter to 
the Countess of Selkirk, dated the da 
of my arrival at Brest from the Iri 
sea,) I hope = will be convinced that 
in the British prints I have been cen- 
sured unjustly. I was indeed born 
in Britain, but I do not inherit the 
degenerate spirit of that fallen nation, 
which I at once lament and’ despise. 
It is far beneath me to reply to their 
hireling invectives ; they are strangers 
to the inward approbation that great] 
animates and rewards the man who 
draws his sword only in support of 
the dignity of freedom, 


Paul Jones. 
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America has been the country of 
my fond election from the age of thi 
‘teen, when I first saw it. I had the 
honour to hoist. with my own hands, 
the flag of freedom the first time it 
was displayed on the Delaware; and 
I have attended it with veneration 
ever since, on the ocean. I see it re- 
spected even here in spite of the piti- 
ful Sir Joseph (Yorke 5 and I ardently 
wish and hope very soon to exchange 
a salute with the flag of this republic. 
Let but the two republics join hands, 
and they will give peace to the world. 

Highly ambitious to render myself 
worthy of your friendship, I have 
the honour to be, my lord, your very 
obliged and most humble servant. 


On board the Alliance at the Tezel, 
Nov. 29, 1779. 


My Lorp,—Since I had the honour 
to receive your second esteemed letter, 
I have unexpectedly had occasion to 
revisit Amsterdam ; and having chang 
ed ships since my return to the Texel, 
I have, by some accident or neglect, 
lost or mislaid your letter. I remem- 
ber, however, the questions it con- 
tained, viz. 1st, Whether I ever had 
to Lord Selkirk? 2d,. 

ether he accepted my offer? and 
3d, Whether I have a French com- 
mission? I answer, I never had any 
obligation to Lord Selkirk, except for 
his good opinion ; nor does he know 
me or mine, except by character. 
Lord Selkirk wrote me an answer to 
my letter to the Countess, but the 
detained it in the general 
post-office in London for a long time, 
and then returned it to the author, 
who afterwards wrote to a friend of 
his, (Mr Alexander,) an acquaintance 
of Dr Franklin’s, then at Paris, giving 
him an account of the fate of his let- 
ter to me, and desiring him to acquaint 
his Excellency and myself, that “ if 
the plate was restored by Co y 


or by any public body, he would ac- 


cept it, but that he could not think of 
accepting it from my private gencro- 
sity. he plate has, however, been 
bought, agreeable to my letter to the 
Countess, and now lays in France at 
her disposal. As to the third article, 
I never bore, nor acted under any 
other commission than what I have 


y received from the Congress of the 


United States of America. 
I am much obliged to 


me by 
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proposing to publish the papers I sent 
you in my last; but it is an honour 
which I must decline, because I can- 
not publish my letter to that Lady 
without asking and obtaining the La- 


- dy’s consent, and because I have a 


very modest opinion of my writings, 


- being conscious that they are not of 
sufficient value to claim the notice of 


the public. I assure you, my Lord, 
it has given me much concern to see 
afi extract of my rough journal in 
print, and that too under the disad- 
vantage of a translation. That mis- 
taken kindness of a friend will make 
mie cautious how I communicate my 

rs. I have the honour to be, my 
ard, with great esteem and respect, 

&e. 


Paul Jones continued in the Ameri- 
can service during the remainder of 
the war, and, on the 14th April 1781, 
the Congress voted to him an address 
of thanks, and presented him with a 
gold medal. At the peace of 1783, it 
was agreed that Jones should return 
some ot the prizes taken during the war, 
but should receive a pecuniary indem- 


 Mification. T'o arrange this transaction, 


he sailed for France, and arrived at 
Paris, where he was received with 
great cordiality. In the course of his 
residence there, he received the follows 
ing letter from Dr Franklin: 


Havre, July 21, 1785. 

Dear Sir,—The offer, of which 
you desire I would give you the par- 
ticulars, was made to me by Mr Le 
Baron de Walterstorff, in behalf of his 
Majesty the King of Denmark, by 
whose ministers he said he was autho- 
riz’d to make it, It was to give us 
the sum of ten thousand pounds Ster- 
ling, as a compensation for haying de- 
liver’d up the prizes to the English, 
I did not accept it, conceiving it much 
too small a sum, they having been 


_ valued to me at fifty thousand pounds. 


har to Mr Hodgson, an insurer in 
ndon, requesting he would procure 
information of the sums insur’d on 
those Canada ships. His answer was, 


‘ that he could find no traces of such 


insurance ; and he believ’d none was 


| made ; for that the Government, on 


Whose account they. were said to be 
loaded with military stores, never in- 
gur’d ; but, by the best judgment he 
could make, he thought they might 


* be worth about sixteen or eighteen 
___ thousand pounds each, With great 
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esteem, I have the honour to be, Sir, 
your most obedient and most humble 


servant, B. FrRankKLIN. 
Hon. Paul Jones, Esq. 


We have alsoin our possession an ori- 
ginal card of invitation to dinner from 
La Fayette, which shews the esteem in 
which he was held by that eminent 
character. He was satisfied as to his 
claims, and returned to America. But, 
in 1788, we find him offering his ser-~ 
vices to the Empress Catherine, b 
whom they were readily acce ted. 
The following is the copy of a letter 
addressed to him by her Imperial 
Majesty upon this occasion : 

Copie de la lettre de sa Majesté 
peratrice de toutes les Russies au 

Contre-Amiral de Paul Jones. 


Monsieur le Contre-Admiral 
JONES, 

Un Courier de Paris vient d’aporter, 
de la part de mon envoyé en France 
M. de Simolin, la lettre si-jointe au 
Cte. de Besborodka, Comme je crois 
que cette lettre peut contribuer a vous 
confirmer la verité de ce que je vous 
ai dit de bouche, je vous l’enyoye, et 
vous prie de me la renvoyer parceque 
je n’en ai pas fait tirer de copie tant 
je me suis hatez de yous la faire par- 
venir, J’espere qu'elle effagera tout 
doute de votre esprit, et qu'elle vous 
prouvera que vous allés avoir affaire 2 

uelqu'un qui est trés-favorablement 
dispose a votre egard. Je ne doute 
nullement que de votre coté vous ne 
tachiés de remplir parfaitement |’opi- 
nion que nous avons de vous, et que 
yous vous appliqueré avec zéle a sou- 
tenir la reputation et le nom que vous 
ont acquis votre valeur et votre habi- 
leté tres reconnue sur l’element sur 
lequel vous allés servir. Adieu.—Je 
vous souhaite bonheur et bon santé. 
(Signed CATHERINE. 
A Czarskocelo, 
11th May 1788. 


What were the circumstances which 
disgusted Jones with the service of 
her Imperial Majesty, we have not yet 
been able to learn ; but it appears that, 
in 1790, he was engaged in a negocia~ 
tion for entering into the service of 
her enemies. This is proved by the 
following very curious document, an 
original letter from Kosciuszko, ad« 
dressed to “‘ The Honourable Vice- 
Admiral Paul Jones, Amsterdam,” 
written more politely than elegantly 
in? 
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Varsaw, 15th Feb. 1790. 


MY DEAR SIR, 

T nap the honor to write you 
the Ist or the 3th of Feb. I do not 
recolect, but I gave you the infor- 
mation to apply to the Minister of 
Svede at Hague, or at Amsterdam for 
the propositions, (according to what Mr 
D’Engestrom told me.) They Boths 
had Orders to Communicate you. I 
wish with all my heart that could en- 
swer your expectation. I am totaly ig- 
norant what they are, but I would see 
you to fight against the opresion and 
‘Tyranny. Give me the news of every 
thing. J am, dear Sir, your most 
humble and most obedient servant, 

T. Kosciuszko. G. M. 

Write me if you please who is Mi- 
nister from America st Paris ; I want 
to know his name. 


This negociation does not seem to 
have succeeded ; and Jones in vain soli- 
cited employment from France. Hav- 
ing, therefore, it would appear, spent 
all the money which he ae received 
for his prizes, he died at Paris in 
1792, in great poverty. Colonel Black- 
den was obliged to raise a subscrip- 
tion to defray the expences of his fu- 
neral. The Nation+! Assembly voted 
a deputation of their members to at- 
tend upon that occasion.—At a future 
period we hope to be able to lay be- 
fore our readers an interesting biogra- 


phical notice of this extraordinary 
character. 


ON THE GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE OF 
THE CALTON HILL, 
MR EDITOR, 

Tue new approach to Edinburgh 
on the south-east, by a road winding 
over a part of the Calton Hill, and 
joining Prince's Street at the Regis- 
ter Office, is doubtless one of the most 
ynagnificent improvements of which 
this picturesque capital is susceptible. 

Our purpose, at present, is, not to 
enlarge on the beauties and advan- 
tages of this new approach, but mere- 
ly to notice a fayour which has, b 
this reat, been conferred on 
mineralogists, certainly without bei 
contemplated by the public-spiritec 
individuals who conceived it. Owin 
to the uniform covering of debris be 
of sward on the east side of the Cal- 
ton Hill, the nature of the rocks con- 
stituting a great part of the hill could 
net be ascertained. The cutting of 
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the new road, however, has displayed 
an extensive section of the strata ; and 
this circumstance, united with others, 
has unfolded, in a great measure, the 
geognostic relations of the beds which 
form the entire hill. 

The distinguished professor of mi- 
neralogy in our university makes it a 
rule to visit this hill, accompanied by 
the young gentlemen attending his 
class, and to point out the nature and 
relations of the rocks. We shall here 
give, as succinctly as possible, an idea 
of the succession of these, or of the 
structure of the hill, such as we ga- 
thered from attending the professor 
on one of these excursions. 

In the course of some building ope- 
‘rations at a brewery at the foot of 
Calton Street, some time ago, (about 
the beginning of the year 1816) a bed 
of sandstone, highly siliceous, or of the 
nature of quartzy sandstone, was ex- 
posed to view ; and, from the dip and 
direction of this bed being to the east, 
it was evident that it passed under the 
great mass of the hill. Sandstone was 
also partially displayed in digging the 
eenkalen of the large building, in 
North Back of Canongate, lately erect- 
ed by Messrs Muir and Wood as a 
manufactory of musical instruments. 
Over the sandstone is a bed of por- 
phyry, which, near to the buildings of 
the Bridewell, extends upwards al- 
most to the level of the new road. To 
this succeeds a bed of greenstone, 
which is visible in the section formed 
by the new road fronting Bridewell. 
In proceeding upwards, examining the 
series of rocks from the governor's 
house to the base of Nelson’s Monu- 
ment, we observe a bed of trap-tuff- 
Over this a bed of porphyry ; then a 
thin bed of greenstune ; asecond bed of 
trap-tuff, of no great thickness ; ano- 
ther bed of greenstone ; a third bed of 
trap-tuff’; and uppermost, a thick mass 
of porphyry, forming the summit of 
the hill, and supporting the monu- 
ment. This bed of porphyry has long 
been exposed, having many years ago 
been used as a quarry for affording 
small stones for peers on the high 
roads, It is now, however, more im- 
mediately brought into view, in conse- 
quence of the fine walk lately made 
in front of it, by means of the funds 
collected by the public for affording 
employment to industrious workmen, 
thrown idle by the difficulties of the 
times, 
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All the beds which have been men- 
tioned dip to the east, so that, in 
walking eastward, to the first turn of 
the new road, after passing Bridewell, 
the beds which pass immediately be- 
low Nelson’s Monument come to be 
on a level with the road, and soon af- 
ter even to dip under it. According- 
ly, we first meet with a bed of green- 
stone inclining to wacke, and travers- 
ed by numerous veins of calcareous 
spar ; and immediately the porphyry 
of the top comes in view. In pro- 
ceeding further in the direction to- 
wards the east road to Leith, the sec- 
tion on the north side of the new road 
has displayed a series of thin beds 
which lie over this porphyry, or which, 
in geognostic situation, are superior to 
those which constitute the geographi- 
cal summit of the hill. They occur 
in the following order, proceeding 


‘from below upwards: Bituminous 


shale; wacke; sandstone ; bitumin- 
ous shale ; wacke; shale with iron- 
stone ; wacke; shale and ironstone, 
(several times repeated) ; wacke, in a 
state of decomposition, so as to resem- 
hle fullers’ earth ; bituminous shale 
and wacke, (several times repeated) ; 
and lastly, or geognostically upper- 
most, a thick bed of sandstone-conglo- 
merate. Quarries have been opened 
in this bed of sandstone ; and the un- 
der storey of the new jail was built 
from it ; the — part of the build- 
ing having, with good taste, been con- 
structed of' finer sandstone. 

We thus find that the Calton Hill 
consists of many beds of trap rocks, 
included between two great beds of 
sandstone ; the lower of which is of 
the kind called quartzy sandstone ; 
and the upper, sandstone-conglome- 
rate. 

The alternation of beds of sand- 
stone and greenstone is seen again at 
Lochend, to the eastward ; and, from 
the dip and direction of these Lochend 
are to conclude 
that, if projected, they would 
over the Calton Hill. ‘On the other 
hand, the Castle rock, situated to the 
westward, consists of beds of sand- 
stone, and a thick bed of basalt ; and, 
on the same data, we conclude, that 
this bed of basalt lies below the great 
bed of quartzy sandstone, on the ledge 
of which the High Street of Edin- 
burgh is built, and which was seen 
in digging the foundation for the 
Dauk of Scotland some years ago, and 
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more lately in clearing out the foun- 
dation for the County Hall of Mid-Lo- 
thian ; and further, that both pass 
under the Calton Hill. If all the in- 
clined beds, from the sandstone seen 
running below the Castle basalt on the 
west side, to the sandstone and green- 
stone of Lochend on the east side, be, 
in the “ mind’s eye,” brought to a ho- 
rizontal position, so as to exhibit a 
perpendicular section, the height or 
thickness becomes indeed surprising. 

It may be remarked, that the same 
individual beds are not, in every part 
of their extent, of equal thickness ; on 
the contrary, they vary much in this 
respect. For instance, some one of 
the several beds of greenstone, which 
are thin on the S. E. side of the hill, 
has acquired considerable thickness 
where it appears in the quarry opened 
on the N. E. side of the hill. The 
bed alluded to lies over the sandstone 
which has there been quarried, and is 
covered by « thin bed of bituminous 
shale. This inequality in thickness, 
at different parts of the same bed, is a 
fact perfectly familiar to those accus- 
tomed to geognostic obseryation. 

Pat. NEILL, 
Canonmills, 2d Aug. 1817. 


ABSTRACT, WITH OBSERVATIONS, OF 
THE EVIDKNCE TAKEN BEFORE THE 
COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS ON STEAM-BOATS, 


MR EDITOR, 

In the last number of the Scots 
Magazine, I find inserted a valuable 
document, the report of the Commit- 
tee of the House of Commons on 
steam-boats. In a question, however, 
in which all classes of the community 
are so deeply interested, the public 
will not be satisfied without examin- 
ing for themselves the evidence from 
which the report was drawn up. [I 
will frankly say, that the perusal 
suggested to me views of the subject 
not exactly agreeing with those which 
have been adopted by the Committee 
in their report. On this point, how- 
ever, your readers may be able to 
judge, when I lay before them the 
principal statements actually made by 
those persons who were examined be- 
fore the Committee. ' 

The main points at issue are, whe- 
ther the engines in steam-boats ought 
to be what is called high pressure, or 
whether they ought to be boilers of 
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low pressure ; and whether they ought 
to be made of cast iron or wrought 
iron. 

It is needless to enter minutely in- 
to the difference between the struc- 
ture of the high and low pressure en= 

ines ; the description, indeed, could 
Eardley be made intelligible without 
plates. It is enough to say, that in 
the low pressure, called also the con- 
densing engine, the power of the 
steam can, with no advantage, be 
raised above six pounds re the 
square inch ; it may be raised higher ; 
but there is no temptation to raise 
it, because no increase in the pro- 
pelling power of the engine would 
follow. In the high pressure, on the 
contrary, every increase of force which 
the steam receives, will produce a cor- 
responding effect in the power of the 
engine ; it will propel the boat or ma- 
chine with the greater velocity. The 
conductors of steam-boats have, there-~ 
tore, a temptation, when bent on 
speed,” to increase the power of the 
steam beyond what the strength of 
the engine can bear, and consequent- 
ly to produce an explosion. 

The steam-boat at Norwich had 
a high pressure engine. Mr John 
Taylor states, that it was proved 
to the pressure of 100 on the square 
inch, but that no more than 40 lbs. 
was, usually applied. Mr Bramah 
conceives 60 lbs. to have been the 
usual pressure ; but both are of opi- 
nion, that, at the time of the accident, 
it must have been upwards of 100. 

The following are the leading state- 
mients on the comparative merits, be- 
ginning with those in- favour of the 
low pressure : 

Mr Bryan Donkin.— Is it your 
opinion, that a boiler could be made 
of proper materials, with safety valves, 
and under proper guard and direc- 
tion, to make high pressure perfectly 
safe ?—That would depend upon the 
quantity of pressure to be uscd; a 
safety valve might be carried to three 
hundred, or to any assignable force, 
I think that a high pressure engine 
may be made safe to a certain extent, 
but ‘where Bo left ad libitum, 
they never can be perfectly safe. | 


“Is it then your opinion, that 
high pressure engines carried to that. 


extent you mention, that danger 
would always operate >It would not 
slways operate, but it would be ex. 
tremely liable to accidents. 


[Aug. 
“ Tn fact, you yourself would not 
choose to use a high pressure engine, 
from the difficulty which exists, either 
more or less ?>—That is my opinion.” 

Mr Timothy Bramah, engineer at 
Pimlico.— Do you think that a high 
pressure engine, under any guard that 
can be applied to it, is a safe engine 
to use in a steam-boat?—TI do not 
conceive it is a proper engine, or @ 
safe one.” , 

Mr Henry Maudeslay, engineer, 
Lambeth.—* I never considered high 

ure engines were applicable to 
oats, because the purpose of a high 
pressure engine is to save water, and 
water cannot be wanted on board a ‘ves- 
sel; the difference between the one 
and the other makes no saving either 
in the weight or expence, taking it 
ultimately, particularly when steam- 
boats are properly contrived. As far 
as my opmion goes as to steam-en- 
gines and steam-boats, I would not 
go from here to Margate in a high 
pressure boat.” 

He is afterwards asked, “ Accord- 
ing to your experience and knowledge, 
would a low pressure engine be safe 
in most cases that can occur P—I never 
knew a low pressure engine unsafe, 
but it appears that high pressure en- 
gines have been.” 

Mr George Dodd, an extensive 
proprietor of. steam-boats on the 
Themes.—“ Are all the stéam-boats 
that you now have, or that you have 
had, used with condensing engines ? 
—They are. 

** Has any accident happened dur- 
ing the course of their being used ?>— 
The boilers of two have been injured 
by the imprudence of the’ engine 
workers ; but no accident of any de- 
scription could or has occurred to the 

ngers. 

“* Did you see the Norwich steam- 
packet which exploded ?—TI have been 
on board her, and performed a voyage 
with her; I went down with a view 
of purchasing it; I went down for 
that purpose twice. 

“What was your reason for not 
purchasing it >—Because it was a high 
pressure engine, and liable to the ac- 
“ae which has since occurred.” 

r Josias Jes civil engineer, 
Adelphi.—*“ There be no “double 
that an engine of low'pressure must’ 
be more secure than one of A oa 
sure ; for although they may th’ 
casily made secure originally, yet from: 
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the natural wear and tear, both are 
liable to a high an accident 
happen to one of a hi essure, its 
certainly will be more 
dangerous than that of a low pressure 
engine.” 

'The following testimonies go to 
prove a contrary opinion : 

Alexander Tilloch, editor of the 
Philosophical Magazine.—‘‘ My opi- 
nion is, that, attending to what should 
be attended to in every steam-engine, 
and employing proper engineers, a 
steam-engine would be pertectly safe, 
whether with high pressure or low 

essure.”” 

Mr Andrew Vivian, miner, Corn- 
wall.—‘‘ What accidents have happen- 
ed to steam boilers within your own 
knowledge, working either with low or 
high pressure steam ?—I have known 
of no accident with high pressure 
steam and cast iron boilers; but I 
have known an accident happen work- 
ing with Boulton and Watt's low pres- 
sure engine, which was on the 28th 
of November 1811, in Wheal Abra- 
ham mine; a wrought iron boiler 
working with low pressure steam ex- 
ploded there, et scalded six men, 
three of whom died in the course of a 
week afterwards. The steam from 
low pressure scalds much worse than 
the steam from high pressure.” 

Mr Thomas Lean, engineer for 
Cornwall miners—‘‘ You are then 
well acquainted with steam-engines of 
every various construction ?>—Certain- 
ly am; I see fifty-seven every 
month. 

“* Do you conceive that there is any 
material difference in the respective 
safety of those engines?—Some of 
the engines are certainly safer than 
others. 

** Be so good as to state which, and 
why ?—I conceive there is no danger 
whatever in the use of high pressure 
steam-engines ; and for this reason, 
that in general, for an engine that is 
inten to be worked with high 
steam, the materials are made strong- 
er in proportion than the materials 
used for steam of low pressure.” 

I shall now collect the evidence in 
regard to the comparative merits of 
a cast or of a wrought iron boiler. 

Mr John Taylor Have you 
ever seen an explosion of a cast bee 
boiler >—No, have not; I have 
seen the effects at Wells Street; I 
was upon the ruins immediately af- 
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ter ; the effect seemed to be tremen- 
dous; there it knocked down the 
whole building, which was a su- 
gar-house of five or six stories high, 
and fragments appeared to be thrown 
in every direction ; the boiler itself 
was shattered into a great number of 
picces. 

** If that had been a wrought iron 
boiler and had burst, it would not 
have produced the same effect >—I 
think not. 

Mr William Chapman.—“< Would 
you not always recommend a boiler to 
be made of wrought metal on board 
steam-boats P—On board steam-boats 
1 would recommend them all to be 
made either of copper or charcoal iron 
plates, beat under the hammer and not 
rolled ; the resistance of cylindric boil- 
ers will be in the inverse ratio of their 
diameters.” 

Mr Philip Taylor.—“ The boilers 
I have generally employed,- are con- 
structed of malleable iron, commonly 
known by the name of charcoal iron, 
rivetted together and secured by strong 
wrought iron belts. From observing 
the danger arising from the introduc- 
tion of flat cast iron ends, I have ter- 
minated the ends of the boilers by 
wrought iron ones, nearly hemisphe- 
rical ; this mode of construction, as 
far as my experience goes, combines 
more strength and durability than any 
other.” 

Mr Henry Maudeslay.—“ What is 
your opinion as to the comparative 
safety of cast and wrought metal used 
in boilers >—I consider that 
iron is extremely safe, compared to 
cast iron. 

“ Then, at all events, it is your o- 
pinion, that in steam-boats boilers of 
wrought metal should be used in pre 
ference to cast >—No doubt about it. 

“* Do you think there is any mate- 
rial difference between the use of cop~ 
per and wrought iron ?—No, except- 
ing in the greater degree of corrosion 
to which iron is liable.” 

Mr Alexander Galloway.—“ Under 
all the circumstances of the case, I 
should most decidedly recommend a 
condensing engine, a condensing en- 
gine with a wrought iron boiler ; 

cause, when cast iron becomes sub« 
ject to high expansion and contrac- 
= the constant repetition of these 

ects In a ver t degree impairs 
the strength the: boiler” 

Mr John Braithwaite-—“ Would 
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not recommend on board steam- 
ts, wrought metal boilers to be 
used in preference to cast ?—Certain- 
ly ; I have made some discoveries my- 
self in the boilers I have put up, 


‘which makes them perfectly safe.” 


_ Mr John Hall.—“ 1 make boilers 
in cast iron, and I have proved them 
by an hydraulic press made for the 
purpose, and have gone as high as 250 
pounds to an inch, and that I con- 
sidered enough ; nothing happened.” 

Mr Alexander Tilloche— would 
prefer cast iron, contrary to the opi- 
nion of many le, and the reason 
I would prefer it is the same for 
which it is preferred in making can- 
non. It isnot possible to get thick 
plates of wrought iron perfect through- 
out, and you trust at last to rivets in 
joining them, but cast iron boilers can 

made of any you please ; 
instead of having a boiler that will 
stand sixty, it may be made to stand 
six hundred, of either wrought or 
cast iron. Another reason why I 
would prefer cast iron is, that the 
sheet iron corrodes much quicker, 
and destroys by oxydation, so that a 
boiler may be safe when first set up, 
and stand its proof, but very soon be- 
come unserviceable, or at least com- 
paratively so.” 

Mr Joha Stceil—* Will you give 
your opinion as to the comparative 
merits of wrought and cast iron ?— 
I cannot conceive as to the safety of 
the two, that there is any difference 
whatever, when the steam is used, as 
it generally is, for high pressure en- 
gines to 40 _— sin ~ inch. If it 
was uired to e the strongest 
I should consider 
cast iron preferable, because there you 
can get to an unlimited strength of 
resistance ; wrought iron you can only 
have of a certain thickness.” 

Mr William Brunton.—“ What in- 
jury do you think is likely to arise 
from the bursting of a high pressure 
boiler, composed of wrought iron ?—I 
conceive the injury would be more 


_ partial, in consequence of the frag- 


ments being larger ; for I do not su 

pose that the wrought iron boiler 
would be divided into so many parts 
as a cast iron boiler would. 

“In a steam-boat, what boiler 
would you most recommend to be 
used to insure safety to the persons on 

3 @ wrought iron or a cast iron 


boiler ?>—A wrought iron boiler, pro~ 
perly constructed.” 

Mr Josias Jessop.“ 1 think that 
if the boiler were made of malleable 
metal, such as iron and copper, it 
would be an additional security. 

“« What is the ground of your prefer- 
ence to malleable or wrought metal ?>— 
It does not burst by an explosion, as 
brittle metal does, but tears ; it would 
probably rend at the joints. . 

“You do not mean then to say, 
that it would be impossible that a 
malleable boiler would burst, but that 
it is improbable that it would ?—It 
would burst, but it would not fly in 
pieces ; the rent would create a natu- 
ral safety valve.” 

Mr Arthur Woolf, engineer, Corn- 
wall.—‘* Are your boilers in general 
made of wrought or cast iron?—Of east 
iron wholly ; I approve of the cast 
iron boilers in preference to any mix- 
ture of metals. 

“Do you consider that the cast 
iron boilet, upon the common con- 
struction, is equally safe with a 
wrought iron one?—Not upon the 
common construction that I have 
seen ; some I should have doubted 
= much ; I have seen some that are 
rather dangerous ; my patent consists 
of one composed of a number of tubes. 

Su a cast iron boiler, and a 
iron boiler of the 
orm and eapacity, to be ex 
the force of the internal say de 


ou think that the mischief likely to. 


equal ; taking any form you-please, 
and exploding both, which would do 
the most mischief ?—I do not think 
the wrought iron boiler would sepa- 
rate into so many pieces as the cast 
iron boiler. | 

do you think that the ex- 
plosion of the wrought iron boiler is 
attended 2 : much as the 
cast iron boiler ?—In e ing, €x= 
cepting what depends 
ments of the iron i ; I have no 
hesitation in sayi 


a. 


j 
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ers are t iron 
i boilers,” 
Mr Andrew Vivian—*< Do, you 
| conceive that there is é | 
y ence in the liability to any 
q s constructed of 
| § should conceive that cast iron could 
\ 


iron, with less difficulty ; I conceive 
1) it to be a very difficult thing to make 


can have it cast; we have some of 


and to make a wrought iron boiler 
equally strong as that, would be very 
difficult to be accomplished by work- 
men. 
. “ Supposing the only object to be 
safety to the lives or limbs of the per- 
sons who should be surrounding the 
engine, would you in that case prefer 
having the boiler of a high pressure 
ine of wrought or of cast iron? 
would have cast iron, because 
>) it.can certainly be made stronger 
) than wrought iron for the same ex- 
pence.” 
_ Mr Thomas Lean—“ Have you 
any choice, in point of safety only, 
between a boiler constructed of cast 
iron or of wrought iron ?—Were I to 
have a boiler where I wished to have 
the greatest strength, I would certain- 
ly have it made of cast. iron ; I have 
Bot one doubt that a cast iron boiler 
¢an be made much stronger than it is 
9 possible to make a wrought iron one ; 
4 x am fact, the explosions that we have 
Be in Cornwall have all been in 
>) Wrought iron boilers, but I never had 
' @he in cast iron boilers, nor have we 
had an accident from high pressure 
Steam ; all the accidents have been 
Set pressure steam in Corn- 
. Having thus extracted the substance 
of the examination, so far as relates to 
these two leading questions, I shall 
how beg leave to make a few obser- 


vations. 


& 


ly adapted safety valves.” Now, 
4 camnot exactly agree with the Com- 
Mittee in this general inference. A 
majority, I think fully two- 


thirds, are decided the 
: ed these persons include 
all who 
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@ wrought iron boiler so strong as we 
our boilers made two inches thick ; 


- who construct engines for the use of 
the Cornish miners. When employ- 
ed for that purpose, to 
& great saving, in point of economy, in 
the use of high pressure pers my 
Without, however, supposing any bias 
from this cause, the two cases are dif- 
ferent, and different rules may apply 
to them. It would seem, by e tes- 
timony of those concerned in steam~- 
beats, that the low pressure boilers 
burst alinost as often as the high pres- 
sure; but, in bursting, they do no 
injury ; the fragments never explode. 
The only danger is from the scalding 
of the steam ; but this seems never to 
have been experienced in boats, pro- 
bably from the covered state of the en- 
gine ; it occurred only in mines or ma- 
nufactu.es, where the workmen were 
ex to the steam. It appears to 
follow, therefore, that his Majesty’s 
subjects may travel in boats using low 
ressure engines, with perfect safety to 
ife and limb. Moreover, these boats 
seem, in all common cases, capable of 
sailing with every degree of rapidity 
which can be wished for. The steam- 
boats on the Clyde go, I believe, at 
the rate of seven or eight miles an 
hour, which is as rapid sailing as any 
one could desire or choose. There 
seems no motive, therefore, for en- 
countering the hazard of explosion, 
which probably ean never be entirel 
prevented in high pressure engines. 
am not to say, that the Le- 


aaa ought absolutely to prohibit 
use of boats with such engines ; 
because I share the feeling of the 
Committee, that as little restraint as 
possible ought to be placed on the na- 
course industry. I 
conceive, that, unless in v 

pa and special cases, the use of high 
ines in boats can serve no 


pressure 
precau- purpose, an 
on of well constructed boilers, and : couraged. i 


The Committee also appear 
to me to be ing from their own 


principle, when they load all steam- 
indiscriminately with trouble- 


some and expensive regulations, which 
seem to be or applicable only 


in the case of those. using high 
sure engines. If the bursting low 


any 
damage, why require, before every 


vo an examination an é 
yage, by be diffi. 


presence it may 
cult expensive to prooure 
why also demand, that the boiler 


- 


The Committee report, that the 
4 cons examined “ generally agree, 
though with some exceptions, that | 
ti 
almost all persons connected with 
spplicetion of: steam te machinery 
a Vou, 1. 
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times the pressure which it is intend- 
ed to sustain ? 

The Committee also report, that 
“<a great majority of opinions lean to 
boilers of wrought iron or metal, in 
preference to cast iron ;” and they 
therefore recommend as a regulation, 
“€ that all boilers belonging to the en- 
gines by which such vessels shall 
be worked, should be composed of 
wrought iron or copper.” Generally 
speaking, the same persons who re- 
commend low pressure engines, re- 
commend wrought iron; and those 
who advise high pressure engines, ad- 
vise cast iron. We do not exactly 
know why the Committee has adhered 
to the former in the one case, and to 
the latter in the other. The general 
result seems to be, that east iron boilers 
may be made stronger than wrought 
iron, and consequently less liable to 
explode ; but, when they do explode, 
they occasion more damage. On these 
grounds, the preference between the 
two appears somewhat of a dubious 

int. But, at all events, as the only 
object in the use of wrought iron is to 
diminish the injury produced by an 
explosion, I can see no possible motive 
for compelling the adoption of it in 
low pressure engines, which never ex- 
plode. ‘The hardship of such a regu- 
fation would also be very considerable, 
as it would render useless all the low 
pressure engines at present composed 
of cast iron, and oblige the proprietors 
to incur the expence of'a new machine. 

Upon the whole, the result of the 
evidence here collected appears to be, 
that there is no ground for giving any 
encouragement to the use of high pres- 
sure engines in steam-boats. But, if 
any proprietors choose to set such on 
foot, it is very proper that they should 
be made liable to the regulations pro- 

by the Committee. To impose, 

owever, the same regulations upon 

all steam-boats, appears to be both un- 
necessary and vexatious. | 


MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS ON 
SOME FACTS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 


MR EDITOR, 

Tne following observations, though 
unconnected by any other relation 
than that of having made in the 
saine situation, may probably afford 
an amusement to such of your readers 
as delight to wander, at this fine sea- 
son, by the sea side, and to remark the 

10 | 


varieties of organized life, or the di- 
versified appearances of the laws of 
nature, which are there presented. 
The facts which I have to notice, are 
not, besides, very generally known, 
and seem, on both these accounts, to 
be deserving of a place in your useful 
miscellany. 

1. My first observation relates to 
that species of marine animal which 
is known to naturalists by the name 
of Medusa Capillata. tis a frequent 
inhabitant of most of the shores of 
this island, and may easily be distin- 
guished from the other species of the 
same animal, by the remarkable trans- 
parency of its whole mass ; and more 
are opened by some beautiful spots of 

right purple, which are placed near 
the centre of its disk. I ought, per- 
haps, to remark, for the sake of some 
of your readers, that the class of ani- 
mals, of which that alluded to in the 
following observation is a species, is 
commonly known in this country by 
the name of the sea-hlubber, and is 
remarkable for several striking pro- 
perties, which characterize some of its 
— such as that of occasioning a 

eeling of irritation in the skin when 
touched, and of being phosphorescent 
in the dark. To a common observer, 
all the varieties of this animal appear 
to be merely masses of a transparent 
jelly, scarcely worthy of being rank- 
ed among the class of animals, and ap- 
parently driven, without the power of 
directing their course, by the varying 
direction of the winds or the waves. 
If, however, on a fine day, when the 
sea is calm, and when one of the spe- 
cies to which I now allude is swim- 
ming near the shore, an attentive eye 
be kept upon its movements, within a 
yard or two of the place of the animal, 
the following very beautiful and a- 
musing appearance will be observed. 
As the animal moves forward, it is 
constantly employed in forming its 
disk into a greater or less degree of 
ae while at every such change 
in the form of its mass, a fringe of 
most beautiful and apparently silky 
filaments, all around the circumfes 
rence of the disk, is protruded into 
the water, and again withdrawn into 
the body of the animal, as it resumes 
its ordinary and more flattened appear- 
ance. These filaments pro from 
the circumference of a circular space, 
which is placed near the centre of the 
animal, and may be distinctly seen 
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passing from thence, in the form of 
rays, to the extremity of the disk. 
The progress of this animal is there- 
fore performed, as the reader will un- 
derstand from the foregoing remarks, 
by a species of spinning; and the 
kind of organization by which this is 
effected, has always appeared to my- 
selt' to be one of the most pleasing in- 
stances of the wisdom of nature with 
which I am acquainted, and adapted 
most happily to illustrate the remark, 
that some of the finest specimens of 
What is exquisite in structure, may be 
discovered in animals of’ the very low- 
est order. 

I am not certain whether any other 
of the species of this class possess the 
game organ to which I have now al- 
luded. Indeed I think we have rea- 
Son to believe, that most of the species 
possess a power of locomotion, though 
hot apparently of so fine a construc- 
tion, yet certainly capable of accelerat- 
ing their progress to a much greater 
degree. I remember, indeed, to have 
been once remarkably struck with this 
fact, while bathing with a companion 
in one of those arms of the sea which 
intersect the western shores of Ar- 

Ushire. We had been in use, dur- 


Ing the greater part of the summer, to 


bathe in the same spot. One day, 
however, we were astonished on ok 
vancing farther into the water, to per- 
ceive myriads of the Medusa in rapid 
progress from the head of the loch, 
apparen tly towards the open sea. They 
continued to float by us in countless 
Mumbers, during the whole of the 
time we continued in the water ; and 
though I was aware of the effect which 
fome of the species are said to produce 
upon the skin when handled, we yet 
ventured, in youthful wantonness, and, 
I dare say, to the no small annoyance 
of the “ emigrants,” to pelt one an- 
other with them for a very consider- 
able time, without afterwards experi- 
encing any disagreeable sensations. 
Next day, no appearance of the Me- 
dusa could be seen ; and I inferred at 
the time, that the animal was accus- 
ong and rapid migrations, pro 
the end of the ine 
Jand bays, towards the open sea. ‘Those 
whi are acquainted with the late voy- 
age of Humboldt across the Atlantic, 
will indeed recollect, that one part of 
that vast sea is completely covered by 


many species of this animal, for the 
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existence of which, in that situation, 
the naturalist was very much puzzled 
to account. A collection of observa- 
tions like the foregoing, would pro- 
as enable us to solve this difficulty, 

I have only turther to remark on 
this article, that, as the substance of 
the Medusa is gelatinous, and as this 
matter is soluble in common water, 
any person may procure the filaments 
I betore noticed, by placing one of the 
animals possessing sliem in a bason of 
river water during forty-eight hours. 
At the end of that time, the substance 
of the animal will be found to have 
become entirely dissolved, and the 
filaments will be obtained floating on 
the surfuce. 

2. My next observation relates to a 
remarkable appearance produced by 
the refraction of the rays of light. 
If an observer is seated on a ledge of 
rock which has a gentle declivity to- 
wards the sea, and if the tide is in such 
a state that the wave, after having ad- 
vanced upon the rock, rests precisely 
at its margin when the water is at its 
utmost retreat, the following amusing 
appearance will be remarked. As the 
wave alternately advances and retires, 
that part of the rock which is subject 
to the inundation, will appear to be 
alternately lifted and depressed with 
something resembling “ a living mo- 
tion.” The solid stone, in short, will 
appear as if transtormed into some- 
thing either endued with spontaneous 
activity, or at least so light and moves 
able in its texture, as to be agitated 
with the same facility, and very much 
in the same way as the floating fuct 
which may happen to be attached 
to it. 

- here are few of your readers, I 
dare say, of those at least who shall 
actually observe the appearance, who 
will find any difficulty in assigning 
the cause of it. Every person knows, 
that if a shilling be put into a bason, 
so as to be covered trom the view of 
an observer by its margin, and if water 
be then poured into the bason, the 
piece of money is seen gradually to 
rise in the water, so as to become 
completely visible to the eye of the 
sctator. It is evidently in precisely 
the same way that the alternate ap- 
nce of elevation and depression 

in the margin of the rock is produ- 
ced. When the advancing wave hia 
dually makes its way up the slop- 


ing surface, that part of the stone 
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which is covered by the water, of 
course, xo to be affected with a 
gradual elevation ; as the wave retires, 
the rock necessarily sinks to its proper 


level ; and if the ebb of the wave does 


not go beyond the boundary of the 
rock, the appearance of motion is of 
course uninterrupted ; and when it 
has once attracted the notice of the 
observer, will be found to present a 
phenomenon which it is both amusing 
and instructive to contemplate. 

3. I have now to direct the atten- 
tion of your readers to some particu- 
lars respecting the production and dif- 
fusion of fogs. It has been stated as 
being now decisively proved, that fogs 
are not to be regarded merely as va- 
pour suspended in the air by the 
simple circumstance of the inferior 
specific gravity of their particles, but 
as moisture so combined with electri- 
city, as to assume that inferior gravi- 
ty by which its re TaN is affected ; 
and, as a proof of this, it is said, that, 
on one occasion, a fog having been 
carried very near a tree, the electrici- 
ty of the fog was attracted by the tree, 
and the moisture thus deprived of its 
electricity was so immediately convert- 
ed into snow, as actually to tear up, by 
its overwhelming impulse, the roots of 
the tree upon whose branches it had 
rested. Now, although the fact, when 
thusstated, certainly possesses noslight 
resemblance to some of those which 
the renowned Munchausen observed 
in the course of his journeyings, I 
have yet long been convinced that the 
theory which it supposes is perfectly 
correct. Indeed, considering how far 
our knowledge of the properties of 
electricity has been extended, and 
how certainly we are now informed of 
its universal diffusion, it is not a little 
astonishing that philosophers should 
persist, with such obstinacy, in exclud- 
ing it trom their explanations of' those 
ordinary appearances, with which it 
cannot be doubted that it has the 
most intimate connection. Who, for 
instance, can doubt that snow, and 
rain, and dew, in all their varieties, 
are not aenety dependent, according 
to the prevailing theory, upon the 
meeting and intermixture of currents 
of air of different temperatures,—but, 
far more, upon changes taking place 
in that active fluid, which seems to 
pervade and communicate their most 
Important properties to every thing 
upon and around this globe. That 


the production of mist is chiefly de~ 

ndent upon the agency of this fluid, 

am satisfied, among other considera- 
tions, from a fact which I have fre« 
quently noticed upon the sandy shores 
of the Firth of Forth. When the air 
is in that state which is productive of 
mist, that is, when an east or north- 
east wind has been blowing for some 
time, I have rs ge remarked, that 
the water which was left upon the 
sands of the beach, and in every basin 
and pool which was near the shore, 
is carried off by evaporation, with a 
celerity and power which gives to the 
whole coast the appearance of a vast 
smoking furnace. And that this is 
not merely the effect of the tempera- 
ture of the air at the time, must be 
evident from this consideration, that, 
on many of our most splendid and 
sultry days, when the wind happens 
to blow from any of the south or west 
points, no trace of evaporation can be 
perceived, and the atmosphere is in- 
deed remarkable for a very i 
degree of transparency. 

An east wind, in this climate, there« 
fore, I apprehend, is to be considered 
as connected with important changes 
in the electrical state of the atmo 
sphere, as might indeed have been long 
ago suspected from the known increase 
of pressure in this fluid when the 
wind blows from any of the east- 
ern points. ‘These electrical changes, 
which probably take place at the same 
time in the atmosphere and in the 
earth, appear to be peculiarly favour- 
able to the elevation and suspension of 
vapour ; and hence it happens, that, 
when the wind blows from the east, 
we are immediately plunged in @ 
cloud of haze or fog, while those ge- 
nial breezes, which have traversed the 
Atlantic, and which might have been 
expected to come to us with wings 
profusely bedewed with the moisture 
of their way, pour only around us that 
beautiful transparency, through which 
all the hues of nature are seen to ad- 
vantage. 

4. I have one further remark to 
make. It often happens, in very calm 
weather, that the sea has the appear- 
ance of being very beautifully varied, 
from portions of its surface being 
gently agitated, while other portions 
are in a state of perfect repose ; and 
these alternations are commonly so 
disposed, as rather to 
semble the effect of some moving body 
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which had passed in a winding direc- 
tion over its surtace, than of any 
cause existing in nature itself. No- 
thing is more common, indeed, than 
to hear this appearance ascribed to a 
variety ot causes,—to the oily matter 
deposited by vessels which had sailed 
in the direction ot the more placid 
portions,—to something in the bottom 
of the sea which rendered the surtace 


’ more easily agitated in some parts than 


in others,—to the influence of clouds 
exerting a composing energy on those 
tracts of water which le beneath 
them,—or to the eftect of promonto- 
ries and other partial irregularities in 
interrupting the natural direction of 
the wind. The simple account, how- 
ever, of these appearances, seems to 
be, that, besides those greater and 
more extensive agitations to which the 
atmosphere around us is constantly 
liable, its lowest stratum is also oc- 
casionally subject, especially where it 
is in contact with the surface of the 
Sea, to a tremulous agitation of a far 
less perceptible character ; which seems 
to originate in causes somewhat dif- 
ferent from that by which wind is 
produced ; and the existence of which 
could only be discovered by its effect 

n a surface so easily agitated as 

t which a very placid sea presents. 
It is to this slight tremulous agitation 
in the lower surface of the air, a mo- 
tion, I may remark, which is probabl 
not very easily whic 
$eems, as I have already said, to de- 
pend upon causes of a peculiar nature, 
and not necessarily to be carried for- 
ward like wind, in a continued stream, 
that I am disposed to attribute those 
Variations of the surface, by which 
even the calmest sea is commonly 
marked ; and I am persuaded, that any 
person who will take the trouble of 
remarking the manner in which these 
agitated and calmer portions of the 
Water are gradually varied and inter- 
Mingled with each other, will readily 
acquiesce in this solution of the phe- 
nomenon. 

Whatever, Sir, may be the truth of 
these explanations, I apprehend, how- 
ever, that your miscellany can seldom 
be better employed than in giving 


| eurrency to such views of the appear- 


ances of Nature as may lead your 
feaders to a more intelligent observa- 
tion of the beauteous order which pre- 
¥Yails around us ; and, with assurances 


| @f my being always ready to assist 
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you in the attainment of this object, 
so far as my ability may extend, I am, 
Mr Editor, yours very ae 


ACCOUNT OF A REMARKABLE AUs= 
DIENCE OF A POLISH AMBASSADOR 
AT THE COURT OF QUEEN ELIZA 
BETH IN 1597. 


Tue arrival in 1597 of an ambas- 
sador from Sigismund the Third, 
King of Poland, at the Court of Eliza- 
beth, is mentioned by all the histori- 
ans of her reign. ‘This ambassador, 
whose name was Paul Dzialenski, was 
sent to complain of some interruption 
of the Polish commerce by the Eng- 
lish cruizers; a measure to which, 
according to Carte, * his master was 
instigated by certain Jesuits at his 
Court in the interest of the King of 
Spain. Elizabeth granted him a pub- 
lic audience, at which he a 
sed her in a harangue of uncommon 
boldness and vehemence, to which she 
immediately made a suitable reply in 
Latin, in which tongue the Pole had 
spoken. ‘The substance of both their 
speeches is given in Camden’s An- 
nals, and in Carte’s History ; but we 
have procured an extract from the 
Burghley Manuscripts, preserved in 
the British Museum, of a letter from 
Sir Robert Cecil to the Earl of Es- 
sex, which, as it contains much more 
minute details of the circumstances 
attending this remarkable audience 
than are to be found in these histories, 
cannot fail, we should think, to prove 
interesting to our readers. 

The letter is not a little curious in 
several —— Elizabeth’s partiali- 
ty for handsome men is well known to 

who are acquainted with her his- 
tory and character; and it appears 
from this letter, that she was adtcoh 
to grant the Polish ambassador a pub- 
lic and splendid audience, from the 
very favourable accounts she had re« 
ceived of the beauty and elegance of his 
rson and manners. She seems to have 
en prepared to hear an address from 
him, couched in those romantic terms 
of love and admirationin which she was 
sometimes accosted by her courtiers ; 
who, when they wished to ingratiate 
themselves, always contrived to mingle 


* Carte’s History of England, Vol, Ul. 
p- 665. 
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the praisesof the woman with the adu- 
lation of the Queen ; and her disap- 
pointment and indignation were there- 
tore proportionally great, when she was 
SO Ae attacked by a young and 
handsome foreigner. The courtly 
writer of the letter, however, swears, 
that she did not lose her dignity in ad- 
ministering the deserved reprimand to 
the Pole ; and he takes care to enjoin 
Essex to praise her when he should 
write to court, for the temper and elo- 
quence she displayed on the occasion. 
It is evident enough that such praises 
from her favourite were expected, and 
would be grateful to her. 

—‘* There arriued three daies since 
in the cittie an Ambass‘ out of Po- 
land, a gentleman of excellent fashion, 
witte, discourse, language, and par- 
son; the Queene was possessed by 
some of our new counsellors, that are 
as cunning in intelligence, as in decy- 
phering, that his negotiation tendeth 
to a proposition of peace. Her Ma** 
in respect that his father the Duke of 
Finland had so much honored her, 
besydes the lyking she had of this 
gentleman’s commelines and qualities, 
brought to her by reporte, did resolue 
to receaue him publickly, in the 
Chamber of Presence, where most of 
the Erles and Noblemen about the 
Court attended, and made it a great 
day. He was brought in, attired in a 
longe robe of black veluett, well jeweld 
and buttond, and cam to kisse her 
Ma* hands where she stood vnder 
the state, from whence he straight re- 
tired, tene yards of, and then beganne 
his oration aloude in Latin, with such 
a gallant countenance, as in my lyte I 
neuer behelde. The effect of it was 
this, that “ the King hath sent him 
to putt her Ma“ in minde ofthe aun- 
cient confederacies betweene the Kings 
of Poland and England, that neuer 
amonarche in Europe did willinglie 
neglect their friendship, that he had 
eucr friendlie receauc This marchants 
and subiects of all qualitie, that she 
had suffered his to be spoiled, without 
restitution ; not for lacke of knowledge 
of the violences, but out of meere in- 
justice, not caring to minister reme- 
die, notwithstanding many particular 
petitions and letters receaued ; and to 
confirme her disposition to avowe 
these courses (violating both the law 
of nature and nations), because ther 
were quarels between her and the 


King of Spaine,:she therfor tooke 


upon her, by mandat, to prohibite 
him and his countries, assuming ther 
by to her self a superioritie (not tol- 
lerable) ouer other princes, nor he de~ 
termined to endure, but rather wished 
her to knowe, that yf there were no 
more then the auncient amitie be 
tween Spaine and him, it were no 
reason, to looke that his subiects 
should be impedited, much lesse now, 
when a strickt obligation of bloud had 
so conioyned him with the illustrious 
house of Austria:” concluding, that 
it her Ma‘* would not reforme it, he 
would, 

“< 'To this I sweare by the liuing God, 
that her Ma‘* made one of the best 
aunswers, ex tempore, in Latin, that 
eucr I heard, being much mooued to 
be so challenged in publick, especial- 
ly so much against her expectation. 
The wordes of her begining were 
these: “ Suerlie, I can hardlie be- 
leeue, that yf the King himself were 
present, he would haue used such a 
language, for yf he should, I must 
haue thought, that his being a king 
not of many yeares, and that (non de 
jure sanguinis, sed jure electionis, imo 
noviter electus) may happilie leaue 
him vnintormed of that course, welt 
his fauther and auncestors haue tak- 
en with us, and wch peraduenture 
shal be obserued by those that shall 
liue to come after him; and as for 
you, (saied she to the Ambassr,) al- 
though I perceaue you haue redde 
many bookes, to fortifie your argu- 
ments in this case, yet am I apt to 
beleeue, that you haue not lighted 
upon the chapter, that preseribeth 
the forme to be used between kin 
and princes; but were it not for the 
place you hold, to haue so publickly 
an imputation throwne upon our jus- 
tice, weh as yet neuer failed, wee 
would aunswer this audacitie of yours 
in an other style; and for the particu- 
lars of y" negotiations, wee will ap- 
point some of our counsell to conferre 
with you, to see upon what ground 
this clamor of yours hath his funda- 
tion, who haue showed y'self rather 
an heralde, then an ambassador.” 1 
assure your L?, though I am not apt 
to wonder, I must confesse before the 
liuing Lord, that I neuer heard her 
(when I know her spirits were in pase 
sion) speake with better moderation 
in my lyfe. : 

“ You will thinke it strange that I 
am thus idle, as to use an other bes 
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dies hand: I assure you, I haue hurte 
my thumme at this hower, and be- 
cause the Queene tould me, she was 
sorrye you heard not his Latin and 
hers, I promised her to make you 
partaker of as much as | could re- 
member, being as I knew the worst 
you would expect from her, and yet 
the best could come from any other ; 
yf therefore this my lettre finde you, 
and that you write backe, I pray you 
take notice that you were pleased to 
heare of her wise and eloquent an- 


Burghley Papers, 1597. 
Mus. Brit. Bibl. Lansdown. 
Vol. 85. 


ON THE PROPER USE OF TERMS IN 
WRITING. 


MR EDITOR, 
~ Tue use of appropriate terms to 
convey information with effect, or to 
Biecribe objects with accuracy, is one 
Of the first beauties in written compo- 
Sition ; and I trust I shall have your 


Gndulgence, and that of the readers of 


the Edinburgh Magazine, while I 
int out one or two incongruities 
Which are to be met with in the works 
Of many respectable authors. 
- No expression in descriptive writing 
is more frequent, than that such or 
such alake is a “ beautiful sheet of wa- 
ter ;”—and yet no term is more indefi- 
Mite or worse understood than this. 
To a stranger to the object described, 
it may imply an extent of water fifty 
miles in Minott while perhaps to 


Another, it does not suggest a space 


@escribes, no 


farger than a mill-pond. It is evident 
that, unless the author who uses a 
term so undefined, specifies the actual 
fength and breadth of the water he 
person can form the 
Slightest idea of the dimensions of this 
Said sheet of water. As an improve- 
Ment on the expression, I take the 
liberty to suggest a plan by which 
Such indefinite description may be 
Avoided, without changing the word 
Miow in general use. I would term 
Bll the largest lakes or expanses of 
Water, say, for instance, not less 
than fifty miles in length and ten in 
Breadth, a sheet of water ;—those 
f less dimensions, or twenty-five 
Miles in | and fiye in breadth, 
B half sheet ;—those of smaller size a 

varter sheet ;—and lakes still smaller 


' these may be distinguished by 
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the terms octavo pages of water, duo 
decimo pages, &c.—till the most insig~ 
nificant pond should have ea distine- 
tive name, that should represent its 
relative size to the mind with suffi- 
cient accuracy. ‘To the public the in- 
troduction of this plan would be of 
essential service ; and if it were once 
generally adopted, no one could be at 
a loss to conceive the meaning of an- 
other. Few persons who read books 
are ignorant of the comparative sizes 
into-which paper is folded ; and if the 
appointed standard were to be fool's- 
cap, many respectable authors would 
find themselves at home. 

Another expression of unrestricted 
meaning frequently met with in books, 
is “ an arm of the sea.” The writers 
who first used this term had certain 
ly their reasons for doing so. Perhaps 
they metaphorically supposed the sea 
an animal ; but if they took the idea 
from the human species, and gave the 
name of arm to places relatively si- 
tuated in the ocean, there is an in- 
congruity in the expression which is 
really ludicrous ; for no analogy can 
reconcile either an arm or the bottom 
of the sea to the corresponding parts 
in the “‘ human form divine.” Some- 
times we find the phrase, arm of the 
sea, put for a navigable inlet 100 miles 
in length:—at other times a creek 
not extending so many yards is so de- 
nominated. If the sea is to be a me- 
taphorical monster (and so it must be, 
for it has more than a hundred arms 
in Scotland alone), why do not geo- 
graphers lay down the position of its 
legs as well as its arms ? or, if it has 
no legs, may it not have fins anda 
tail ? 

A ridge or chain of mountains runs 
ning across, or traversing an island or 
a continent, is another phrase in very 
common use among our geographical 
writers ; whereas the fact is, that the 
said ridges, luckily for the stability of 
the earth’s surface, continue, and have 
continued since the creation, in their 
accustomed places. Knowing of no 
good reason, either moral, political, or 
orthographical, for using these misap- 
plied metaphorical terms, may I beg 
to suggest, that authors ought to em- 
ploy words which, in their meaning, 
include the. immoveability of these 
fixtures of nature. I know not, Sir, 
what you may think on this sub- 
ject; but it is certainly a serious 
thing to unsettle all our notions of 
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gravity, by making mountains rise 
or ascend in majesty, and even pierce 
the very clouds which dim them to our 
sight. 

In the foregoing remarks I refer 
only to works which treat of matters 
of tact,—not to works of fiction. I 
have no desire to curb the genius ot 
our poets, by taking one word out of 
their vocabulary. Let the roaring ot 
the sea in a tempest, or the soft mur- 
mur of its almost quiescent waves in 
a calm, be granted to those who 
would personity a poker, or apostro- 
phize a coffee-pot. And rivers may 
glide, rush, and hasten with fearful 
velocity,—hend, twist, and stretch ;— 
or, if they please, steal gently along, 
and kiss the wild-flowers which over- 
hang their banks, in peace, and with- 
out molestation from me ;—provided 
it be always understood, that these 
phrases are merely figures or fictions 
of speech, and convey nothing which 
can disturb our belief of the earth's 
stability, or shake our faith in the 
received ideas which divide animated 
from inanimate matter. 

I am, Sir, yours, Xc. 
Peter Panetoss, LL.D. 
. & ASS. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE PRINCIPLES 
OF THE POOR-LAWS. 


In the union of integrity and wis- 
dom consists the perfection of govern- 
ment, and from the want of some one 
of these two essential requisites to go- 
vern, every species of mal-administra- 
tion necessarily flows. In the pas- 
sing of laws which are directed to the 
pene good of the community at 
arge, and which are wholly uncon- 
nected with the personal interests of 
individuals, it is impossible that le- 
gislators can have had any sinister 

urpose in view. In this om of 
egislation, therefore, their errors 
must proceed, not from a want of in- 
tegrity, but from a want of wisdom,— 
from a want of those just and compre- 
hensive views of the nature of society, 
without which no legislator can ever 
be qualified to regulate its complex 
concerns. In all those laws, for ex- 
ample, which have been passed for the 
encouragement of commerce, there is 
no reason to believe that their authors 
had any other object in view than 
what they professed. They really de- 


signed to promote trade, and the arti-, 
ficial system by which they encum- 
bered it, was the result, not of mee 
intention, but of ignorance. Their 
plans not harmonizing with the great 
and original laws of society, thwarted 
its progress, and counteracted the first 
principles of social improvement.— 
Such, however, was unquestionably 
far from their intention. In the case 
also of the English system of poor~ 
laws, we cannot doubt that the inten. 
tions of the legislators were exceeding-~ 
ly laudable. Their object was to re- 
lieve the poor at the expence of the 
rich,—to take from those who were 
amply provided with all the super- 
fluities of life what was necessary for 
the support of the destitute. The in- 
tention was here benevolent in the 
extreme. But the evils which have 
flowed from this erring benevolence, 
have taught us the necessity of not 
rashly giving way to appearances, but 
of rigidly canvassing the merits of all 
those projects of benevolence, how- 
ever specious an aspect they may as- 
sume, and of examining not merely 
whether the object in view be a good 
one, but whether the means propos- 
ed afford any chance of accomplishing 
it. According to these principles, we 
propose shortly to examine the nature 
and policy of the English system of 
poor-laws. 

As it is by the industry of the la-« 
bouring classes that the community at 
large are provided with food, cloth- 
ing, and lodging, it seems at first view 
both reasonable and humane, that 
when this useful class fall into pover- 
ty and want, the richer classes, te 
whose comfort they so largely admi- 
nister, should contribute to their re- 
lief ; and there is no question, that 
if, in any season of general distress, the 
poor could be relieved by the simple 

rocess of assessing the rich, both 
humanity and sound policy would 
justify the most effectual measures for 
this purpose. But experience too 
fatally proves that the system of 
neral assessments on the rich for the 
relief of the poor, produces effects pre- 
cisely the reverse of those intended ; 
—that, so far from relieving their dis- 
tress, or in any respect improving 
their condition, it plunges them into 
the lowest depths of vice and misery,— 
ng 1 their minds every feeling 
of honest independence,—reconciling 
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them to idleness and beggary,—and 
finally, increasing the distress which 
Those va- 
rious evils have been sometimes as- 
cribed to the faulty administration of 
the system, and many cases of gross 
corruption and mismanagement have 
no doubt been pointed out. But a 
system which professes benevolence, 


and which is thus fruitful in all the 


worst of evils, must be wrong not 
merely in detail, but in principle. 
It must have some inherent quality of 
mischief by which so much intended 
is transmuted into so much prac- 
tical evil. The two great calamities 
to which the labourer is chiefly ex- 
posed, are a want of subsistence or a 
want of employment. 
“A want of food may either arise 
from a deficiency in the usual sup- 
, or the same effect may be pro- 
by an over abundant popula- 
tion. In either case, a smaller sup- 
ply has to be divided among a larger 
mumber of consumers, and in these 
circumstances it is evident that a 
Siialler share must fall to the lot of 
each. The deficient supply is divided 
among the consumers in smaller por- 
tions by means of a higher price ; the 
Bee rising in consequence of the de- 
iency, until the labourer is disabled 
from purchasing the same quantity as 
before. The evil falls upon the rich 
in’ the form of a tax; they use the 
same quantity of subsistence as before ; 
but they purchase it at a higher price. 


_ The wages of the labourer not being 


sufficient for this, he is put upon short 
allowance ; and it is by his savings 
that the deficient supply is made to 
last out the year. In such cases, the 
law has generally interfered to regu- 
late , or to extort money from 


| the rich in order to divide it among 


the poor, the principle in either case 
ing the same, namely, the making a 
pe distribution of money among 
labourers to enable them to con- 
sume the same tity of a scarcer 
commodity. We shall suppose the 
annual consumption of a country to 


) aMount to 100 millions of quarters of 
wheat. 


In consequence of a bad har- 
vest the supp] short by 10 mil- 
lions. It is clear, therefore, that, by 


#6me means or other, the deficientsup- 


ply of 90 millions, in the same manner 


) & formerly the more abundant supply 
100 millions, must be made to last 


the same number of consumers the 
VOL. j 
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same le of time. It is equally 
evident that, for this purpose, a cera 


tain proportion of the community 
must consume less, and they are re~ 
duced to this diminished consumption 
by the rise of price. But the system 
which we are considering makes a ge# 
neral distribution of money among | 
the labourers, that they may be en- 
abled to procure the same quantity of 
provisions as before ;—or, in other 
words, that they may be enabled to 
consume 100 millions when the whole 
produce only amounts to 90 millions. 
It is evident, therefore, that for the 
evil of scarcity, a general distribution 
of money affords no relief whatever. 
The other evil to which the laboure 
er is exposed, namely, a general scarci« 
ty of work, can only be adequately re« 
lieved by increasing the funds of pro« 
ductive industry. The employment 
of the poor in work-houses, which is 
the remedy provided by the law, cre 
ates no new fund for the maintenance 
of labour. It merely diverts a por« 
tion of the old stock into a different 
channel. Even if there were no such 
establishments, the materials which are 
there worked up, would set industry 
in motion under the more careful in« 
spection of the private manufacturer ; 
and the effect of such projects is not 
to increase the funds of industry, but 
to change their management,—to take’ 
them from those who have an interest 
in faithfully administering them, and 
to place them under less careful over« 
seers, where they may be abused or lost. 
All such projects, therefore, for the 
relief of the labouring classes, are of 
the most mischievous operation, They. 
originate in the most mistaken an 
partial views, and manifest an ignor- 
ance of those great and general laws 
on which ‘the structure of society is. 
framed, and to which, all subordinate. 
ought to be accommodat= 


But although the evil of this 

tem he now generally admitted, it has 
been acted upon so universally, and to 
such an extent in England, that it 
has become a question of serious dif- 
ficulty in what’manner all its various 
evils can now be checked, So widely 
has it spread the evil of mendicity,—so 
thoroughly has it corrupted the mora} 
feeling of the great mass‘of the com- 
munity,—and so general, of late years, 
has been the stagnation of trade, an 

the want’ of employment; among’ the 
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labouring classes, that a vast train of 
helpless dependents are now attached 
to it, who cannot be suddenly cast off 
to misery and want. And in this in- 
deed consists one great evil of every 
erroneous and artificial scheme of po~- 
licy, that, in the course of time, it es- 
tablishes itself among the fixed and 
settled arrangements of society, so 
that, however sensible we may be of 
its mischief’, we cannot suddenly re- 
move it without producing the most 
extensive disorder and mischief. This 
naturally creates hesitation among 
those. who, however they may feel 
the evil, are desirous to accomplish 
the proposed reformation at the least 
possible expence of present misery. 
In the case of the English poor-laws, 
however, the malady is not stationary. 
It is making continual progress,—it 
is gradually undermining the sound 
and healthy constitution of society, 
and it requires, therefore, to be check- 
ed by seasonable and vigorous reme- 
dies. 

The system established in Eng- 
land, of a compulsory provision for 
the relief of the poor, originated in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and 
the various statutes which were pass- 
ed on this important subject, were 
consolidated into one general law, 
by the 43d of her reign. This sta- 
tute enacts, that “ the churchwar- 
dens and overseers” shall take or- 
der from time to time (with the con- 
sent of two or more justices) for set- 
ting to work the children of all such 
whose parents shall not be thought 
able to keep and maintain their chil- 
dren ; and also for setting to work all 
such persons, married or unmarried, 


having no means to maintain them, 


and use no ordinary or daily trade of 
life to get their living by ; and also to 
raise by taxation, &c. ‘‘ a convenient 
stock of flax, &c. to set the poor on 
work ;” and also competent sums of 
money for and towards the ne 

relief of the lame, impotent, old, blind, 
and such other among them, being 
poor and not able to work.” 

By this law the churchwardens 
are invested with the important 
power of taxing the people for the 
support of the poor, or for setting to 
work poor chil @, or sach an hed no 
employment. All the various details 
of the system,—the mode of maki 
the assessment,—the species of 


perty to which it was to be extentied, 


were either left entirely to their dis- 
cretion, or no precise rule was  pre- 
scribed for their conduct; nor was 
any adequate security provided by the 
law for the upright administration of 
the funds which they were empower- 
ed to raise. The statute is framed 
in vague and general terms. The 
ject which it proposes is indeed plain 
and obvious, as well as the vast powers 
which it creates ; but it contains no 
adequate provision for regulating the 
exercise of these powers ; it trusts the 
whole practical detail of the measure 
to the discretion of individuals. In 
the administration of this system of 
compulsory charity, disputes have in 
consequence been continually arising 
respecting the legality of the proceed- 
ings of the churchwardens, and re- 
specting another important point, 
namely, the species of poeperty which 
is legally rateable to the parish con- 
tributions. This has been a most fer- 
tile subject of legal wrangling, inso- 
much, that the money expended on 
law-suits amounted in 1815 to 
L.285,000 ; and amid the series of 
contradictory decisions and _ statutes 
by which the subject is perplexed, 
there is still ample scope for new 
doubts and interminable disputes. 

It is generally believed, that the 
intention of the legislature was to sub- 
ject every species of property to con- 
tribution. But in practice, so many 
difficulties have been experienced in 
enforcing this law against personal 
property, that the burden falls almost 
exclusively on land and houses, and 
it has been gradually encroaching 
upon the income derived from this 
source, until it threatens in some cases 
its total extinction. At the time. 
when the 43d Elizabeth was passed, 
it might have been easily foreseen, 
that a system of compulsory provision 
for the relief of the poor, established 
and acted upon throughout the king- 
dom, woul necessartiy tend to relax 
the principle of private exertion, —that 
the stimulus to industry, frugality, 
and foresight, being once withdrawn, 
misery would increase,—that new 
claimants thus continually arising, 
the administrators of those fun 
would be gradually overborne by the 
solicitations of beggary, 
—that, in place of any nice discrimi- 


ng nation between the cases of different 


claimants, the easy process would be 
adopted of confounding them all un- 
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der some general rule,—and that, in 
this way, the foundation was laid for a 
system of profuse and indiscriminate 

rity, which, by gradually corrupt- 
img the habits of the labouring classes, 
would necessarily multiply its objects, 
new and increased contribu- 
tions would be required, and that, 
from this fertile fountain of evil, new 
streams of eorruption would thus con- 
tinually issue, to vitiate and to de- 
stroy the moral feelings of the people. 
It is evident, that the system contains 
within itself a principle of continual 


_ dmcrease, and unless it meets with 


some decided check, it may proceed 
in absorbing the capital of the country 
to-an indefinite extent. ‘These evils 
ate pointed out with great force and 
effect by the Select Committee ap- 
pointed by the House of Commons 


tO report upon this important sub-. 


ject. ‘‘ By diminishing the natu- 
val impulse (it is by 
which men are instigated to indus- 
try and good conduct, by supersed- 
ing the necessity of providing, in the 
season of health and vigour, for the 
wants of sickness and old age, and by 
making poverty and misery the condi- 
tions on which relief is to be obtained, 


| your Committee cannot but fear, from 


areference to the increased numbers 
of the poor, and increased and increas- 
ing amount of the sums raised for 
their relief, that this system is perpe- 
dually encouraging and increasing the 
amount of misery it was designed to 
alleviate, creating, at the same time, 
an unlunited demand on funds which 
it cannot augment ; and as every sys- 
tem of relief founded on compulso- 
a enactments must be divested of 
character of benevolence, so it 
is without its beneficial effects; as 
it proceeds from no impulse of cha- 
rity, it creates no feelings of gratitude, 
and not untrequently engenders dis- 
positions and habits calculated to se- 
parate rather than unite the interests 
of the higher and lower orders of the 
community.” 
» The practical evils flowing from 
this system very soon began to be ve 
seriously felt, and we find King Wil- 
liam, in the year 1699, quienes in 
@speech from the throne, his 
that the increase of the poor had 
come so great a burden to the king- 
dom ; and that their loose and i 
life had contributed in some measure 
to the depravity of manners which 
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was complained of. In the same 
strain Bishop Burnet touches the v 
root of the mischief, in the admirable 
remarks with which he concludes his 
history: ‘* It may be thought (he ob- 
suresh a strange motion from a bishop, 
that the act for charging every pari 
to maintain their own poor were well 
reviewed, if not taken away, this seems 
to encourage idle and lazy people in 
their sloth, when they know they must 
be maintained.” 
The evil, however, was then only 
in its infancy. It has now attained 
to greater maturity, and it seems to 
be still progressive. We have no ac- 
count of the annual sums collected for 
the maintenance of the poor ,previous 
to the year 1776. In that year the 
sum collected was L. 1,720,361, of 
which L.1,556,804 was expended on 
the poor. On an average of the years 
1783, 1784, and 1785, the sum raised 
was L.2,167,749, of which L.2,004,238 
was employed in the same manner, 
In 1803, the sum raised had in- 
creased to L.5,348,205, of which 
L. 4,267,965 was ex ed on the 
poor; and in 1815, the sum of 
L..7,068,999 was raised, and there was 
expended on the r L. 5,072,028. 
Beyond this period, no returns have 
been made. But it is observed in the 
report of the Committee, that these 
sums have been since largely increas-~ 
ed. ‘* Independent (it is observed) 
of the pressure of any temporary or 
accidental circumstances, and making 
every allowanee for an increased po- 
pulation, the rise in the price of pro- 
visions and other necessaries of life, 
and a misapplication of part of these 
funds, it is apparent, that both the 
number of paupers, and the amount 
of money levied by assessment, are 
progressively increasing; while the 
situation of the poor appears not to 
have been in a corresponding degree 
improved ; and the Committee is of 
opinion, that whilst the existing poor- 
laws, and the system under which 
they areadministered, remain unchang- 
ed, there does not exist any power of 
arresting the progress of this increase, 
till it shall no longer be found possi- 
ble to augment the sums raised by 
assessment.” | 
For this alarming and growing evil 
many remedies or iatives have 
been suggested, It been some- 
times proposed, by the institution of 
schools, and by the general diffusion 
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of instruction, so to reform the habits 
and feelings of the labouring classes, 
as to render them averse to receive 
parish relief, and in this manner, by 
the mild operation of an improved 
system of manners, to free society 
from the disgrace of systematic beg- 
y- Inthe same spirit banks have 
n instituted, in order to afford the 
labourer a safe deposit for such sav- 
ings as he may be disposed to accu~ 
mulate into a provision for sickness 
or for age. But without at all depre- 
utility of publicinstruction, 
and without inquiring into the polic 
of the many other contrivances whic 
have been established for the benefit 
of the poor, it may be remarked, that 
these expedients touch not the source 
of the evil. They leave the grand 
principle of corruption, namely, the 
establishment of a compulsory provi- 
sion for the poor, in full vigour ; and 
while this standing source of moral 
depravation exists, it will counteract 
the operation of the best laid plans for 
the improvement of the labourer. 
Experience proves, that the human 
mind requires the continual stimulus 
of necessity to preserve its healthful 
and vigorous tone. Man can only be 
trained to habits of labour, energy, and 
foresight, by the fear of want ; and let 
this great spring of human action be 
but once relaxed, and he degenerates 
into all the degrading vices of idleness 
and mendicity. In vain with one hand 
ou attempt to lead him to morality and 
appiness, while, wit the other, you 
are scattering far and wide the seeds 
of debasement and misery. The sys- 
tem of ong and indiscriminate ¢ 
rity must be restricted. Beggary must 
be deprived of this its main ota and 
then we may expect all the manly 
virtues of fortitude, energy, foresight, 
and industry, to flourish in their own 
congenial soil of hardy independence. 
It is the opinion of many eminent 
writers on this question, that, by the 
modern corruptions which have been 
introduced into the administration of 
the poor-laws, the 43d of Queen Eli- 
zabeth has been extended far beyond 
its original intention, and that’ this 
act had no relation whatever to the 
who was in em- 
yment; but merely contemplated 
the relief of those “4 were see or 
infirm, or who, fram some temporary 
accident, were for the present unem- 
ployed. , In later times, however, re- 


lief has been extended to all classes of 
labourers, and it has been admini- 
stered in order generally to add to the 
earnings of the labourer, when the 
provisions were scarce and dear, or 
when the wages of labour were low. 
Now, what is this but endeavouring 
forcibly to raise the rate of wages, or 
to fix a maximum on the price of pro- 
visions? When provisions are scarce, 
or, in other words, when a smaller 
supply has to be divided among the 
same number of consumers, it is evi- 
dent, that a smaller portion must fall] 
to the share of each individual. This 
smaller portion the able-bodied 1a- 
bourer will be enabled to — by 
means of his wages, and if, by general 
and profuse donations of money, he 
is placed in a condition to pur- 
chase more, it is clear that he will 
be benefited at the expence of some 
other order of the community ; for it 
is certain, that when there is a gene-~ 
ral deficiency in the supply of provi- 
sions, the want must fall somewhere, 
and that donations of money, though 
they may alter the distribution, can 
never affect the quantity of a deficient 
supply. In the year 1795, the sys- 
tem was begun in several counties, of 
regulating the rate of wages, and a 
table was published for the direction 
of magistrates and overseers, in which 
the wages necessary for the subsis- 
tence of the labourer were computed 
according to the price of bread, and 
when they fell below the computed 
standard, they were made up to it by 
a parish contribution. Wages were, 
in short, to rise in proportion to the 
price of provisions, which wasin effect 
saying, that the mass of the commu- 
nity should consume the same.quan- 
tity of provisions when the supply ‘was 
deficient, as when it was abundant. 
Under this system Mr Malthus men- 
tions, that he has known labourers, 
whose earnings amounted to 11s. per 
week, receive 14s. from the parish. 
“* Such instances,” heobserves, ‘ could 
not possibly have been universal, with- 
out .raising the price of wheat very 
much higher than it was during any 
= of the — But similar in- 

hees were by no means uent, 
and the system itself adeaieg 
the relief given by the price of grain 
was universal.” The consequences 
are such as might have been expected. 
The exactions.tor the poor have ra- 
pidly increased, while it does. not ap- 
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spear, that, by all these enormous con- 
4ributions for their relief, their con- 
dition has been in any degree im- 
ved. 
= This view of the subject, then, 
Suggests an important and seemingly 
practicable reformation in the present 
administration of the poor-laws. If 
the act of Queen Elizabeth were strict- 
sere to its only proper objects, 
ely, to such as are disabled by 
@ge, sickness, or bodily infirmity, a 
large class of paupers would be with- 
drawn from the operation of this sys- 
tem, and the expence would be pro- 
portionally retrenched. It is not 
meant, however, that any reformation 
of this nature should be attempted 
suddenly, or without due warning, 
more especially in the present circum- 
Stances of the country. But when 
trade and the demand for labour are 
somewhat revived, there could be no 
sible hardship in leaving the able- 
lied labourer, in the full vigour of 
health and strength, to depend for 
subsistence on his own industry ; and 
in warning him that he had no reason 
to expect reliet'on any future occasion, 
unless in the case of sickness or infir- 
‘ity, from any system of public 
rity. 
~< With t to another class of 
objects comprehended in the act of 
Queen Elizabeth, namely, the chil- 
dren of the poor, and those who 
have no employment, and for this 
rpose to procure a_ convenient 
Stock of flax, hemp, wool, &c., it 
#eems obvious, as has been already 
stated, that the overseers cannot pro- 
cure those materials on which to set 
the poor to work, without in so far 
encroaching on the general funds of 
productive industry, of which they 
form a part, and that the effect of 
these contrivances, therefore, is only 
to divert a portion of the capital of the 
community into a channel, in which 
it will be less beneficially employed 
than when it is allowed to remain un- 
der the management of the private 
manufacturer. ‘These views are ex- 
lained in the late Report of the Se- 
ect Committee on this subject with 
An in- 
creased demand for labour (it is ob- 
served) is the only means by which 
the wages of labour can ever be 
raised ; and there is nothing which 
can increase the demand, but the 
mcrease of the wealth by which 
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labour is supported ; if, therefore, 
the compulsory application of any 
part of this wealth tends (as it al- 
ways must tend) to employ the por- 
tion it distributes less profitabl a 
it would have been, if left to the in- 
terested superintendence of its own- 
ers, it cannot fail, by thus diminish- 
ing the funds which would otherwise 
have been applicable to the mainte- 
nance of labour, to place the whole 
body of labourers in a worse situation 
than that in which they would other- 
wise have been placed.’ 

The Committee afterwards add the 
following judicious observations: Un- 
der these circumstances, if the de- 
mand for labour suddenly decreases, 
the provisions of the poor-law alone 
are looked to, to supply the place of 
all those circumstances which result 
only from vigilance and caution ; the 
powers of law, whilst they profess to 
compel both labour and wages to be 

ovided, under these circumstances, 
in reality effect nothing but a more 
wasteful application of the diminished 
capital than would otherwise take 
place ; they tend thereby materially to 
reduce the real wages of free labour, 
and thus essentially to injure the la- 
bouring classes. In this situation of 
things, not only the labourers, who 
have hitherto maintained themselves, 
are reduced, by the perversion of the 
funds of their employers, to seek as- 
sistance from the rate, but the smaller 
capitalists themselves are ually ree 
duced, by the burden of the assess 
ments, to take refuge in the same re 
source. ‘The effect of these compul- 
sory distributions is to pull down what 
is above, not to raise what is low; and 
they depress high and low together, 


beneath the level of what was origi- 
lowest.” 
The Committee then proceed to 


_— out the following method for 
ing the system from this unne- 
cessary burden: ‘‘ If these views of 
the effect of undertaking to provide 
employment for all who want it are 
founded in truth, there results from 
them an obvious necessity of aban- 
doning the impossible con« 
dition, that all who require it shall be 
provided with work, which, whether 
or not it be the real object of the sta« 
tute, has by many been held to be so. 
On this head, your Committee sub- 
mit, that if the provision which they 
have pointed out be made for childrey 
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whose parents cannot maintain them, 
and the provision also for such as are 
of the class of poor and impotent be 
continued, the lxbouring classes will 
continue to be relieved from the hea- 
viest part of their necessities. But if 
any portion of the general and indis- 
crirninate relief which is now given, 
must of necessity be withheld, your 
Committee think, it withheld 
from none by whoin the privation 
could so od Ws borne, as by those 
who are in the full vigour of health 
and strength; it may therefore be 
worthy of consideration, whether, if, 
under favourable circumstances ot the 
country, the demand for labour should 
again be materially enlarged, it might 
not be enacted, that no person should 
be provided with work by the parish, 
other than those who are already so 
provided, and who might be permit- 
ted to continue until they could pro- 
vide for themselves ; but if the change 
by this provision might be thought 
too rapid, limitations might still be 
provided, the effect of which would 
render it more gradual, as by enacting, 
that none shall be provided with em- 
ployment who are between the ages of 
is and 30; and then, after a certain 
lapse of time, that none between 16 and 
35, 40, and so on, until the object 
shall be gradually effected.” 

Such seem to be the only practi- 
cable expedients for circumscribing 
the operation of the poor-laws within 
their original limits ; for, however o- 
ther and milder plans may aid the 
effect ot this radical reformation, it is 
certain that the poor will never be 
trained to habits of independence, un- 
til those profuse and indiscriminate 
donations which they are taught to 
depend on, beretrenched. No manwho 
can live in idleness will ever practise 
industry, and, if the poor are taught 
to look to a certayy provision, inde- 
pendent of their own exertions, we 
may be assured that all plans for their 
improvernent will be for ever vain. 

Among other projects for the im- 
pera and happiness of the la- 

ouring classes, we may here notice 
the schemes of Mr Owen, which have 
of late attracted a considerable share 
of attention. Unlike all other reform- 
ers, Mr Owen proposes at once to 
vanish vice and misery entirely out 
«f the world. He is to place the la- 
houring classes in such prosperity and 
plenty, that there will be no louger 
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any scope under this system for the 
hateful passions of envy, anger, or re 
venge, by which the world has been 
so long tormented. Mr Owen lays it 
dewn as 2 fundamental proposition, 
that land, labour, and capital, under 
more skilful management, might be 
made to sy four times the num- 
ber of people which are at present 
maintained by it, and, under this no- 
tion, he proposes collecting into work- 
houses, containing from 500 to 1500 
persons, all the poor who cannot find 
employment ; and in these work- 
houses, they are to be furnished with 
work,—to labour in common,—an ie 
form 2 sort of primitive society. It 
does not appear that such an esta- 
blishmen:, however admirably it might 
be managed in its details, would ditter 
from an ordinary work-house in this 
respect,—that it must be supported 
by capital taken from the general fund, 
for maintaining productive industry. 
Mr Owen cannot create capital. He 
takes capital already accumulated, and, 
in so far, he diminishes the stock out 
of which labour is eraployed and sup- 
ported. The effect of in plans, there- 
tore, is merely to transter the labour- 
er to the work-house, and in this 
there is neither novelty nor ingenuity. 
As to the reformation which he pro- 
poses to accomplish in the habits and 
dispositions of mankind, this is chi- 
merical in the extreme. ‘The world, 
from time immemorial, has gone on in a 
course of strife, violence, and mischief. 
But a new era, we are told, is now to 
commence. ‘these vices are to be 
superseded by gentleness, mildness, 
and peace. All is to be changed by 
the nat of Mr Owen. He seems to 
imagine, that he has found out a re- 
cipe for producing whatever quantity 
of wisdom and virtue he chopses ta 
call into action; and he expects the 
world to give him credit for the pos~ 
session of this wonderful power. It 
is useless to enter farther into the de« 
tails of a scheme which is so wild and 
absurd in principle. We know that 
the foundation for vice and misery is 
laid deep of human 
society,—that these evils, though th 
may be palliated by wise and 
can never be re- 
moved ; and the pom etensiol 
therefore, of those ‘politteal 
tors, who, seeing no difficulties in 
the way of their schemes, undertake, 
without hesitation, to reverse the set 
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tled of human society, are not 
calculated to stand their — be- 
fore the canvassing spirit of pre- 
sent age. Mr Owen deals chiefly in 
that sort of declamation which springs 
from an ardent and overheated zeal. 
He seems to belong to the school of 
large promise and little performance ; 
and with regard to his motives, we have 
no doubt they are good, — so with 
the Knight of La Mancha when he 
proceeded to demolish the windmills, 
or to indulge in any of the other ge- 
nerous fancies which sprung from his 
disordered imagination. But we hold, 
that all schemes which are thorough- 
ly impracticable should be discourag- 
ed as speedily as possible, because their 
tendency is to divert our attention from 
what is useful and practical, to what 
is idle and speculative, and therefore 
useless. 

We may conclude with observing, 
that the laws in Scotland, for the sup- 
port of the poor, are similar in their 
principle to those in England. But 
the manners of the people have, in 2 
great measure, superseded any general 
system of parochial relief. In Scot- 
land, dependent poverty is consi- 
dered disgraceful, and even for the 
relief of the sick and infirm, there 
is in many parishes no stated fund 
except what is collected weekly at 
the church doors, the fruit of volun- 
tary charity. In the larger towns, 
however, assessments are now imposed 
for the relief of the poor. The amount 
of the sum required is fixed at a joint 
ineeting of the minister, elders, and 


heritors of the parish. It falls on the 
real rents of property, either in houses 
or lands, i 


is paid jointly by the 
heritors and tenants. In the admi- 
nistration of this charity, it is stated 
in the report of the General Assem- 
bly, that no relief is ever given to the 
able-bodied labourer. The money 
collected is considered to be a provision 
for the sick and the infirm; and the 
common labourer, who is relieved in 
consequence of sickness, immediately 
ceases to receive assistance when he 
returns to his former industry. In 
many parishes, however, where pub- 
lic assessments for the r were 
established, the ill effects of the sys- 
tem became very soon apparent. It 
was observed, that the introduction of 
regular assessments always produced 
2n influx of paupers from other pa- 
tashes, and thus swelled the demands 


for the poor beyond all reasonable 
proportion. The assessments also 
reguiarly and uniformly increased 
from their commencement. Claimants 
soon arose to absorb all the provision 
made, and hence new assessments 
were found necessary. This — 
shews the danger of the system whic 
necessarily tends to corruption. A 
salutary jealousy still prevails in this 
country against the undue increase of 
public assessments for the poor, and 
it is only, we may be well assured, by 
constant watehf s and care, that 
they can be restrained within due li- 
mits, and prevented from degenerat- 
ing, as in England, into a source of 
general misery and corruption. 


- = 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE CREDIT AND 
COMMERCE OF THE COUNTRY. 


Tuere can be no doubt that the 
commerce of this country, along with 
that of the world at large, has for 
some years past been exposed to se- 
rious derangement; and the conse- 
quences arising from this state of 
things have been severely felt by all 
those whose livelihood depended in 
any degree on the ancient state of 
commercial relations existing in Eu- 
rope. The merchant has been ruined 
by the want of a market for his goods, 
and the mechanic has been exposed to 
suffer from the want of a market for 
his industry ; while, in the course of 
this disastrous period, the price of pro- 
visions has fluctuated between the op- 
posite extremesof extraordinary cheap- 
ness, and extraordinary dearth. 

All the evils to which the la 
was formerly e were necessarily 
aggravated Ie e scarcity of subsist- 
ence, while returning plenty brought - 
not with it all the alleviation of hi 
unhappy condition which might have 


been expected, for the cheapness of 


provisions was of little avail to him 
while he was without emplo t, 
and without the means, therefore, of 
purchasing a sufficient quantity of sub- 
sistence, at however red a rate. 
For some time past, however, the coun- 
try has been recovering from this extra- 
ordinary depression ; some favourable 
symptoms in its condition are now 
perceptible. Its commerce now finds 
demand for its products ; 

increasing plenty of money 
has begun to reanimate its languish- 
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ing industry. Amid all these various 
and unlooked for changes ; amid all 
the complicated principles of action 
which set in motion the vast and nice- 
ly regulated machine of modern _so- 
ciety, it is a most curious, as well as 
an instructive, task, more especially 
where such precious interests are in- 
volved, to trace effects to their causes, 
and to endeavour precisely to ascer- 
tain the source of all those fatal disor- 
ders under which our commerce has 
been suffering, that we may, if pos- 
sible, prevent their recurrence, and 
that we may thus derive instruction 
for the future from the unerring ex- 
perience of the past. Political eco- 
nomy differs from some other sciences 
in this, that we can make no experi- 
ments on the objects in which it is 
conversant. But the great map of so- 
ciety lies open to our inspection ; and 
it is only by a diligent and close exa- 
mination that we can distinctly trace 
out all its intricate relations, and that 
we can, in this manner, reconcile all 
apparent anomalies, by referring each 
particular fact to the operation of some 
general law. 

In rok inquiry of the nature pro- 
posed, there are three points which 
present themselves to our considera- 
tion ; lst, What were the immediate 
causes which produced the stagnation 
of our commerce? Qdly, Is it likely 
that it will revive, and to what ex- 
tent? and, 3d/y, What is the cause of 
the present increasing plenty of mo- 
ney, and what are likely to be its ef- 
fects ? 


- I. The immediate causes which pro- 
duced the decline of our commerce, 
appear to be sufficiently obvious. Du- 
ring the whole course: of the last and 
former wars, the commerce and ma- 
nufactures of Britain were in the most 
flourishing condition, and many cau- 
ses concurred to give to this count 
a very large proportion of the trade of 
the world. The distractions of France, 
m consequence of the Revolution, and 
the wars which desolated the conti- 
nent, the effect of which was, to dis- 
sipate and destroy the funds of pro- 
ductive industry, were both adverse 
to the progress of commerce. In the 
mean time, Great Britain, enjoying 
domestic prosperity and ce, was 
rapidly accumulating capital, and im- 
proving in manufacturing skill. The 
t and increasing demands, both of 
urope and America, gave a new and 
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extraordinary stimulus to every spe 
cies of industry. To supply this grow- 
ing market, manufacturing establish- 
ments were extended,—labour was 
more and more subdivided,—new and 
ingenious machinery was erected,— 
and, under this system, the industry 
of Britain, in place of directly pro- 
ducing a supply of commodities suited 
to her own particular wants, came at 
length to be gradually adapted to the 
general supply of the world. All her 
great manufacturing establishments 
produced a surplus of their particular 
commodity above what was required 
for home consumption. This surplus 
was necessarily exported, and foreign 
commodities, for which there was @ 
demand at home, were imported in 
return. In these circumstances, our 
manufactures, evidently depending on 
the foreign market for an outlet to 
their produce, they are suddenly in- 
terdicted from the market of Europe 
by the hostile decrees of France, with 
a vast army to execute them, and 
from that of America by the war 
which unhappily broke out between 
the two countries. In the loss, there- 
fore, of all our accustomed markets, 
we find a perfectly adequate cause for 
the decline of our commerce and ma- 
nufactures, and for the general dis- 
tress of all that numerous class who 
depended on trade for employment 
and subsistence. 

II. The more important question, 
however, remains to be considered, 
namely, whether commerce will speed~ 
ily revive from its present depres- 
sion? That it will ultimately revive 
we have no doubt. But considerin 
the long continued annoyance to whic 
it was exposed, some time must ne- 
cessarily elapse before it can be restor- 
ed to its former flourishing condition. 
Its progress during the late wars has 
already been pointed out, together 
with the various causes which, by in- 
creasing the demand, and extending the 
market for British goods, contributed 
to enlarge the different branches of 
our manufactures far beyond the scale 
of our own particular wants. Under 
this great extension of our commerce, 
the industry of the country was most 
skilfully managed, and its productive 
powers were greatly increased. But 
the manufactures produced were now 
m @ great measure adapted to the 


ra market. There was a 
surplus above what was ceases 
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home, and when the demand there- 
fore ceased abroad, or when the inter- 
course was obstructed, the supply, in 
order to avoid the difficulties which 
followed, ought to have been propor- 
tionally retrenched. But various cir- 
cumstances this. An im- 
mense capital was now invested in the 
new and somewhat artificial state of 
things, which had grown up in con- 
sequence of the disorders which had 
prevailed throughout Europe, and it 
could not be suddenly diverted into 
another channel without the most 
prodigious loss. ‘The habits of the 


~ mechanic, also, were thoroughly adapt- 


ed to certain branches of industry, 
and these being abandoned, it was 
evident that he would be exposed to 
idleness and misery. The manufac- 
turers, besides, hoped for better times, 
and various causes concurred to in- 
duce them to exhaust their capitals 
in continuing their respective employ- 
ments, and thus the supply of British 
manufactures was prevented from 
being reduced to the Newel of the de- 
mand. ‘The intercourse both with 
America and Europe was obstructed, 
—the demand ‘al the consumption 
had ceased,—but it was long before 
the supply fell off in proportion, and 
the consequence was a continued ac- 
cumulation of unsaleable produce. 
The market was completely overstock- 
ed, and when peace re-opened all the 
former channels of British commerce, 
an inundation of goods from the glut- 
ted warehouses of Britain were forced 
into the markets both of Europe and 
of America. Prices fell ruinously 
low, and little relief was afforded, be- 
cause, although goods to a great a- 
mount were exported, they were sold 
to no profit, and they bore no propor- 
tion to the supply which was still left 
at home, and which had been accu- 
mulated during those years when 
there was little demand and little con- 
sumption. The evil then by which 
the manufacturer is oppressed,—the 
weight which still clogs the move- 
ments of commerce, is a load of un- 
saleable produce, and until the mar- 
ket be cleared by the increase of con- 
sumption, of what is superfluous, the 
industry of the country will not be re- 
Stored to a state of soundness and vi- 
gour. But the supply and the de- 
mand naturally tend to suit them- 
selves to each other, and a little time, 
therefore, will necessarily bring them 
VOL. I. 


to a level. When this takes place, 
the demand for British produce will 
revive,—prices will rise,—wages will 
be increased,—and all classes of manu- 
facturers will be enabled, as before, to 
draw.a comfortable subsistence from 
their capital and from their industry. 
The commerce of the country, indeed, 
may not be enlarged to the same extent 
as before. Other nations will no 
doubt employ their capital in the 
prosecution of manufacturing indus- 
try, and the restrictions and duties 
which have been imposed upon the 
importation of British goods into Eu- 
rope by those who, from allies in war, 
have become rivals in trade, will un- 
doubtedly be unfavourable to the ex- 
tension of British commerce. But, to 
overcome these obstacles, we must 
trust, in some degree, to the greater 
capital, and to the improved machi- 
nery with which the industry of Bri- 
tain is aided, and to the superior skill 
and ingenuity also of the British me- 
chanic. Hitherto, certainly, neither 
the newly established manufactures 
of Europe nor of America, have been 
able to stand before the competition 
of British goods, and one effect fa- 
vourable to our commerce has thus 
resulted from the great accumulation 
of British manufactures, namely, that 
the infant establishments both of Amey 
rica and Europe have, in many cases, 
been entirely ruined, and have, in all 
cases, received a serious check from 
the immense importation of goods 
which has taken place from this 
country at such low prices, that they 
have made their way through every 
opposing barrier, either of unfavour- 
able laws, or of protecting duties. 

III. Since the restoration of peace, ca~ 
pital has been accumulating in the 
country ;--money has become more 
— ul, and mercantile confidence 

as n to revive. The obvious 
cause of this appears to be, the cessa- 
tion of the immense loans required by 
the public service during the war. 
The contributions of capital which 
the war imposed on productive indus- 
try were employed in supporting sol- 
diers or sailors; by whom capital is 
destroyed without any commercial 
ae being produced in return. 

is annual waste, therefore, neces- 
sarily retarded the accumulation of 
capital. It created a void in the mo~ 
ney market, which productive indus- 


try was called upon to fill up, All 
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the capital which was taken out of the 
market in this way, never more to a 
pear, is now left in the hands of the 
merchant and manufacturer to accu- 
mulate ; and this includes not onl 
the immense sums which were rai 
in the way of loan, but all the taxes 
which have been remitted to the 
country in consequence of the resto- 
ration of peace, namely, the property 
tax, the war malt-tax, and several 
others of less importance. During 
the latter part of the war, also, the 
country was distracted by mercantile 
embarrassments, and by the decline 
of its agriculture. There was a great 
loss both of commercial and agricul- 
tural capital, from the depreciation of 
stock, as well as from the convulsions 
and bankruptcies which shook every 
order of the mercantile community, 
and diffused a spirit of universal dis- 
trust. All these causes, therefore, 
concurred, with the waste occasioned 
by the war, in preventing the accu- 
mulation of capital, and in rendering 
money scarce. So many unpropitious 
circumstances were at work to coun- 
teract the efforts of productive indus- 
ny, that, for some time, the capital 
of the country was rather diminish- 
ing than increasing. But these evils 
appear now to have spent their force. 
According to the observation of Hume, 
there is a point of depression below 
which human affairs cannot remain 
for any length of time; and our af- 
fairs, trom a combination of untoward 
circumstances, having ebbed to this 
point, the current now begins to flow 
in an opposite direction. The efforts 
of individual industry, in accumulat- 
ing capital, being no longer counter- 
acted, begin to be felt, and the gene- 
ral result is marked by the increasing 
plenty of money, and the restoration 
of commercial confidence. 

To this cause, and not to any spe- 
culations of adventurers, is to be ims 
muted the sudden rise in the value of 
unded property. It is scarcely ne- 
cessary to remark, that government 
securities, differing in no respect from 
any other species of annuity, their 
price necessarily rises as the supply of 
capital increases, and the interest of 
money declines. The increase of ca- 
pital, therefore, which has lately taken 
place, is the great and general cause 
of the late rise in the value of the 
public securities ; and those who as- 
cribe it to artificial combinations as 


[Ang. 
mong the monied men, mistake the 
effect for the cause. The speculations 
in the money market are produced by 
the supply of money increasing in pro~ 


portion to the demand; in conse- 
quence of which, it becomes difficult 
to find out any profitable mode of in- 
yesting it. All the ordinary channels 
of commerce being amply supplied, 
the surplus naturally flows to the 
capital, which is the centre of all the 
money transactions of the kingdom, 
and where the immense mass of go- 
vernment securities nti continual 
scope for every species of pecuniary 
The of this 
superfluous capital in the metropolis, 
creates a demand for the public an- 
nuities ; the price rises, and the mo- 
ney market becomes a lottery in which 
adventurers are eager to speculate. 
But those speculations do not occasion 
the rise of the funds. They are them- 
selves the effects of the same cause, 
namely, the increasing plenty of mo- 
ney, which raises the value of the 
funds as well as every other species of 
annuity. 
The necessary tendency of this in- 
creasing plenty of money, is to infuse 
new life and vigour into the languish- 
ing industry of the country. As the 
additional capital comes gradually to 
be distributed throughout the differ. 
ent branches of commerce and agri- 
culture, it will create an increased de- 
mand for labour, of which the wages 
will of course rise, and it will thus 
coutribute essentially to the comfort 
of the great mass of the community. 
It will also raise the value of land. 
The smaller the revenue yielded by 
money lent, the greater will be the 
inducement to invest it in land,—the 
value of which will rise in proportion 
to the increased demand. Part of the 
additional capital accumulated, will 
also be laid out in agriculture, and 
will operate as a stimulus to improve- 
ment in this important branch of in- 
dustry. Hence will arise a new de- 
mand for labour; while, by an in-. 
crease of production, in consequence 
of extended or improved cultivation, 
the funds necessary for its support 
will be provided, at such will be 
the result of the accumulating capital 
of the country, cannot well be ques 
tioned. But time will be necessary to’ 
develope all those beneficial conse- 
uences. It is vain to suppose that 
€ commerce or agriculture of the 
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country can be instantaneously reno- 
vated into its former state of vigour. 
The great of society are 
slow and gradual, nor can they be ac- 
celerated, though they may be thwart- 
ed or retarded by the contrivances of 
politicians. But although human af- 
firs may not advance with so rapid a 
progress as we may think desirable, 
we inay rest assured of this, that so- 
ciety contains, within itself, the true 

rinciples of perpetual improvement. 

hat powerful motive which is con- 
tinually impelling every man to ex- 
ert himself for the bettering of his 
condition, will never allow human 
affairs to stand still; and trusting, 
therefore, to this principle, of sure 
and everlasting operation, we may, in 
the course of no very long period, ra- 
tionally look forward to a state of pro- 
gressive improvement in the condi- 
tion of the country. 


BORDER SKETCHES. 


MR EDITOR, 

Durinc a late excursion through 
some of the border districts, I jotted 
down a few brief notices of such things 
as struck me, at the time, as curious 
or interesting. Of these memoranda 
I now send you a sample, which, if 
not too trivial for the nature of your 
miscellany, may perhaps serve to amuse 
some of your readers in the absence of 
more valuable materials. 

Wormeden. ‘This place, which is a 
sort of marshy hollow, or recess, in 
the north-east side of Greenlees Hill, 
(Roxburghshire) is said to have for- 
merly been the lair of a worme, or ser- 
pent, which has been celebrated by 
Dr Leyden in his scenes of infancy, 
and by Walter Scott in his notes to 
the bailad of Kempion. From this re- 
cess (which by the bye retains strik- 
ing vestiges of having once been fo- 
rest ground) the worme was wont to 
issue forth, as the story goes, to lay 
waste the country around, till at last 
it was destroyed by the adventurous 
** Laird of Lariston,” who slew the 
monster by thrusting down its throat 
a fiery peat on the point of his spear. 
An ancient piece of rude sculpture 
on the church wall of Linton, still 
commemorates this notable achiev- 
ment; another, and somewhat less 

erated account of which may 
also be found in the “ Memorie of 
the Somervilles,” 
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John Leyden, father of the lament- 
ed Dr John Leyden, a most respect 
able and intelligent old man, relat- 
ed to me a curious tradition about 
another enormous worme which, in 
former times, is said to have infested 
the banks of the Oxnam Water, and 
which was also overcome and slain in 
single combat by a doughty Tinker 
or Gipsey, who, after the manner of 
the old Grecian worthies, attacked and 
destroyed it with a knotty club. May 
not the authority of these and innumer- 
able other traditions of a similar de 
scription be received for the existence 
of large snakes in this country at a 
former period? or are we to sup 
that all such legends are mere local 
variations of the old story of St George 
and the Dragon ? 

Traquair.—I was much disappoint- 
ed here, when they pointed out to 
me the Bush Aboon Traquair,—or 
rather what is called the New Bush ; 
which is nothing else than an ugly 
square clump of Scotch firs, planted 
on the side of a bleak hill, at a dis- 
tance from every thing in the land- 
scape that is pleasing or poetical. The 
rest of the scenery, however, abundant- 
ly compensates for this piece of bad 
taste.—The situation and appearance of 
the old mansion of Traquair is beauti- 
ful and interesting in the highest de- 
gree. But what very particularly 
struck me, was the wonderful resem- 
blance, in the whole aspect of the gate- 
way, avenue, and house itself, to the 
semi-gothic bear-guarded mansion of 
Tully-Veolan, as described by the au- 
thor of Waverley. It is true, indeed, 
that, in place of the multitudinous re- 
presentations ofthe Bear, so profusely 
scattered around the environs of Brad~ 
wardine, we have here only the single 
pair which adorn the gate at the en- 
trance of the avenue,—and that the 
avenue itself cannot pretend to match 
the broad continuous shade through 
which Waverley approached the castle 
of the hospitable aa redoubted Baron, 
and also that several other import- 
ant features are wanting to complete 

the resemblance ; yet, if I be not alto- 

ether im upon by my own 

ancy, there is a likeness sufficiently 
strong to support the idea, that this 
scene formed the original study of the 
more finished and bold-featured pic- 
ture of the celebrated novelist. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Sceret and True History of the 

Church of Scotland, from the Re- 

storation to the year 1678. By the 

Rev. Mr James Kirkton.  4fo. 
| Edinburgh, John Ballantyne, 1817. 


Atrnoven few subjects are really 
more interesting than the history of 
the Reformation in Scotland, yet it is 

only of late that much attention has 
| - been paid to it, and that many who 
had taken it for granted that the re- 
foriners were foolish, and violent, and 
detestable enthusiasts, have, with some 
astonishment, discovered that they 
displayed, int their efforts to introduce 
\ tea the Protestant faith, an intrepidity, a 
YF zeal, and an elevation of principle, 
i4 which we cannot too highly venerate. 
Mi The Reformation in this countr 
| was, from its infancy, interwoven wit 
political freedom. It was, at its com- 
mencement, strenuously opposed by 
t the united energy of the monarch and 
1; the churelr; and it thus became ne- 
eessary to gain the esteem and support 
1} of the people, in order to counterba- 
lance the resistance which threatened 
id to render its accomplishment impos- 
H _ sible. It was, through the prudence 
of those who conducted it, gradually 
disseminated ; and it at length was so 
extensively embraced, that it com- 
pleted its triumph, by obtaining the 
sanction of the legislature. Still, 
| however, much ground was left for 
diversity of sentiment; and various 
ha causes united in producing a state of 
of the public mind, which gave rise to 
nt the most memorable events,—events 
which powerfully affected our civil 
condition, and the complexion of’ the 
national character. 

From the connection which Knox 
had with Calvin and the other illus- 
trious divines of Geneva, he was led, 
as soon as the ascendancy of' the Re- 
| | formation was secured, to give to the 

ecclesiastical polity, which was to be 
introduced, a popular form ; and his 
views were carried fully into effect, 
after his death, by Melvil, who suc- 
ceeded in overthrowing the modified 
system of Episcopacy which he found 
existing, and in establishing the Pres- 


byterian discipline, To this discipline 


James the Sixth gave occasionally @ 
cold and reluctant support; but he 
did not conceal the jealousy with which 
he regarded it ; and, although he did 
not, whilst he remained in Scotland, 
directly attempt its subversion, he ex- 
erted his influence in making such 
changes as, by restraining the honest 
and manly independence of some of 
the most eminent ministers, would, 
he trusted, render it subservient to the 
views and the designs of the court. 
After he had ascended the throne of 
England, and had been gratified with 
the obsequiousness of the bishops, who 
exhibited, to be sure, in this respect, 
a very marked, and to him a very de- 
lighttul contrast, to the rugged plain- 
ness of his former ecclesiastics, he de- 
termined,: as the most effectual mode 
of strengthening the prerogative, to 
introduce Episcopacy into his native 
kingdom ; and, to attain his object, 
he had recourse to means which alien- 
ated the affections of a vast propor- 
tion of his subjects, which still more 


endeared to them the principles to 


which they had been previously at- 
tached, and inspired them with the 
conviction that it was a duty which it 
would be impiety to neglect, to de- 
fend, even against the sovereign him- 
self, these principles. 

His infatuated and unfortunate son, 
when he at length turned his atten- 
tion to Scotland, resolved to go far bes 
yond what his father had effected, 
and to compel his countrymen to sub- 
mit to a perfect uniformity of faith 
and polity with their southern neigh- 
bours. The rashness with which he 
made the attempt, his disregard of the 
plainest indications of aversion to his 
measures, the violence of the bishops 
whom he selected, and the disgust of 
the nobility excited by his marked 
partiality to the prelates, and his con- 
ferring upon them some of the most 
splendid civil offices, soon formed a 
general resolution to oppose his inno- 
vations ; the opposition was identified, 
in the pallic estimation, with reli- 
gion itself, and by the most awful and 
striking oaths, administered with what- 
ever could increase their efficacy, the 


enemies of episcopacy bound thems 
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selves té exterminate prelacy, and to 
re-establish that form of polity which, 
from numberless associations, they 
regarded with the utmost reverence, 
and which they were prepared to de- 
fend with the most ardent zeal. The 
limits‘to which we must be confined, 
render it impossible to give even a 
faint sketch of the part which they 
acted in the civil commotions that 
terminated in the execution of the 
king; but it may be evident, from 
eady stated, that 
the feelings of the people must have 
been strongly excited, and it earmot 
be matter of wonder, that, accus- 
tomed as they were to consider their 
cause as the cause of God, almost 
constantly employed in those exer- 
cises of devotion in which they im- 
plored his blessing upon it, and sti- 
mulated by the homely but energetic 
addresses of their beloved tors, 
many of them yielded to the fervour 
of a heated imagination, and were 
influenced by what, when the causes 
which produced it have ceased to ope- 
rate, must appear to be the wildness 
of enthusiasm. This was the un- 
avoidable effect of the circumstances 
in which they were placed,—it was 
the excess into which the weakness 
of our nature, under these circum- 
stances, could scarcely fail to be be- 
trayed; but we must penetrate through 
it to a their character, and 
we shall find, that the great body of 
them were actuated by the most he- 
roic attachment to freedom, and by 
the firmest determination not to bow 
their necks to the crushing oppression 
ef the most savage despotism. Du- 
ring the period which elapsed be- 
tween the death of Charles and the 
restoration of his son, they split, as 
might have been anticipated, into par- 
ties, and there was certainly, amongst 
many of those who assumed the appel- 
lation of protesters, a degree of fana- 
ticism which bewildered their under- 
standings, and which, when aggravat- 
ed, as it afterwards was, by the hor- 
rors of persecution, did lead to the 
most lamentable departure from duty 
and from humanity ; but this, under 
a gentle administration, would have 
gradually yielded to the milder spi- 
rit of their brethren, whilst the acti- 
vity and earnestness which distin- 
guished their ministry might have re- 
mained. 

Charles the Second, although he 
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declared his “04 of supporting the 
religion eatablis ned by law, in lan- 
guage, about the meaning of which 
nv honest man could hesitate, and 
which, if it were intended to deceive, 
fixes indelible infamy both upon the 
king and the men who advised him, 
soon directed against presbytery the 
fury of an iron government ; he abo- 
lished its judicatories, and by virtue 
of his prerogative, forced episcopacy 
in a form much more obnoxious than 
it had previously assumed in Scot- 
land, upon a nation penetrated with 
the conviction, that submission to it 
was impiety, and little di to 
venerate authority which had not 
scrupled to contaminate itself by hav- 
ing recourse to the meanest dissimu- 
lation, and by forming an union with 
the basest apostacy. We must read 
the history of the dire persecutions, 
must read the shocking details which, 
in sad abundance, have been transmit- 
ted, and which are so authenticated 
that prejudice and scepticism must 
admit their reality, to have an ade- 
quate conception of the profligacy, the 
cruelty, and the vile oppression which 
prevailed in Seotland ; the heart sickens 
at the dismal narration, and we must 
have extinguished every feeling of hu- 
manity and patriotism, if we do not 
sympathize with the unhappy Presby- 
terians and Covenanters, who were 
tortured, because they would not ab- 
jure a cause implicated with the free- 
dom of their country, and, as the 
were satisfied, with the eternal salva- 
tion of its inhabitants. It is to a con« 
siderable part of this melancholy pe- 
riod that the work now before us 
relates ; the author, after a concise 
and fair sketch of the earlier stages of 
the Reformation, entering fully upon 
what abe between the Restora- 
tion and the sixteen hundred and 
seventy-eight, or upon the miseries 
in which he saw those whom he vene« 
rated involved, and of which he was 
doomed to have an ample portion. 
We have given this short view of 
the history of the Covenanters, be- 
cause we conceive, that, without at- 
tention to it, we cannot justly esti- 
mate the merit and tone of Kirkton’s 
book, and many of the sentiments and 
peculiarities of opinion which it con- 
tains, He was himself a Covenanter, 
and, from being a minister, he took 
an active part in the events which he 
witnessed. His work, upon this ac 
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count alone, would be interesting, be- 
cause he must have been acquainted 
with circumstances which later his- 
torians might overlook ; and because 
writing from what was passing before 
him, he could scarcely tail to give a 
true delineation of the feelings and 
manners of the era which he records. 
But he does much more than this ;— 
he yo a vigorous and an observ- 


"ing mind ;—he narrates the events 


which he was anxious to transmit in 
language, natural, perspicuous, and 
fur trom devoid of energy ; and he 
does so in general, as his editor ad- 
mits, with a candour, which, consider- 
ing his situation, reflects the highest 
credit upon him as a man and a his- 
torian. He has not, indeed, escaped 
from the influence of prejudices, 
which he would have been more than 
a human being had he surmounted: 
he sometimes gravely details, as mat- 
ter of fact, what modern writers 
would reject as the delusions of super- 
stition ;—he views his opponents 
through too dark a medium, attri- 
buting to them occasionally worse 
motives than those which ey 
swayed them ; whilst he speaks wit 

natural partiality of the friends with 
whom he acted, painting, in the fair- 
est colours, the merit which they had, 
and reluctantly admitting,—now and 
then not admitting at all,—the errors 
and the fiults of which they were 
guilty. His book, therefore, should 
rather be considered as supplying va- 
luable materials for history, than as 
history itself, as it would be unsafe 
to form, from it alone, our opinions of 
the age to which it relates, or of the 
men of that age. The following ac- 


‘count of the state of the public mind 


as to wpisecopacy, at the period of the 
Restoration, will give some idea of the 
nature of the work. 

_ “ Episcopacy hade never been popular 
in Scotland, not in the dayes of ancient ig- 
norance; but since the Reformation, in 
regarde Scotland was reformed by a sort of 
missionaries from Geneva, bishops were 
alwayes looked at with a frown. Indeed, 
the people of Scotland (leaving the argu- 
ments from Scripture and the testimonies 
of Jerom to schollars) used much to insist 
Gpon a sort of popular concrete arguments. 
The bishops Mais all been both pa- 
trones of sin and paterns of profaneness ; and 
if man in repute turned bishop, it was ob- 
served he changed both frame and practice 
to the worse ; and, as Beza had foretold, 
bishops would introduce epicurisme and 


[Aug. 
atheism ; so Scotland found godliness wi- 
thered under their shadow, and wickedness 
overspread the land first and last. They 
had a sting for no man but a puritan or a 
presbyterian ; beside, they knew well that 


the bishops, having perjured themselves 
most solemnly, would do as the fallen an- 
gels did,—endeavour to corrupt mankind 
by involving all Scotland in their own sin, 
that so their personal sin might be excuse- 
able as being the sin of the times. They 
hade also seen a curse attend almost all the 
bishops’ persons and families, and all that 
were active to introduce them were plagued 
as these that rebuilt Jericho, and such as 
these they loved not. It was also found 
by experience, that as episcopacy is a 
branch of popery, so it led alwayes to the 
root, and therefure bishops were looked at 
as the papists harbingers. So the body of 
the people of Scotland were heart enemies 
to bishops ; and even those of the ministry 
who joyned with the bishops in their pre- 
tended synods and presbyteries, protested 
themselves enemies to episcopacy, protesting 
they believed what they did might well con- 
sist with the principles of a presbyterian, 
and they kept themselves in place only that 
they might be in condition to op the 
bishops’ course, which they allendged the 
ministers turned out could not so well 
doe.” 


We should have had much pleas- 
ure, had our limits admitted of it, to 
present to our readers several more 
extracts, but we must go on to pay a 
little attention to the manner in 
which thesecret History of the Church 
“* Scotland has been given to the pub- 

It might have been very naturally 
supposed that the manuscript having 
fallen into the hands of some admirer 
of the Covenanters, he was anxious to 
favour the world with a document 
which he conceived likely to dissemi- 
nate his admiration. But the case 
happens to be far otherwise. Mr K. 
5. is one of the old school in respect 
to the Reformation in Scotland,—he 
is quite satisfied that Knox was a li- 
centious man, and as a preacher, was 
“almost totally devoid of sound doc- 
trine, solid learning, and common 
sense,” and that those who succeeded 
him were ignorant and deluded, and 
not very well principled, enthusiasts. 
To all he has not 
scrupled to t what he might have 
known was the contemptible tale of 
slander, not believed even when it 
was audaciously “Pg tae ; and when 
he does not ‘f° this length, he gives 
the lie to the author whom he has, 
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very splendidly printed and adorned, 


by collecting examples of the absur- 
dity and taste of the men whom 
Kirkton venerates; and has certainly 
so contrived his commentary, that 
we rise from the perusal of it, if we 
have not sufficient information to de- 
tect its unfairness and its fallacy, 
with opinions just the opposite of 
those which Kirkton was anxious to 
establish. He has, in one word, if 
we may venture to use the expression, 
mistaken the outer garment of the 
Covenanters for the Covenanters them- 
selves, and because it is not quite so 
fashionably shaped as a polished man, 
such as he is, would have it to be, he 
concludes that neither moral worth, 

litical integrity, nor true piety, can 
found under it. 

Whilst we give Mr S. credit for his 
diligence and research, we are asto- 
nished that he has wholly overlooked 
those recent works which have detail- 
ed the history of the Reformation and 
the Church of Scotland, and investi- 
gated the biography of the Father of 

th ; had he perused them, he would 
probably have withheld some of his 
quotations ; he would have avoided 
some errors into which he has fallen ; 
and he would, unquestionably, in va- 
rious other respects, have been better 
qualified for the task which he has 
undertaken. 

In his biographical notice of Kirk- 
ton, he speaks of this covenanting di- 
vine with little respect ; and he has 
prefixed to the history two sermons, 
to show the wretched, and not very 
decent style of his preaching. There 
are, no doubt, passages in these dis- 
courses which could not be delivered 
to a modern audience ; but there is a 
vast deal more good sense than we 
find in many discourses of the bishops 
who lived about the same period ; and 
whether we be right in this or not, we 
cannot see what end was to be served 
by lage the volume with the ser- 
mons. Of Kirkton we will form our 
opinion from his history ; and if it es- 
tablish, as it unquestionably does, the 
respectability of his talents, it follows, 
that any peculiarity in his mode of 
preaching must be ascribed, not to 
deficiency in him, but to the taste, bad 
enough we allow, of the age in which 
he lived. 

There is added. to the an ace 
bishop 
Sharp, by one of the persons who were 
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engaged in it. This atrocious deed, 
to which the tergiversation and the 


cruelty of the primate instigated some 
furious men driven to desperation, 
must be viewed with abhorrence ; and, 
let it not be forgotten, that there is 
decisive evidence of its having been so 
viewed by the great body of the Pres- 
byterians. In relation to Sharp, we 
have only room farther to say, that 
the feeble attempt to vindicate him, 
made by the editor of Kirkton, is 
just about as hopeless as it is unne- 
cessary ; for we do think that the Epis- 
copalians need not scruple to resign 
the archbishop to the richly deserved 
censure of the Covenanters, his prima- 
cy having been more fatal to Episco- 
pacy than it was even to Presbytery. 
We cannot close this article with- 
out a few words in relation to the 
Tales of my Landlord, so much con- 
nected with the present subject, an 
to the deep interest excited by which 
we suspect that we owe the publi- 
cation both of Kirkton’s history, and 
of the commentary so preposterously 
attached to it. The title of this fasci- 
nating work exempts the author of it 
from the obligation of accuracy, as to 
the history upon which his tale is 
founded, and we do not think that he is 
amenable at the bar of criticism for 
the colouring spread over the incidents 
so admirably interwoven in his story, 
tiny no other charge can be 
rought against him. But all tales, 
whether historical or not, ought to 
have a salutary tendency ; if they be 
calculated to mislead our moral Judg- 
ment, they cannot be too severely 
censured. Upon this score we cannot 
acquit the author of the Tales of my 
Landlord. He has certainly, as is in« 
deed admitted by friends and foes, 
sought to hold up to ridicule the 
whole body of Covenanters, and to in- 
vest their opponents with a gallantry 
and generosity of spirit which are very 
apt to captivate general readers. Now, 
as the Covenanters, withall their faults, . 
did resist tism, and their earthly 
persecutors did what lay in them to. 
entail it upon their country, there is 


some danger that we associate the 
cause of the Presb with the 
men who supported it, as he has paint« 
ed them, and may thus vastly under« 
value the freedom which it is our 
duty, and should be our happiness, to 
revere. 


But we do not regret that the Tales 
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were published, because we are per- 
suaded that the curiosity which they 
have excited, and which graver works 
would not have raised, graver works 
alone now will 7 ; and although, 
no doubt, many readers of the ‘Tales 
will, after getting a new novel, think 
no more of the Covenanters, yet there 
are not a few whowill seriously inquire 
what they actually were, and how 
they really conducted themselves. We 
anticipate from this inquiry the hap- 
piest results ; for whilst the errors and 
crimes of some of the Covenanters will 
be discovered, their merit upon the 
whole will be duly appreciated, and, 
what is of much more consequence 
than any opinion respecting them, the 
view of the misery and oppression to 
which they were subjected, will kindle 
that pure love of liberty to which we 
owe our invaluable constitution, and 
which we must cherish in the rising 
generation, if that constitution is to 
be transmitted to our childrep. 


The Lament of Tasso. By Word 
Byron. 8yo. Murray, London, 
1517. 


Tnere are few situations more af- 
fecting, or more calculated to impress 
the mind of a poet, than that which 
Jord Byron has made the subject of 
this short effusion. A bard who ranks 
with the greatest of modern times, 
shut out from the world, nature, and 
liberty, in the abode of frenzy, among 
beings who retain the human form, 
but in whom the divine image within 
is almost wholly obliterated :—and all 
for love, too hen inspired by an 
object raised so high by fortune, as 
never to admit a thought of her be- 
coming his,—present a concurrence of 
events that must awaken the deepest 
interest. Some recent critics, in the 
course of indefatigable researches into 
Italian literary history, have raised 
doubts, whether this hopeless despis- 
ed passion, was really the grand 
source, or even any source, of the mi- 
series of Tasso. Without investigat- 
ing this question, we shall only say, 
that the reigning belief, be it true or 
false, is the only one to which a poet 
can poetically adhere; and it was, 
therefore, out of the question for Lord 
Byron to admit any doubts on the 
subject. According to this belief, the 


‘Situation, without any aid from fancy, 


attords full scope foy that intense force 


of sensibility, those deep and solemn 
reflections, which form the reigning 
tone of Lord Byron’s composition. 
The poem consists of a soliloquy of 
T'asso, when thus abandoned, as it 
were, by all nature, and left alone in 


this dreadful solitude. The beginning 


is forcible, though somewhat hard : 


“ Long years !~It tries the thrilling frame 
to bear 


And eagle-spirit of a Child of Song— 


Long years of outrage, calumny, and» 


wrong ; 

Imputed madness, prisoned solitude, 

And the mind’s canker in its savage mood, 

When the impatient thirst of light and air 

Parches the heart ; and the abhorred grate, 

Marring the sunbeams with its hideous 
shade, 

Works through the throbbing eyeball to 
the brain 

With a hot sense of heaviness and pain ; 

And bare, at once, Captivity displayed 

Stands scoffing through the never-opened 
gate, 

Which nothing through its bars admits, 
save day 

And tasteless food, which I have eat alone 

Till its unsocial bitterness is gone ; | 

And I can banquet like a beast of prey, 

Sullen and lonely, couching in the cave 

Which is my lair, and—it may be—my 
grave.” 


There is something more pleasing 
in the farewell which he takes of the 
long and pleasant task that the Je- 
rusalem had afforded him ; and ex- 
treme delicacy in the manner in which 
the name of Leonora is first intro- 
duced, 


*¢ My pleasant task is done :-— 

My long-sustaining friend of many years ! 

If I do blot thy tinal page with tears, 

Know, that my sorrows have wrung from 
me none. 


But thou, my young creation! my soul's 
child ! 


Which ever playing round me came and 
smiled, 
And a me from myself with thy sweet 
sight, 
Thou too art gone—and so is my delight : 
And therefore do I weep and inly bleed 
With this last bruise upon a broken reed. 
Thou too art ended—what is left me now ? 
For I have anguish yet to bear—and how ? 
1 know not that—but in the innate force 
Of my own spirit shall be found resource. 
I have not sunk, for I had no remorse, 


Nor cause for such : they called me mad— 
and why ? 


Oh Leonora ! wilt not thou reply 2” 
The horrors of the scene in which 
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he is immured appear to be described 
with an energy truly extraordinary : 


— ‘ This vast lazar-house of many woes ? 

Where laughter is not mirth, nor thought 
the mind, 

Nor words a language, nor ev’n men man- 
kind ; 

Where cries reply to curses, shrieks to 
blows, 

And each is tortured in his separate hell— 

For we are crowded in our solitudes— 

Many, but each divided by the wall, 

Which echoes Madness in her babbling 
moods ;— 

While all can hear, none heed his neigh- 
bour’s call— 

None! save that One, the veriest wretch 
of all, 

Who was not made to be the mate of 
these.” 


The following description of the 
gradual preparation of the principle 
of love within his heart, and its sud- 
den unfolding at the view of the ob- 
ject, appears drawn with extraordi- 
nary interest. 


*¢ It is no marvel—from my very birth 
My soul was drunk with love—which did 
pervade 


‘And mingle with whate’er I saw on earth ; 


Of objects all inanimate I made 

Idols, and out of wild and lonely flowers, 

And rocks, whereby they grew, a paradise, 

Where I did lay me down within the shade 

Of waving trees, and dreamed uncounted 
hours, 

Though I was chid for wandering ; and the 
wise 

Shook their white aged heads o’er me, and 
said 

Of such materials wretched men were 
made, 

And such a truant boy would end in woe, 

And that the only lesson was a blow ; 

And then they smote me, and I did not 
weep, 

But cursed them in my heart, and to my 
haunt 

Returned and wept alone, and dreamed 

ain 

The visions which arise without a sleep. 

And with my years my soul began to pant 

With feelings of strange tumult and soft 


pain ; 

And the whole heart exhaled into One 
Want, 

But undefined and wandering, till the day 

I — the thing I sought—and that was 
thee ; 

And then I lost my being all to be 

Absorbed in thine—the world was past 
away— 

Thow didst annihilate the earth to me !” 

VOL. I. 


Still more exquisite, perhaps, is the 
following picture of love suppressed, 
but not extinguished. 


s Look on a love which knows not to de- 


spair, 

But all unquenched is still my better part, 

Dwelling deep in my shut and silent heart 

As dwells the gathered lightning in its 
cloud, 

Encompassed with its dark and rolling 
shroud, 

Till struck,—forth flies the all-etherial dart ! 

And thus at the collision of thy name 

The vivid thought still flashes through my 
frame, 

And for a moment all things as they were 

Flit by me;—they are gone—I am the 
same.” 


The conclusion appears elaborate, 
yet it is not equal to the passages al- 
ready noticed, and the last lines even 
border on conceit ; however, it is not 
unworthy of being quoted. 


*¢ And thou, Leonora! thou—who wert 
ashamed 

That such as I could love—who blushed 
to hear 

To less than monarchs that thou couldst 
be dear, 

Go! tell thy brother that my heart, un- 
tamed 

By grief, years, weariness—-and it may be 

A taint of that he would impute to me— 

From long infection of a den like this, 

Where the mind rots congenial with the 
abyss, 

Adores thee still ;—and add—that when the 
towers 

And battlements which guard his joyous 
hours 

Of banquet, dance, and revel, are forgot, 

Or left untended in a dull repose, 

This—this shall be a consecrated spot ! 

But Thou—when all that Birth and Beau- 
ty throws 

Of magic round thee is extinct—shalt have 

One half the laurel which o’ershades my 
grave. 

No power in death can tear our names 
apart, 


’ As none in life could rend thee from my 


heart. 
Yes, Leonora! it shall be our fate 
To be entwined for ever—but too late !” 


Upon the whole, this little -piece 
wants the interest arising from nar- 
rative, and from any detailed picture 
of female attractions; but within its 
limits it contains as much that is 
pleasing and affecting, as any other 
composition of this distinguished poet, 
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was tried for bigamy, and found guil- 


's of some Recent Decisions, by 
the Consistorial Court of Scotland, 
in Actions of Divorce, concluding 
for Dissolution of Marriages cele- 
“brated under the English Law. By 
James Fercusson, Esq. Advo- 
cate, one of the Jud Svo. pp 
470. Constable and Co. Edin- 
burgh, 1817. 


Tue volume now before us con- 
tains a very able discussion of a most 
interesting and important question of 
international law ;—the question, we 
mean, Whether the Consistorial Court 
of this country does or ought to possess 
the power of dissolving marriages con- 
tracted in England, onaccount of adul- 
tery committed in Scotland ? 

In Scotland, marriage is held to 
be merely a civil contract, constitut- 
ed by the consent of the parties, 
and dissoluble by the Consistorial 
Court on proof of adultery. In 
England, on the other hand, mar- 
riage cannot be constituted by the 
mere consent of the parties ; it re- 
quires the intervention and benedic- 
tion of a priest, and, when once con- 
stituted, cannot be dissolved by judi- 
cial sentence. In the event of infi- 
delity in either of the parties, all that 
the Consistorial Court of England can 
do, is to pronounce sentence of sepa- 
ration a mensa et thoro ;—the higher 
remedy of divorce a vinculo matrimo- 
nit can only be obtained by a Legis- 
lative act, which it is both difficult 
and expensive to procure. 

The Consistorial Court of Scotland 
has, for time immemorial, possessed the 

ower of dissolving marriage ; and till 
ately, it exercised that power, with- 
out scruple, in the case of all persons 
found within its jurisdiction, whether 
Scotch or English, and whether the 
marriage had been celebrated in Scot- 
land or in England. The attention, 
however, of the Judges of our Consis- 
torial Court, was lately attracted, in 
® very particular manner, to the na- 
ture of English marriages, and to 
the question, whether they ought 
to be held dissoluble in a Scotch 
court, by the following circumstan- 
ces: In the first place, actions of di- 
vorce, for the dissolution of English 
marriages, had become very nume- 
rous ; in the second place, Loll an 
who had married in 
land, atter having been divorced b 
the Consistorial Court of Scotlan 


? 
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ty ; the twelve judges having deli- 


vered an opinion on a reserved case, 
“ that a marriage, solemnized in Eng 
land, was indissoluble in any other 
way than by an act of the Legisla« 
ture ;” and, in the third place, the 
Lord Chancellor, after making a speech 
which indicated that he doubted 
strongly of the power of the Consis~ 
torial Court of Scotland to dissolve 
English marriages, remitted the case 
of Lindsay and Tovey to the Court 
of Session to reconsider that point. 
These circumstancesarrested theatten- 
tion of the Commissaries, and pointed 
out to them the extreme danger of 
dissolving English marriages. They 
could not help viewing, with pain, 
the circumstance that, notwithstand- 
ing their sentence, parties marrying 

ain in England were held to be lia- 
ble to punishment for bigamy. The 
result was, that they bestowed upon 
the question the most deliberate con- 
sideration, and came to the conclusion, 
that they had no power to dissolve 
marriages contracted in England, be- 
tween English parties, merely on their 
being found and cited in Scotland to 
an action of divorce. 

We do not mean to enter into a de- 
tail of the particular cases reported in 
the volume now before us. It is our 
intention merely to give a general 
view of the questions discussed rela- 
tive to the dissolution of English 
marriages in Scotland. We refer 
those who may wish more information 
to the book itself, and have no hesi- 
tation in saying, that, from a perusal 
of the reports it contains, and from 
the vba appendix with which it 
is accompanied, they will receive 
much gratification and instruction up- 
on a subject embracing a variety of 
the most important questions of in- 
ternational law. 

The first question to which the 
Commissaries directed their attention 
seems to be, Whether an English- 
man, who had been married in Eng- 
land, and who had come to Seotland 
without any intention of taking up @ 

rmanent residence, became amena- 

le to the Consistorial Court of Scot- 
land in an action of divorce? Al- 
though this is not the most general 
and important question discussed in 
the volume under review, yet itis one 
of considerable difficulty. In Seot- 
land, there are two kinds of domi- 
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cile; the one real, where the party 
has made Scotland the place of his 
permanent abode ; and the other = 

aw, 


_ gumptive, assumed by a fiction of 


from a forty days’ residence in it. 
The object of this presumptive domi- 
cile appears to be, to found jurisdiction 
against foreigners in ordinary civil 
suits. It does not seem to alter the 
nature of the obligations incumbent 
upon him, or the duties he ought to 
perform in his own country. Hence, 
the Commissaries seem tohavethought, 
that, as marriage is indissoluble in 


- England, except by an act of the Le- 


gislature, the parties could not, by re- 
moving to Scotland for a short time, 
acquire a domicile, to the effect of en- 
titling the Consistorial Court of this 
country to convene them before it, for 
the purpose of dissolving a marriage 
which, by the laws of the countr 
where it was constituted, and to which 
the parties must be held to have had 
reference, was indissoluble. As to 
marriages constituted in England, the 
parties stood bound to fulfil the obli- 
gations incumbent on them only in 
that country, and hence redress fell 
to be sought according to the law of 
the place where they stood bound to 
eee their engagements. Accord- 
ngly, they found in the case of Tewsh, 
that as the defender had not taken u 
a permanent residence in Scotland, 
they had no jurisdiction to dissolve 
his marriage, which had been con- 
tracted in England. The Court of 
Review, however, entertained a dif- 
ferent opinion of this question. The 
Judge of that Court (the Court of Ses- 
ron, who remitted the case to the 
Commissaries, with instructions to al- 
ter their judgment, held, that the re- 
lation of husband and wife is a rela- 
tion acknowledged by the law of na- 
tions, that the a and obligations 
incident to that relation, as recognised 
by the law of Scotland, and the right 
to redress wrongs thence arising, at- 
tach on all married ns, living 
within the territory subject to that 
law, without regard to the place where 
their marriage may have been cele- 
brated,—and that the right and duty 
of the Consistorial Court to admini- 
ster justice in such a case over persons 
not natural-born subjects, arose from 
their voluntarily rendering themselves 
amenable to the laws of the country, 
by living within its territory at 
time of citation. ; 
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But the great question which seems 
to have engaged the chief attention of 
the Commissaries, and which is most 
amply discussed in these reports, is, 
Whether the Consistorial Court of 
Scotland have power to dissolve a 
marriage celebrated in England, be- 
tween English parties domiciled here ? 
It is impossible to give a correct 
abridgment of the able opinions of 
the Commissaries on this very im- 
portant question; but the general 
outline may be stated thus :—There 
is a radical difference betwixt the 
law of England and of Scotland as 
to marriage and divorce. In Eng- 
land, marriage is indissoluble by judi- 
cial sentence. ‘The question must be 
decided either according to the law of 
domicile, or the law of the place of 
contract. In a question of this kind, 
the ler domicilii is not a safe rule of 
decision. ‘There is a wide difference 
betwixt a domicile sufficient to found a 
Jurisdiction, and a domicile sufficient 
to regulate the decision of a question 
of permanent situation. The real do- 
micile of the parties is in England— 
the domicile acquired in Scotland is 
merely sufficient to found jurisdiction. 
If the law of domicile, therefore, is 
to be the rule, the question falls to be 
decided according to the principles of 
the English law. The preferable rule, 
however, by which to decide the ques- 
tion, is the law of the place of contract. 
The principle of comitas, in virtue of 
which foreign contracts are expounded 
according to the law of the country in 
which they are entered into, ought to 
extend the length of inducing the 
Court to decline to do what the courts 
of England could not do. The genius 
of the law both of England and Scot- 
land favours the perpetuity of mar- 
riage ; hence there is nothing in the 
law of Scotland to prevent the Court 
from respecting the indissoluble qua- 
lity of an English marriage. The law 
of nations is acknowl in Scotland 
to regulate all foreign contracts ; and 
there is nothing in the nature of a 
marriage contract to prevent the ap- 
plication of that principle. As to ex~ 
oe it is quite obvious that it is 

tile to the interference of the Court 
with i contracted in countries 
where they are held to be indissoluble 
by judicial s-ntence. An opposite 
construction w. ald amount to a public 
invitation to all married in the 
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and profligate in their manners, to 
come into Scotland, and outrage the 
moral feelings of the people, for the 
purpose of regaining freedom. These 
are alarming consequences, and which 
ought to induce the Court to refuse 
to do more than could be done by the 
courts in England. 

On these grounds, the Commissa- 
ries refused to sustain their jurisdic- 
tion in several cases ; but the Court 
of Session, after deliberately review- 
ing their judgment, remitted the cases, 
with instructions to the Commissaries 
to sustain their jurisdiction, and pro- 
ceed in the divorces. ‘The principles 
maintained by the Court of Session, 
in opposition to the views of the 
Comumissaries, seem to have been tothe 
following effect :—ZIndissolubility is 
in reality no part of the contract in 
an English marriage. The English 
courts give a separation a mensa et 
thoro, and Parliament gives a divorce. 
The Parliament acts es a court of 
law, deciding in a particular form a 
particular case. The general rule 
therefore applies, that the state of per- 
sons falls to be determined according 
to the law of the country where they 
reside, whether it be permanent or 
temporary. ‘The Scotch courts give 
effect to the law of the place of con- 


tract only in conformity with its 


own law. The doctrine of comitas 
does not apply, because, although 
effect was to “ given to the law 
of the place of contract, it would 
fall to be controlled by the subse- 
quent offence, which would be judg- 
ed of according to the law of the place 
where the offence had been committed. 
It would be morally injurious to give 
effect, in a question of this kind, to the 
law of the place of contract, because it 
would be putting it in the power of 
foreigners to live in Scotland, with 
impunity, in open profligacy. 
sides, this principle of comitas is not 
of universal application. It does not 
take place in contracts regarding real 
estates—nor where the parties had in 
view at the time the law of another 
kingdom—nor where it would be at- 
tended with injustice—nor where it 
woukl be injurious to the interests of 
civil society. 

Having thus laid before our readers 
the opposite arguments of the Inferior 
and Superior Courts on this great 
question, we have only to add, that 
although we think the Commissaries 


Aug. 
were, from the unpleasant circum 
stance that occurred in Lolly’s case, 
called upon to reconsider the question 
most deliberately, yet, that, after they 
had become acquainted with the opi- 
nions of the Court of Review, they 
appear to us to have persisted too long 
in their own views, and to have fram- 
ed their judgments with by far too 
much anxiety and caution. Mr Fer- 
gusson’s Reports form, indeed, an able 
apology for their conduct ; but it does 
riot seem to us to be the duty of a 
judge to look to the consequences of 
his decisions; he is merely called 
upon to declare the law, be the con- 
sequences what they may ; for it will 
be difficult to find any general law 
which may not appear to be attended 
with evil consequences in particular 
cases. ‘The question, however, is one 
of great nicety and difficulty ; and we 
beg again to refer those ™ wish to 
study it thoroughly, to the work be- 
fore us, for the publication of which 
Mr Fergusson is well entitled to the 
thanks, both of professional men and 
of the public at large. 


Ristorical Account of Discoveries and 
Travels in Africa, by the late John 
Leyden, M.D. ; enlarged, and com- 
pleted to the present time, with Il- 
lustrations of its Geography and Na- 
tural History, as well as of the Mo- 
ral and Social Condition of its In 
habitants. By Hucu Murray, Esq. 
F.R.S.E. Svo, pp. 512, 536. E- 
dinburgh. Constable and Co. 1817. 


Aw ardent spirit of inquiry after 
unknown countries, is one of the cir- 
cumstances by which Britain has been 
most honourably distinguished during 
the present reign. The enterprise of 
Scientific curiosity, seconded by the 
resources of an enlightened govern- 
ment, has included within the limits 
ot geographical knowledge a new por- 
tion of the globe ; and what is of still 
greater importance, has caught from 
its Own progress an impulse which 
is not likely to cease, while any one 
region of the world remains unknown. 
When successive voyages of discovery 
had reduced the fancied Southern 
Continent, to which geographers had 
fondly assigned the of Terra 
Australis Incognita, to that important 
group of islands now called Australa~ 
sia, and had — the numerous 
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isles which lie scattered over the bo- 
soms of the Southern and the Pacific 
Oceans, the views of scientific men 
were naturally directed towards Afri- 
ca, where nearly a whole continent 
remained to be explored. Hitherto 
the knowledge of Europeans, with re- 
gard to that immense continent, ex- 
tended little beyond its coasts. The 
northern regions, indeed, were tolera- 
bly well known, both from the ample 
description given of them by Leo Afri- 
canus, early in the sixteenth centu- 
ry, and from the intercourse to which 

1cir vicinity invited the southern na- 
tions of Europe. ‘The Portuguese, who 
have the glory of being the first mo- 
dern nation that explored its western 
and eastern shores, had established 
many factories, particularly on the rivers 
in the west; and in their attempts 
to penetrate into the interior, they 
became acquainted with several king- 
doms and countries, which had never 
before been heard of by any individual 
north of the Mediterranean. On the 
western coast, the kingdoms of Benin, 
Congo, Angola, Matamba, and Loan- 
f° ; on the eastern, Sofala, Mozam- 

ique, Quiloa, Mombaza, and Melin- 
da, besides the great empire of Abys- 
sinia, were first made known to Eu- 
ropeans by the Portuguese, whose mis- 
sionaries, had they been men of intel- 
ligence and science, possessed ample 
opportunities of collecting information 
concerning the customs, laws, govern- 
ment, and religion, of these various 
kingdoms. The Portuguese monarch 
had assumed the additional title of 
King of Guinea; and the advantages 
which he was supposed to derive from 
his settlements in Africa, would pro- 
bably have directed to the same quar- 
ter the spirit of enterprise and activity 
which then began to prevail in Eu- 
rope, had not the doubling of the 
Cape of Good Hope opened to the 
merchant more alluring prospects in 
India; while the recent Saeed of 


America presented a new world to the 


cupidity, or curiosity, of the adven- 
turer. The profits arising from the 
detestable traffic in slaves, had in- 
duced some of the European States to 
form settlements on the western const 
of Africa. The English, French, and 


Spaniards had, for this p » eS- 
tablished factories to the a of the 
uator ; from the equator to the tro- 


pic of Capricorn, the Portuguese had 
similar esjblishments, both on the 
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eastern and western shores; and the 
Dutch had regularly colonized the 
Cape of Good Hope. But these set- 
tlements had introduced Europeans to 
a very trifling distance from the coast, 
while they seemed to shut up the in- 
terior more closely than ever from 
European curiosity. By their avarice 
and oppression, the settlers had ex- 
cited the natural indignation of the 
natives against Christians ; and the 
arts of the slave merchant, by increas- 
ing the frequency of their wars, height 
ened the ferocityof their various tribes, 
and thus rendered it more dangerous 
for a white adventurer to appear a- 
mongst them. 


” 


** The geography of Africa,” says Ley- 
den, ‘¢ extended very little within its coasts; 
a few positions were ascertained, and a few 
lines traced on the margin of the map ; 
while the interior was a charta rasa, an ex- 
tended blank of immense size, where every 
thing was unsettled and uncertain. On 
this desart space, the geographer, following 
blindly the steps of Edrisi the Nubian, 
traced the uncertain course of unexplored 
rivers, and a few names of towns equally 
unknown. The course of the Niger, the 
rise and termination, nay, the separate ex . 
istence of that stream, were equally unde- 
termined. Since De la Brue and Moore, 
half a century had elapsed, but the Sene- 
gal had not been explored beyond the falls 
of Felu; nor the Gambia beyond those of 
Baraconda.” (First Edition, Chap. I.) 


The scanty knowledge which was 
obtained of some parts of the interior, 
had been derived chiefly from the ex- 
ertions of a few enterprising indivi- 
duals who had penetrated in different 
directions these generally forbidding 
regions. Caffraria, which had been 
partly traversed by Dr Sparmann be- 
tween the years 1772-6, and by Mr 
Paterson 1777-8, was afterwards more 
fully explored by M. Vaillant, who has 
described the situation, political state, 
customs, and manners of various na- 
tions, till then unknown to Europeans 
even by name ; though the indulgence 
which he seems to give to his fancy 
considerably impairs “the authenticity 
of his narrative. Nubia and Egypt 
had been sy by Norden, whose 
picturesque and interesting journe 

uublished in 1755; 
aicxct a long residence in Abyssinia, 
publisived in 1788 his minute but en- 
tertaining account of the geography, 
governmegt, customs, and man- 


ners, of that silfyular kingdcm. 
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Such was the state of African geo- 
graphy, when a few gentlemen of rank 
and learning, considering our 1gno- 
tance of that continent as a reproach 
to an age distinguished by the suc- 
cess of its researches in the remotest 
regions of the world, formed them- 
selves into an Association for promot 
ing the Discovery of the Interior Parts 
of Africa. Nothing can be more lau- 
dale than the zeal with which they 
have pursued the grand object of their 
association ; yet the obstacles to their 
success are still so numerous and so 
formidable, that, aided though they be 
by government, we dare hardly join 
Mr Murray in the pleasing anticipa- 
tion, “ that, in the course of fifteen or 
twenty years, Africa will lose its place 
in the list of unknown regions.” At 
all events, the progress of discovery 
in that continent will continue to be 
an object of peculiar interest to the 
friends of religion and science ; and 
the humane exertions in its behalf 
which have succeeded to the atroci- 
ties of the slave-trade, will, we may 
venture to hope, rapidly diffuse over 
this hitherto unfortunate portion of the 
globe the blessings of knowledge and 
civilization. 

Dr Leyden, entering with the en- 
thusiasm of genius and philanthropy 
into the views of this benevolent as- 
sociation, undertook to “ exhibit the 
progress of discoveries at this period in 
North and West Africa, by combining 
a delineation of the appearance of the 
country, an account of its native pro- 
ductions, a description of the peculiar 
manners of the African tribes, with a 
dletail of the adventures of the travel- 
lers by whom these researches were 
accomplished.” It was a subject in 
which his whole mind and soul were 
engaged ; and for which he was pecu- 
liarly qualified, not merely by the ro- 
mantic turn of his imagination, but 
by his unwearied patience of research, 
and by a vigour of intellect before 
which every obstacle gave way. His 
work, accordingly, soon attracted ge- 
neral admiration, and obtained a 
wide circulation not only in this coun- 
try, but over the continent. It was 
translated into German, and is enu- 
merated by Eichhorn among the most 
valuable materials for the African 
of his learned work, entitled “ History 
of the Three Last Centuries.” Tt was 
only to be tted that his plan was 


too contracted ; and be himself, sens 
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sible of the defect, had undertaken a 
new edition of his work on a more ex~ 
tended scale, to embrace the whole 
continent. His departure for India 
prevented the com etion of this de- 
sien: the task devo ved upon Mr Mur- 
ray, by whom the plan has _ been. 
still farther extended, so as not only 
to include the whole of Africa, 
but to trace the progress of discovery 
from the earliest ages ; and the ability 
with which he has accomplished this 
arduous undertaking leaves the public 
no room to regret that it has fallen in- 
to his hands. If Mr Murray’s pages do 
not glow with the same animated elo- 
uence as those of his illustrious pre- 
Sentai, they never fail to please us 
by perspicuity of narrative, and ele- 
gance of style. If he donot, with the 
same kindred enthusiasm, identify 
himself with the traveller whose ad- 
ventures he is relating,—he relates 
them at least with a warmth of in- 
terest in which his readers very readily 
If his reflections do not 
always indicate the same comprehen- 
sive grasp of mind, they indicate at 
least a judgment clear, correct, and 
perfectly well-informed. His work is 
a most valuable accession to our geo- 
graphical knowledge, and, if we may 
decide from the pleasure and informa- 
tion which it has imparted to our- 
selves, we do not hesitate to pronounce 
it one of the most agreeable and in- 
structive collections of adventures and 
discoveries which have, for many 
years, been presented to the public. 
“It was his original wish,” Mr 
Murray informs us, “ to preserve the 
portion of the narrative composed by 
Dr Leyden distinct from the addi- 
tions made to it. On considering, 
however, the general enlargement 
which it was necessary to give to the 
work, it appeared that such a plan 
would have broken down entirely its 
unity and connection. It seemed of 
more importance to the public, to re- 
ceive a distinctly arranged view of 
the subject, than to be able to distin- 
guish, at a glance, the contributions of 
its respective authors. There appear 
ed a necessity, therefore, for taking 
down, as it were, the of Dr Ley= 
den’s performance, and arranging them 
anew in the more comprehensive plan 
which is now adopted.” In this Mr 
Murray certainly acted judiciously H 
at the same time, to gratify the cu- 
riosity of his readers, he subjoins @ 
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list, by which they are enabled to trace 
at once the parts of the work which 
were com by Dr Leyden. In 
the two introductory chapters, Mr 
Murray traces the progress of disco- 
very in Africa from the earliest ages 
to the commencement of maritime en- 
terprise in modern Europe. In the 
first book he follows the progress of 
modern discovery in the interior ; in- 
cluding under this head those parts 
of the coast by which attempts to pe- 
netrate inward have been chiefly 
made,—as Congo, and the banks of 
the Senegal, and Gambia. The se- 
cond book exhibits the discoveries in 
the maritime countries, beginning 
with Abyssinia, the chief native power, 
and making thence the cireuit of 
Africa. The third book, which we 
consider as peculiarly curious and va- 
Tuable, is occupied with geographical 
illustrations and views of the present 
state of Africa. The author judici- 
ously refrains from indulging in con- 
jectures, which the discoveries of a 
few years would probably supersede ; 
and rather chooses to exhibit, as a 
branch of the history of science, a 
view of the progress of’ speculation and 


inquiry relative to this continent from 
the earliest ages. ‘To this part of the 
work Professor Jameson has contri- 
buted a general view of the natural 
history of Africa, the importance of 
which cannot fail to be generally re- 
cognised. ‘To this book, likewise, 
are attached historical maps, intended 
to exhibit the general ideas entertain- 
ed by geographical inquirers, at these 
successive periods, of the form and 
constituent parts of the African con- 
tinent. ‘The appendix contains trans- 
lations of some scarce and curious 
sages of the early geographers, re- 
ting to central Africa, which, though 
often referred to, are seldom aeccessi- 
ble to the general reader. For the 
use of those who may wish to prose- 
cute farther their researches regarding 
this continent, he has annexed a list 
of the best works which illustrate its 
geography. Such is the outline of 
Mr Murray’s plan ; into its details 
we would now gladly enter, but as 
the space which we could afford to 
them would be altogether inadequate 
to their importance, we must deny 
ourselves that pleasure till our next 
Number. 


ANALYTICAL NOTICES, 


Supplement to the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, Vol. II. Part II. 

Tue present half-volume yields to 
none of its predecessors, either in the 
importance of its subjects, or the abi- 
lity with which they are treated. Even 
the minor articles of aphy and 
biography evince, in general, consider- 
able extent of research, and skill in 
condensation and arrangement, and 
the leading articles fulfil, in their exe- 
eution, the expectations which the 
eminent names annexed to them na- 
turally excited. . 

The first subject of importance 
which occurs in this Part, is Bisi10- 
GRAPHY, a branch of knowledge, 
which, as the author well observes, 
would be more correctly designated 
by the term 
origi enoted skill in the perus- 
ing a 4 judging of ancient manu- 
scripts, but is now appropriated to 
the knowledge of books, in reference 


to their constituent parts, their edi- 
tions, and different of rare. 
ness, their subjects and classes. The 
importance of Bibliography is very 
correctly estimated by the author of 


this article. While he renounces the 
extravagant pretensions of some of 
the French Bibliographers, who re- 


present it as the most extensive and 
universal of all the sciences ; he shews, 
by an enumeration of its chief objects, 
that it embraces many curious as well 
as interesting subjects of inquiry, and 
is calculated to afford very useful aid 
to every other species of intellectual 
occupation. The business of the 
bibliographer he states to be, to trace 
the history of books in to their 
forms and all other constituents, and, 
trace the beginnings 
and ess of typography ; to mar 

the of to ins 
dicate that edition of every book, 
which is esteemed the most correct 
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and valuable; in the case of books 
published anonymously, or under 
feigned names, to assign those names, 
which the discoveries of literary his- 
tory may have brought to light; to 
collect all remarkable facts attaching 
to the history of books,—such as the 
number of their editions, their rare- 
ness, their having been condemned to 
the flames, or suppressed, and to fur- 
nish catalogues ot the books which 
have appeared in the various branches 
of knowledge. The plan which he 
proposes is, to point out the progress 
and best sources of information in re- 
gard to all those departments of Biblio- 
graphical knowledge ; and in confor- 
mity with this plan, he divides the 
subject into the following heads: 1. 
Of the constituent parts of books, and 
the differences of editions ; 2. Of early 
printed books; 3. Of rare books ; 4. 
Of the classics ; 5. Of anonymous and 
pseudonymous books ; 6. Of condemn- 
ed and prohibited books ; 7. Of biblio- 
graphical dictionaries and catalogues ; 
8. Of the classification of books; 9. Of 
Bibliography in general. Under these 
heads the author displays an accurate 
and extensive acquaintance with his 
subject, and communicates much. in- 
formation, particularly with respect to 
the books proper to be consulted in 
the various departments of Bibliogra- 

hy, which cannot fail to be extreme- 
Y useful to those who wish to pursue 
this curious line of inquiry. In 
treating of the first head, the author 
has refrained, perhaps too scrupulous- 
ly, from entering into any detail in 
regard to the various substances used 
for writing, before the important art 
of making paper from linen rags 
had been discovered. He has ren- 
dered, however, a greater service 
to the student of Bibliography, by 
referring him to the most approv- 
ed works on this branch of the 
subject, viz. Horne’s Introduction to 
Bibliography ; Nouveau Traité de 
Diplomatique, Tom. I. ; and Mr Peig- 
not's Essai sur Uhistoire du Parche- 
min, et du Velen, in the introduction to 
which is given a complete list of se- 
parate works on this subject. He 
next adverts to the different kinds of 
writing peculiar to diffcrent ages ; and 
on this interesting branch of Biblio- 
graphy, the books which he recommends 
are the Nouveau Traité mentioned 
above, and, in particular, Astle’s Ori- 
gm @nd Progress of Writing. The 


office of Transcribers, ns em-« 
ployed to copy books before the inven- 
tion of printing, next claims attention, 
and the evils which arose out of their 
ignorance and carelessness. Petrarch, 
who flourished in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, complains of these evils in the 
following remarkable terms: ** How 
shall we find a remedy for those mis- 
chiefs which the ignorance and inat- 
tention of the copyists inflict upon us ? 
It is wholly owing to these causes that 
many men of genius keep their most 
valuable pieces unpublished, so that 
they never see the light. Were Cicero, 
Livy, or Pliny, to rise from the dead, 
they would scarcely be able to re- 
cognise their own writings. In every 
page they would have occasion to ex- 
claim against the ignorance and the 
corruptions of these barbarous tran- 
scribers.” On the invention of print- 
ing, these copyists were naturally 
alarmed by an art which threatened 
to deprive them of employment, and 
they endeavoured to obtain from their 
respective governments, the exclusive 
— of multiplying copies of 

ooks: but the new art was too evi- 
dently beneficial to the interests of li- 
terature to be repressed by their ma~« 
chinations. 

The obscurity which hangs over 
the inventor of this admirable art, and 
over the place of its origin, is one of 
the most curious facts in the history 
of Bibliography. Numberless dis- 
cussions have taken place on this sub- 
ject, and the public opinion is still un- 
decided. Were the question to be de- 
termined by numbers, the laurel must 
be placed on the brow of Gutten- 
berg of Mentz ; though champions of 
great ability maintain very keenly 
the pretensions of Laurence Coster 
of Haerlem, Declining to give an 
opinion in a case of so much un- 
certainty, our author contents himself 
with referring to the following works 
in which the question is agitated :— 
Mallinkrot, De ortu et ress: 
Typographice, published in 1640; 
Daunou's Analysis of the various opi- 
nions on this subject, published in 
fourth volume of the Memoirs of the 
ae and Political Class of the French 

nstitute ; Monumenta Typographica 
of Wolfius ; Meerman’s Origines Ty- 
pographice ; Prosper Marchand His- 
loire de Vorigine et des premiers pro= 
gres de [Imprimerie ; a Supplement 
to which was published by Merciets 
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Abbé de St Leger ; Lambinet'’s Re- 
cherches, historiques, litteraires, et cri~ 
igques sur Origine de [Imprimerie ; 
Serna Santander’s I’ssai Historique, 
prefixed to his Dictionnaire Bibliogra- 
phique ; Lichtenberger’s Initia Typo- 
graphica ; and Ottley’s Inquiry into 
the Origin and early History of En- 
aving. 

The establishment and progress of 
printing, in particular countries and 
places, is likewise an object of curio- 
Sity to the Bibliographer. The books 
which our author recommends on this 
subject are Ames’s Typographical An- 
fiquities, which contains memoirs of 
the early English printers, with a re- 
a? of their publications from 1471 

1600. It was first published in 
1749, in one volume quarto ; a second 
edition, enlarged by Mr Herbert to 
three volumes quarto, appeared in 
1790; and a third, illustrated with 
Super) embellishments, and contain- 
fing some valuable additions by Mr 
Dibdin, is now in course of publiea- 
tion. For an account of the typogra- 
phical histories of France, Germany, 
and Italy, we are referred to Peignot’s 
Repertoire Bibliographique Univer- 
sel. 

The next thing mentioned, as re- 
omy to the Bibliographer, is a know- 
ledge of the different classes and bo- 
dies of letters used by printers, and of 
the corresponding appellations assign- 
ed to the different bodies by printers 
of different countries. The books re- 
commended on these points are Stower’s 
Grammar, and Fournier's 

anuel Typographique. 

In of the. forms of books, 
our author very briefly adverts to the 
method practised among the ancients, of 
rolling up their books on a cylinder of 
wood, to the ends of which nobs or 
balls were affixed, often richly or- 
namented, In the present article, the 
attention of the author is chiefly di- 
tected to the various forms in which 
books have ap since the origin 
; from an imperfect know- 
ledge of which, essential errors have 
arisen with regard to particular edi- 
tions. The circumstance from which 
these mistakes generally proceed is, 
that different sizes of paper are com- 
prehended under the same name. A 
test is afforded by the water-lines in 
the sheets, as, in folio and octavo 
Sizes, they are uniformly dicu- 
lar, and horizontal in quartos and duo-~ 
VOL. I. 
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given with regard to the particu 

which may give one edition of a book 
a preference to another. 

Under the second head, a descrip- 
tion is given of the books which, in 
the first rude efforts at printing, were 
impressed with solid wooden blocks. 
The editio princeps of the Bible, print- 
ed at Mentz between the years 1450- 
55, was the first book of any consider- 
able magnitude, printed with move- 
able metallic types. On the subject 
of early rinted books, the following 
works are recommended ; Laire’s Jn- 
dex librorum ab inventa typographia 
ad annum 1500, cum notis ; Santan- 
der’s Dictionnaire Bibliographi 
choist du quinzieme siecle 3 Bibliothe- 
ca Spenceriana, a descriptive catalogue 
of the books published in the fifteenth 
century in the library of Karl Spencer, 
by Dibdin ; Maittaire’s Annales T'y- 
pographict ab Artis invente origine ; 
Annales Typographici ab Artis invente 
origine, ad annum 1500, post Mait- 
taire, Denisit, aliorumque emendati, 
et aucti ; Operé S. W. Pauzer. / We 

t that our limits will not permit 
us to follow the learned author through 
the instructive details into which he 
enters on the remaining branches of 
his subject. 

Upon the whole, we consider this 
as the most judicious and enlightened 
treatise that we have had the good 
fortune to meet with on the subject 
of Bibliography. 

The article Britis or 
displays a perfect knowledge of the 
subject. The author, Mr Joshua 
Milne, Actuary to the Sun Life Assur- 
ance Society, has already distinguish- 
ed himself by his masterly T'reatise on 
Annuities and Assurances, and his si- 
tuation and habits of inquiry furnish 
the best security for the correctness of 
his views, and the accuracy of his in- 
formation on the subject of the 
sent article. The plan which bee avs 
down, and which he follows out with 
great ability, is, “ to give a brief his- 
tory of the principal things that have 
been this ;—to notice 
some of the principal mortuary re- 
gisters, and buinibatStiag of the peo- 
ple ;—to point out some of the prin- 
cipal defects in most of the published 
registersand enumerations ;—and last~ 
ly, to submit some forms, according 
to which, if enumerations be made, 
and registers kept, they will be easily 
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convertible to useful purposes.” The 
conclusion of the article, which con- 
tains these forms, we would recom- 
mend as particularly worthy the at- 
tention of all, who, either from inter- 
est or curiosity, are desirous of ob- 
taining regular data for determin~ 
ing the law of human mortality. 
Under the article BLastine will 
be found a minute and accurate ac- 
count of the method employed by 
5 say and miners in blasting asun- 
der rocks by the force of gunpowder. 
We are happy to observe, that the au- 
thor, whose opportunities of observa- 


tion are such as few individuals can_ 


boast, recommends the practice of wad- 
ding with sand as equally efficient with 
the common method, while it exposes 
the workmen to much less personal 
risk, 

The articles Breacuine, Brew- 
ING, and Brick-MAKING, are contri- 
buted by a gentleman, who, if he has 
been excelled by another chemist in 
the brilliancy and success of his ex- 

eriments, is second to none in a pro- 
ound knowledge of chemical science ; 
while his extensive attainments would 
have raised him to eminence in any 
department of philosophy or litera- 
ture. The departure of this gentle- 
man from Edinburgh we have ever 
regretted as a serious loss to the lovers 
of science in this city; though we 
trust it has been of advantage to him- 
self,—as, by extending his labours 
over a wider sphere, it » materially 
advanced the general interests of 
learning. Of hisindefatigable exertions 
in the pursuit of truth, we have two 
very remarkable instances towards the 
commencement of the article BLracu- 
1NG. Mr Parkes, in his essay on 
Bleaching, (Chemical Essays, Vol. 
/V.) affirms, that it is stated by 
‘Theophrastus, that lime was used: by 
the ancients in bleaching ; and that 
a ship, partly loaded with linen, and 
partly with water for bleaching it, 
was destroyed by the accidental ac- 
cess of water to the lime. ‘* We en- 
deavoured, with some pains,” says 
Dr Thomson, “ to verify this quota- 
tion ; and for this purpose, turned 
over all the writings of Theophras- 
tus with which we are acquainted, 
without being able to find any thing 
bearing the least allusion to it. We 
have doubts whether lime could be 
as a «detergent of linen, 
without injuring the texture of the 


Aug. 
cloth, and, on that aecount, it would 
have gratified us exceedingly to have 
found such a statement in so respect- 
able and correct a writer as_'Theo- 


phrastus.” It is well known, that the 
first important improvement made in 
the process of bleaching in this coun- 
try, was the substitution of water, 
acidulated with sulphuric acid, in 
place of the buttermilk em- 
ployed. Some years alter, in conse- 
quence of the experiments which had 
been made by Scheele on manganese, 
mixed with muriatic acid, a new mo- 
dification of that acid was discovered, 
which possessed the property of de- 
stroying vegetable colours. To this 
substance, Scheele gave the name of 
dephlogisticated muriatic acid. Ber- 
thollet, who, in 1785, repeated the expe- 
riments of Scheele, discovered that this 
substance was a compound of muriatic 
acid and oxygen. He, therefore, gave 
it the name of oxygenated muniatic 
acid, which was afterwards shortened 
into oxymuriatic acid, the appellation 
by which it is still known among 
bleachers. Its property of destroy- 
ing vegetable colours led Berthollet to 
suspect that this acid might be intro- 
duced with advantage into the art of 
bleaching, the process of which it 
would greatly shorten. In April 
1785, he read a paper on this acid 
before the Academy of Sciences at Pa- 
ris, in which he mentions, that he 
had tried the effect of the acid in 
bleaching cloth, and found that it an- 
swered completely. The following 
year, he exhibited the experiment be- 
tore Mr Watt, who, on returning to 
England, commenced a practical ex- 


amination on the subject, and was, — 


accordingly, the person who first in- 
troduced the new method of bleach- 
ing into Great Britain. Yet Mr 
Parkes, in the essay before mentioned, 
states, that in the early part of the 
year 1787, Professor Copland of Aber- 
deen aceompanied the present Duke 
of Gordon to Geneva, and was shown 
by M. de Saussure the dissolving pro- 
perty of oxymuriatie acid. Struck 
with the importance of the experi- 
ment, Mr Copland, on his return to 
Aberdecn, in July 1787, repeated it 
before some eminent bleachers in his 
neighbourhood. These gentlemen 
were Messrs Mylne, of the house of 
Gordon, Barron, and Company, A- 
berdeen. They immediately 
the application of the process to the 
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Bleaching of linen on a great scale ; 
and Mr Parkes assures us, that they 
were the first persons. To be enabled 
to decide with certainty on these rival 
daims, Dr Thomson applied to Mr 
Watt himself. Fortunately, that gen- 
tleman had preserved copies of all his 
letters since 1782, taken by means of 
his copying machine. Dr Thomson 
being allowed to peruse all such as 
Bore any reference to the subject 
in question, found two which set 
the matter at rest. The one, dat- 
ed March 19, 1787, is to his father- 
in-law, Mr Macgregor, and contains 
@ particular detail of the new bleach- 
ing process, states its advantages, and 
says that he had sent to Mr Macgre- 
gor a quantity of the whitening li- 
luor. In the other, addressed to Ber- 
ollet, and dated May 9, 1787, he 
mentioned the proportion of acid and 
alkali which he employed, and the 
rocess which he followed in prepar- 
ing the cloth. As the date of both 
these letters is some months prior to 
Mr Coplond’s return from the Con- 
tinent, it is clear that Saussure has 
no claim to the original discovery, 
nor Mr Copland to the first introduc- 
tion of the new process into Great 
Britain. 
~ These two instances may serve to 
th Dr Thomson's industry in col- 
ecting facts for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the truth ; indeed, it is impos- 
sible to conceive any thing more co 
philosophical than the spirit wit 
which all his investigations are con- 
ducted. We cannot now follow him 
through this and the other articles 
Which bear his signature, but must 
content ourselves with giving a hasty 
sketch of the plan which he pursues 
in each. In the commencement of 
the article Bleaching, he states that 
his business is merely to supply the 
» defects of the article in the Encyclo- 
pedia. These are chiefly two; 1. A 
very incomplete historical detail of the 
improvements in bleaching, at least as 
far as this country is concerned. 2. 
The omission of any description of 
the present mode of bleaching, as 
practised by the most enlightened ma- 
nufacturers of Great Britain. After a 
very clear account of the pr of 
the new method of bleaching in this 
country, Dr Thomson mentions the 
ingredients from which the oxymu- 
Fiatic acid is obtained, and the propor- 


tions of these ingredients recommends 
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ed by different persons. 'The propor- 
tions which he himself’ recommends 
as the most economical and advanta- 
geous are, 2 parts sulphuric acid, 2 
parts water, 1 part common salt, and 
1 part black oxide of manganese. He 
next proceeds to describe the present 
methods employed in the bleaching of 
linen, the bleaching of cotton, and the 
bleaching of rags for the papermaker ; 
for all of which we must refer our 
readers to the article itself, which will 


_ fully satisfy their curiosity. 


The article Brewi1nc we consider 
particularly valuable ; it is indeed the 
only satisfactory account of that im- 
portant art which has hitherto been 
published. The author divides it in< 
to five chapters. In the first he gives 
a short liistory of the art ; in the se« 
cond he gives an account of the difs 
ferent kinds of grain employed in 
brewing, and terminates the chapter 
by a table, exhibiting the most re~ 
markable properties of a considerable 
number of specimens of British barley 
and big, as determined by his own ob- 
servations ; in the third he treats of 
the process of malting,—and to this 
chapter likewise he subjoins two va- 
luable tables, which exhibit, in one 
view, the result of a considerable num- 
ber of trials which he made on malt- 
ing different varieties of grain ; in the 
fourth chapter he treats of brewing,— 
terminating this chapter too with a 
table, exhibiting the results obtained 
by brewing with malt made from a 
considerable number of different va- 
rieties of barley and big ; in the fifth 
chapter he gives an account of the na-~ 
ture and properties of the different 
kinds of ile and beer manufactured 
by the brewer,—here, again, we are 
presented with a table, exhibiting the 
quantity of porter brewed by the thir- 
teen houses in London dur- 
ing the last nine years, and thus giv- 
ing an accurate conception of the ex- 
tent to which the porter trade is car- 
ried on in the metropolis. The ex- 
planation of plates subjoined to the 
whole contains a description of the 
vessels used in a London porter brew= 


In the article Brick-maxtne, he 
begins, as usual, with a short history 
of the art ; he then mentions the na- 
ture and kinds of clay employed, 
next, the pr tion of the clay, and 

tion the brick ; then the’ 
burning. Under the last head, he 
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informs us, that he saw, at some of 
the iron founderies in Sweden, fur- 
naces constructed of the scorie cast 
to bricks, which answered fully bet- 
ter than common bricks. ‘It would 
be easy,” says he, “ to make any 
quantity of such bricks in some of the 
large iron founderies of Great Bri- 
tain. We are persuaded that such 
bricks might be brought into use for 
a variety of purposes, with great ad- 
vantage, and might even constitute a 
lucrative articleof manufacture. Bricks 
made from the scorix of iron and cop- 
per founderies, would vie in beauty 
with marble and porphyry, and would 
possess a smoothness of surface, and 
a lustre, to which few marbles could 
reach.” This hint, we trust, will not 
be neglected. 

The articles Brockapr, Biocx- 
MACHINERY, BLow-pirr, BLow1NnG- 
MACHINES, and Borinc, will be 
found to give very able and satisfac- 
tory accounts of their respective sub- 
jects. These, however, we cannot 
now stop to notice. We hasten to 
give some account of the article Bo- 
TANY, communicated by the learned 
president of the Linnean Society. It 
is difficult to say whether it is more 
valuable for the important informa- 
tion which it communicates, or pleas- 
ing from the graceful style in which 
that information is conveyed. In the 
fourth volume of the Encyclopedia, 
a general view had been given of the 
celebrated system of Linneus, includ- 
ing the generic characters, as well as 
some of the specific differences of 
most plants then discovered, with , 
their qualities and uses. The supple- 
mentary article exhibits a view of the 
subject more adapted to the progress 
and present state of the science. 
Within the last thirty years, botany 
has been so generally and so ardently 
cultivated, that it has been elevated 
from a dry systematic detail of classi- 
fication and nomenclature, into a phi- 
losophical and practical study. How 
much the able author of this article 
has contributed to so important a 

» is known to 2 0 are in 
any degree conversant with the recent 
history of botany. Of the plan which 
he pro to himself in the present 
short but masterly treatise, we dare 
not attempt an account in any other 
words than his own. “ The differ- 
ent modes in which different nations 
er schools have cultivated this science, 


the circumstances which have led 
some botanists to the investigation of 
certain subjects more than others, and 
the particular success of each, may 
prove amusing and instructive objects 
of contemplation. In this detail, the 
history of scientific botany will ap- 
pear under a new aspect, as rather an 
account of what is doing, than what. 
is accomplished. ‘The more abstruse 
principles of classifieation will be can- 
vassed, and the attention of the stu- 
dent may incidentally be recalled to 
such as be been neglected, or not 
sufficiently understood.. The natural 
and artificial methods of classification 
having been, contrary to the wise 
intention of the great man who first 
distinguished them from each other, 
placed in. opposition, and set at va- 
riance, it becomes necessary to inves- 
tigate the pretensions of each. The 
natural method of Linneus may thus 
be compared with his artificial one ; 
and, as the competitors of the latter 
have long ceased to be more than ob- 
jects of mere curiosity, we shall have 
occasion to shew how much the rivals. 
of the former are indebted to both. 
In the progress of this inquiry, the 
writer, who has lived and studied 
among the chief of these botanical 
polemics, during a great part of their 
progress, mee occasionally find a clue 
for his guidance, which their own 
works would not supply. Noone can 
more esteem their talents, their zeal, 
and the personal merits of the great- 
er part, than the author of these 
pages 5 but no one is more indepen- 
ent of theoretical opinions, or less 
dazzled by their splendour, even when 
they do not, as is too often the case, 
prove adyerse to the discovery of 
truth. Nor is he less anxious to 
avoid personal partiality. Incorrup- 
tam fidem professis, nec amore quts- 
quam, et sine odio, dicendus est.” 
_ In the very limited sketch to which, 
in notices of this kind, we must ne- 
cessarily confine ourselves, we can im- 
part to our reader but a faint idea of 
the delight with which we have ac- 
companied our author, while, in pur- 
suance of this plan, he has traced, 
with equal erudition and judgment, 
the causes which paved the way for 
the general reception of the Linnzwan 
eee and the various improvements 
or which the science is indebted to 
the labours of subsequent cultivators ; 
ead the adventitious circumstances, 
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which render botany almost a differ- 
ent sort of study in different parts of 
the habitable globe. We were about 
toattemptan analysis of this admirable 
article, but soon discovered that it was 
quite impossible to do it any justice 
without transcribing almost the whole. 
So valuable are the observations of 
this distinguished writer, that we can- 
not make a selection without perplexi- 
ty, and without regret for omitting 
what seems equally entitled to be 
quoted ; while his style is already so 
concise, though flowing, and his ma- 
terials so compactly arranged, as near- 
ly to defy all farther condensation. 
But whoever wishes to obtain a clear. 
and comprehensive view of the recent: 
history of Botany,—of the compara- 
tive merits of its improvers, and of 
the schools in which it has been cul- 
tivated,—will derive much satisfaction 
trom the perusal of this treatise ;—in 
which, not the least interesting object 


is the author himself,—looking round - 


in calm enlightened review on the 
wide field in which he himself has 
laboured with such ardour and suc- 
cess,—imparting with impartial and 
unerring hand to its numerous culti- 
vators their due meed of praise,— 
correcting their errors,—collecting in 
a judicious arrangement the results of 
their several exertions, and removing 
every obstruction to the perfection of 
this elegant science. 

The article BREAKWATER, written 
pe Mr Barrow, one of the Secretaries 
of the Admiralty, contains an inte- 
resting account of the repeated at- 
tempts made by the French Govern- 
ment to render the port of Cherbourg 
a safe station for ships of the line by 
means of a Breakwater ; that is, an 
insulated dike of stones so placed as to 
obstruct and break the waves of the 
sea, and thus to convert a dangerous 
anchorage into a safe and commodious 
harbour. The result of all these at- 
tempts, which have been carried on at 
an enormous expence, is, that at pre« 
sent, sinall spots only of that dike are 
visible above the surface of the sea at 
low water of spring-tides, and no- 
where do these spots exceed three feet 
in height ; the intermediate spaces 
are from 3 to 15 feet below the sur- 


face: and, taking the average, the. 


whole dike, from one end to the other, 
may be about four feet below the sur- 
face of low water at the spring-tides. 
It is sufficiently high, however, to 
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break the force of the waves, and to 
make the port of Cherbourg, in some 
winds, a safe anchorage for about 40 
sail of the line. One of the grandest 
of Bonaparte’s magnificent projects, 
was to establish a large dock-yard at 
Cherbourg, not merely for repairing, 
but also for constructing ships of war 
of the largest class; to dig a basin 
capable of containing 50 or 60 sail of 
the line ; to construct dry-docks and 
slips for building and repairing, and 
to make it a naval port of the first 
rank. The basin was completed in 
1813, at the expence of L. 3,000,000 
Sterling. A wet-dock of the same 
magnitude, communicating with it, 
was then commenced, and is now in 
progress. ‘The Breakwater in Ply- 
mouth Sound is constructed on sound- 
er principles than that of Cherbourg, 
with less machinery, and fewer people. 
Compared in extent and dimensions 
with that of Cherbourg, it is only in 
the ratio of about one to four. This 
great national undertaking was first 
projected in 1806, at the suggestion 
of Lord St Vincent, but was strange- 
ly neglected till Mr Yorke was called 
to preside at the Board of Admiralty. 
The first stone of this great work was 
laid on the 12th August 1812; and 
on the 3lst March 1813, the Break- 
water made its first appearance above 
the surface of the Sound, at low water 
of the spring-tide. ‘The total expence 
of this grand undertaking was origi- 
nally estimated at L. 1,171,100,—the 
total sum expended up to the 12th 
A t 1816 was L. 364,000; and. 
as the work may be considered as more 
than half completed, it will be finish- 
ed considerably within the original 
estimate. To those who know the 
importance of Plymouth harbour, asa 
station for watching the enemy’s fleet 
at Brest, and at the same time its in- 
security as an anchorage for ships of 
the line, from its exposed situation, . 
and the heavy swell that, almost con= 
stantly rolled in, especially when the 
wind blew fresh from the south-west 
to south-east, it must be gratifying to 
learn, that its good effects have already 
equalled the most sanguine expecta- 
tions. 

_ The article Baincr exhibits an ad- 
mirable view of the scientific and 
practical principles on which the struc- 
ture of bridges. depends... It is divided 
into the two heads of physico-mathe- 
matical principles, subservient to the 
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theory of this department of architec- 
ture, and a historical account of the 
works either actually executed or pro- 
jected, which appear to be the most 
deserving of notice. ‘The first head is 
branched out into three sections, re- 
lating, 1. To the resistance of mate- 
rials ; 2. To the equilibrium of arches ; 
and, 3. To the effects of friction. ‘The 
second likewise consists of three sec- 
tions, comprehending some details of 
early history and literature, an account 
of the discussions which have taken 
place respecting the improvements of 
the port of London, and a description 
of some of the most remarkable bridges 
which have been erected in modern 
times. 

A very interesting account is given 
of the CaLepontan Canat by Mr 
Stevenson, Civil Engineer. In the 
conclusion of the article he gives the 
following statement with regard to the 
probable advantages of this grand na- 
tional object, which cannot fail to be 
read with general interest and satis- 
faction. ‘‘ The writer of this article 
has repeatedly visited the works of 
the Caledonian Canal. With regard 


_ to the quality of the. workmanship, 


he shall only mention, as 2 pretty 
conclusive circumstance with regard 
to the masonry, that, from end to end 
of this great work, he has not seen a 
single set or shake in the whole of the 
locks and walls. Upon the subject of 
the navigation of a ship in the locks, 
he cannot speak professionally ; but, 
upon one occasion, he went over the 
whole line in company with a captain 
of the royal navy ; and, although this 
officer did not much relish the idea of 
his ship putting about or tacking with 
eddy winds in these narrows, nor of 
being dragged along by the power of 
horses, or of steam, yet he had no 
doubt as to the fitness of the naviga- 
tion for smaller vessels. Indeed, since 
the discovery of the Dalswinton steamn- 
dragger, the practicability of this na- 
oe is reduced to a certainty for 
all vessels which can pass the canal 
locks. And thus we have the firmest 
conviction, that the Caledonian Canal 
will, in the end, be universally view- 
ed as a truly great and noble under- 
taking, issuing in the most solid be- 
nefits to the country.” 

The articles CaLenpEeRING and 
Caxrenray would also demand our 


attention ; but the consideration of 
these we must at present omit, and 
pass on to the learned and able disqui- 
sition on the Indian Castes. 

The ingenious author, who has long 
been engaged in a history of the East 
Indies, to which the public are now 
looking forward with anxious expecta~ 
tion, proves, with a profusion of learn- 
ing, that the institution of castes was, 
in the early ages of society, very 
widely diffused among the Egyptians, 
the Grecks, the Cretans, the Persians, 
the Medes, ape the ancient 
Saxons, and the ancient inhabitants 
of Peru and Mexico. He next gives 
a very philosophical view of the state 
and condition of the human mind to 
which this institution may be consi- 
dered as owing its origin. He then en- 
ters into a detailed account of the In- 
dian castes, and concludes with a ge- 
neral view of the effects of this insti- 
tution. ‘These effects he proves to be 
decidedly unfavourable to the interests 
of the human race, first, As they pre- 
sent an irresistible barrier to human 
advancement in the two grand instru- 
ments of progression,—the division of 
labour and the practice of new arts, as 
invention may suggest them, or the 
multiplying Ben of an improving 
society may create the demand ; se- 
condly, As, by establishing a monopoly 
even of the arts which are known, 
they, in a manner, shut the door 
against all competition, and thus 
cramp the exertions of genius ; third- 
ly, Since, by confining the prosecu- 
tion of knowledge and literature to 
one class of the community, it renders 
it the interest of that class to perpe- 
tuate ignorance among the rest, that 
they may be able to turn and wind 
them according to their own pure 

; and, lastly, Since, by prevent- 
ing the distribution of the supernu- 
merary members of a caste through 
the other departments of industry and 
subsistence, it magnifies and multi- 
plies, to an incalculable degree, the 
evils of a superfluous population. 

From this imperfect analysis of the 
articles in the last published 
Part of the Supplement, it will easily 
he bere how rich it is in talent 
and in science. The selection of con- 
tributors must ever insure excellence, 
and does equal credit to the editor’s 
discernment and the publishers’ spirit. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE MINSTREL’S VISION, 
the Isle of Eyra. 
(A Fragment.) 


I. 
O list, fair ladye! while I tell 
Of visions rais’d by magic spell ; 
And gentle were the sprites that shed 
‘Their influence o’er my slumbering head ; 
Was waking mortal ne'er so blest— 
Then lovely Eyra, *‘ list, O list !”— 
-—Methought a nymph of heavenly mien, 
Whose garb bespoke the Fairy Queen, 
Sudden appear’d—and with a smile 
Might well the wariest heart beguile, 
Wav’d thrice on high her magic wand, 
And beckon’d me to Fairyland :— 
Who could resist the charming Elf ? 
She seem'd the while thy lovely self! 


If. 
Then seated in her silver car, 
We lightly flew o’er realms afar, 
Where rocky mountains bleak arose, 
With Alpine lakes and endless snows ; 
Or sandy desarts scorch’d and dun, 
Stretch’d boundless ’neath a fiery sun.— 
-~—Her fair hand guides the magic rein, 
While merrily o’er mount and plain, 
And over Ocean’s trackless tides, 
ur swift car like a comet glides ; 
Till Phebus in the western wave 
Sought sea-born Thetis’ coral cave ; 
And Hesper o'er the slumbering deep 
Arose his silent watch to keep. 
Iii. 
At length we reach her lonely grot 
Placed in enchanted isle remote ; 
Where mountains rear their summits bold 
¥rom sombre shade of forests old ; 
And streamlets flow with lulling sound 
Through shelter’d vallies opening round ; 
And vines and breathing myrtles spread 
Their verdant canopy o’erhead ; 
And zephyrs curl with sportive wing 
The silken tresses of the spring. 


V. 
The sun had sunk—but his steps of light 
Might yet be traced in the western sky, 
Where the moveless clouds of amber bright, 
In soft confusion lye ; 
Ant the eye might picture isles of bliss 
n these azure 8 reposing, 
All dlent and 
Round which the night was closing. — 
—And, oh, how sweet in this lovely isle 
It seem’d, to live alone with Thee, 
Where summer skies for ever smile, 
And sighing gales just stir the sea ; 
Where the murmuring tide so meekly laves, 
The sandy beach and shelving caves ; 


And happy genii seem to dwell 

Along each cliff-embattled dell— 

How sweet through fairy glades to walk 

With thee in softly ‘* whisper’d talk,” 

What time the hermit nightingale 

Awakes the mazy moonlight vale ; 

Ur from the mountain’s cliffy steep’ 

View circling oceans round us swelling, 

Without a wish to cross the deep, 

Or leave our lone and lovely dwelling !— 

THE CELESTIALL VESTALLIS. 


[ The following fragments have been sent 
us as ‘* Specimens—faithfully transcribed 
trom the original MS.—of a very ancient 
MeTrRIcAL RoMAUNT, lately discover- 
ed in the ruins of Roxburgh Castle.” —In 
regard to their poetical merit, we do not 
ourselves attempt at present to hazard 
any opinion, nor do we profess to un- 
derstand very clearly the drift of the le- 
gend or allegory which they introduce to 
us ; but, as the interest of the story may 
be reasonably expected to increase as it 
proceeds, and as the stanzas now given 
seem tolerably fair as to Rhyme, Euphony, 
and Unjntelligibility, it is humbly presum-~- 
ed (especially in an age when such qualities 
have tormed the chief or sole distinction of 
many famous works) that they may bespeak 
a favourable reception from’ the public 
for the remainder of the ** PoRME,” with 
which our learned correspondent has oblig- 
ingly offered to furnish us, in such por- 
tions as we may require, and with as much 
celerity as the great difficulty of decypher- 
ing the very cramp and decayed original 
MS. will permit. | 

HEIR BEGINNIS 
ANE ALLEGORICALL & PROPHETICALL 


jPoeme, 
IN FYVE HUNDRETH CANTOES; 
INTITULLIT 


Lhe Celestiall Uestallis ; 


YNVENTIT 
BE YAT FAMEOUS SEER AND ILLUSTEB 
MYNSTREL, 
Meripn of Caledonia, 
COMMOUNLIE CALLIT MERLYN Y° 
WYLDE. 
AXNO.DNI. v°. lxv. (565.) 
REVYSIT & TRANSLATIT INTO Y¥* MAIR 
MODERNE TOUNG, 


By Ahomas ye Ryemour, 
OF ERCILDOUNE, KNY*. 
ANNO DNI I™, lxxiij. (1273), 
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The Translatour to y* Reidar. 


Quhen wee hade sene & considerit y* di- 
vers transcriptiounis of yis notabill Werke 
set furth of auld amangis ourselfis, to haue 
bene altogider faultie ande corrupt; and 
alsua yat y® originall style hath become 
obsolite ande hard to bee vnderstude be y* 
vnlearnit ande sik as bee of slender capa- 
citie ; wee haue thocht gude to collate ande 
recompyle y* haill treatise from y* maist 
auntient copys in the French Kingis libra- 
rie, in y* fameous citie of Paris ; ande haue 
taken some peines ande traivellis to haue 
y¢ samyn correctlie translatit ande mair 
commodiouslie set furth ; to the mtent yat 
y® benevolent Reidar may haue the mair 
delyte ande plesure in reiding, ande y® mair 
frute in perusing yis pleisand ande delec- 
table werke. 

Att Ercildoune, 
xij Maij Anno Dni. if. 


Cantoe First. 


i. 

Quhylome by sylvane Tiviote’s hauntit tyde, 

Quhilk wendis translucentlye y* mecdes 
alonge, 

Quhair dreming bardis ande drousye shep- 
herdis glyde 

daisied feildis ande shadowye hillis 
amonge, 

Duellit y* Celestiall Maydenis of my songe; 

Of loftye porte, I weene, zet presence 
swete, 

And swete y*® sylyere accentis of thair 
toung : 

Ah! quhyle yai trode oure bankis w* hal- 
lowit feet, 

All gentil spirites smyllit ande happye 
starres did greite. 


ij. 
Yai wer y* wonder of y® village tale :— 
On sommer eves quhen toyle wes swetely 
o’re, 
Or brymye nychtis quhen brathlye tem- 
is wayle, 

Y° rustickis talkit of yaim for evirmore ; 
Quhairas of ghostis yai aye did talke before : 


Yair fairye formis y-cladde in vestment 
hoare ; 


a erflye lystnit quhen frome wodelande 


myre 
Yair vespyr songe wes hymnit thro y* 
dewye ayre. 
iij. 
In yat lone place quhair wyndis ane deep 
ravine 
Beduellit w* martyris in y* troublous dayes, 
Yair is ane cave piercent y* mountaine,— 


W* lyvelye birk and bourttics hallowit 
sprayes, 

Quhair latentlye yai wonne lyk desart fayes. 

Ne will I saye yai nevir thocht of luve, 

Ne unawares mot yeild to soft upbrayes, 


Ne did yai view withouten mutterit prayre * 


Quhen tassellit knycht strove yair coye 
hertes to muve, 

Or mynstrel moanyng wylde in som seclu- 
dit grove. 


Rot butes itt nocht iff pitye yai had felte, 

Sith suche to knycht or barde yai nere did 
showe ; 

Yea, thoch for luve-lorne wycht yair herte 
mot melt, 

On him nathlesse yai gloumd lyke dedelye 
foe ; 
Ande aye wt angrye voice yai bade him Goe ! 
Quhyle, hee (alack !) soe piteouslye wolde 
kneele— 
Vowyng yair breste wes colde as Cheviotte 
showe— 

Yen gainst his herte wolde point his peir- 
cyng steele, 

Ande swere, iff still yair crucll toung said 
No, 

His wanne and wailyng spright sulde hauntg 
yaim to ande fro ! 


(Hiatus in MS.) 


Cantoe Seconvde, 

“¢ Sa dulce, sa sweit, and sa melodious, 

That euerie nycht yairwith mycht be joyous, 

Bot I ane catine dullit in dispair ; 

For quhen a man is wraith or furious, - 

Melancholick for woe or tedious, 

‘Than till him is all plesance maist contrair, 

And semblablie than sa did wt zoung Hoel 
fare.” 

i. 

Farre ovir Eildoune closit y® autwmnall 
daye 

Ande battis ande bogyllis fro yair holes gan 
creepe ; 

Quhyle Tiviott, thro ane ridge of vapouris 
greye 

W' sadde ande sullyn sounde wes harde to 
sweepe, 

Ande birdis ande beastis ande men wer sunk 
in sleepe 

As haplesse Hoel sought y® riveris syde, 

And flung his famishit forme alonge y* 
steepe, 

— bosky cliftis hung tuftit owre y* 
yaes 

On former joys grifis his fancye 


“ Ah! cruelle Rosalynde!” y® youthe be- 


ganne, 
rigour dryves mee to vntymelye 
ome, 
Relentlesse Maya . . vnhappye man! 
(Alter hiatus lachrymabilis. ) 
| 
pens zitt hee spake y*moone in radiaunce 
Abone y® southlande hillis hir home. dis- 
playd, 
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Ande, halfe-emergent frome y* cloude of 
nycht 

Appearit y® mountaine hoare ande shadowye 
glade ; 


“Ane swete ande solemne pause y* west- 


winde maide ; 
Brychtin y® welkyn burnt ylk blessid starre ; 
Celestiall odouris breathit thro y® shades 
Y° riviris murmur dyed alonge y® skaur ; 
Quhyle midnychtis long long chyme tollit 
fayntlye frome afarree 
liiij. 
Yan e y® listenyng nycht wylde musicke 
broke 
Quhether in earthe or ayre hee mot nocht 
guesse, 
Bot seemd as iff some blessed spirit woke 
Ane strayne to soothe y® herte ill passionis 
presse ; 
Ande aye itt fell soe fraught w* blessed- 
nesse, 


lix. 
** Yai sate reposyng in yis fayre retreate, 
Fannd by y® fragraunte zephyris as yai 
flew ; 
Ane chrystalle fountaine wellit att yair feete, 
Ande juicgy apples hung of golden hew. 
Quhyle thro y* clusteryng boughis intrancit 
viewe 
Yai tune w' touche amene y* organne 
dee 
Quhoise solemne straynes made all my sprite 
to grue 5 
Anon y* harpe soe witchyngly yai sweepe, 
Yat as yai lyste I smyle or wt fonde rapture 
weepe. 


Ixiij. 
** Zitt mid yis luvelye bande I coulde espye 
Twoe dames yat seemd yair sisteris grace 
to lacke : 
Y° first, intent for faltis ande flaws to prye, 
Turnit hir sharpe jetty eyn lyk watch ull 
hawke ; 
Hir lockis wer lyk y® raven pinion blacke, 
Ande ruddye wes hir ripenit cheeke, I wis, 


Bot och! hir venomd toungis eternall 
clacke 


Wes dreadfull as y® atheris deadlye hisse ; 
Ande seemd hir skinnye lippes more framd 
to clippe yan kisse. 
liiij. 
** Ye nixt, lyke to ane graven image sate, 
(Thoch not, I trow, of Greik or Romane 
molde, 


Bot suche as Spanish monkis do beare in 
Of desk in gemines and 
lyke marble colourlesse ande 
Silent she sate w* fixt ande glassye eye, 


Ande seemd y-wrapt in meditationis folde. 
* * & * 
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AN ANSWER TO THE FOLLOWING 
QUESTION, 
What is Love 3 


[The following is printed from the original 
MS. of the notorious Taomas Paine, 
signed with his initials, and certified by 
the subjoined note in the handwriting of 
Mr Hotcrorr. Whatever may be 
thought of the imtrinsic merit of the 
verses, they will probably be esteemed a 
curiosity, as the production of a man b 
no means deficient in intellectual stre 
or acuteness, upon a subject more pleas- 
ing and innocent than those with which 
his name is so darkly and inseparably as- 
sociated. | 

TO SIR ROBERT SMYTH. 

As FE do not attempt to rival your witty 
description of Love, I will retreat to senti- 
ment, and try if I can match you there ; 
and, that I may start with a fair chance, 
I will begin with your own question, 

What is Love ? 

*Tis that delightsome transport we can | 

feel 

Which painters cannot paint, nor words 

reveal, 

Nor any art we know of can conceal, 
Canst thou describe the sun-beams to the 

blind ? 

Or make him feel a shadow with his mind ? 

Se nether can we by description show 

This first of all felicities below. 

When happy Love pours magic o’er the 


soul, 
And all our thoughts in sweet delirium roll, 
When Contemplation spreads its rain-bow 
wings, 
And every flutter some new rapture brings, 
How sweetly then our moments glide away, 
And dreams repeat the transports of theday 5 
We live in ecstasy, to all things kind, 

For Love can teach a moral to the mind. 
But are there not some other marks that — 
prove 
What is this wonder of the soul call’d Loye ? 

© yes, there are, but of a different kind, 
The dreadful horrors of a dismal mind. 
Some jealous Fury throws its poison’d dart, 
And rends in pieces the distracted heart. 
When Love's a tyrant, and the soul a slave, 
No hope remaing to thought, but in the 

grave ; 

In that dark den, it sees an end to grief, 
And what was once its dread, becomes 


What are the iron chains the hands have 
wrought ? 
The hardest chain to break is made of 


thought. 
Think well of this, ye lovers, and be kind, 
Nor play with torture on a 


* The above lines are by Thomas Paine, 
and were given to me at Paris by himself 
in 1802, T. HoLcRort. 
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Mx BuRKHARDT'’S Narrative of his Dis- 
coveriesin Africa hasat length been putto the 
press. This gentleman has, for some years, 
been travelling in the districts to the south 
of Egypt, under the character of an Arab, 
and the appellation of Shekh Ibrahim. In 
this character he was met by Mr Legh, in 
his travels above the cataracts, so completely 
disguised, that he could not, unless by his 
conversation, have been distinguished from 
an Arab. ‘This gentleman travels under 
the auspices of the African Association. 
He is now prosecuting his discoveries, and 
entertains sanguine hopes of being able to 
reach Tombuctoo. 

Mr C. R. Cockerell having left England 
in 1810, to pursue his studies as an archi- 
tect in Greece, visited Constantinople, 
where he found the oriental architecture, 
used by the Turks, so interesting, as to en- 
gage him fully during three months. In 
his way from Constantinople to Athens, he 
visited the Troad, vartous islands of the Ar- 
chipelago and Salonica ; and, on his arri- 
val there, he had the fortune to meet a so- 
ciety of travellers, Messrs Bronstedt and 
Koes, who died in Zante, and Messrs Ba- 
ron Stackelberg and Linckh. With one of 
these he made a survey of all the monu- 
ments of Athens. They undertook to ex- 
cavate the temple of Jupiter Panhellenius in 
gina; and had the good fortune to dis- 
cover the statues which formed the compo- 
sitions enriching the two frontispieces of 
the school of £gina. They afterwards suc- 
ceeded in excavating the Temple of Apollo 
Epicurius, at Phigaleia, in Arcadia ; where 
they had the gratification of bringing to 
light the frieze which enriched the interior 
ot the cella, and which is now deposited in 
the British Museum. Mr Cockerell’s a- 
vocations then led him into Asia Minor, 
where he completed the tour of the seven 
churches, making many drawings and ob- 
servations on those remains, and collecting 
many inscriptions. He visited Priene, Sa- 
mos, Miletus, and Crete, where he made 
plans of the labyrinth of Minos. From 
Rhodes he crossed to Patara, and visited 
the numerous cities and remains on the 
coast of Lycia. He then returned with 
Captain Beaufort to Malta, whence he vi- 
sited Sicily, and at Agrigentum made a par- 
ticular examination of the Temple of Ju- 
— Olympius, or the Temple of the 

viants, which was the most considerable of 
all Grecian antiquity. In a second tour in 
Greece he visited Epirus, Thessaly, and 
other provinces of continental Greece, and 
the Ionian Islands. In February !816, he 
passed into Apulea and Naples, where he 
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had the advantage of a six weeks’ study 
of the antiquities of Pompeia; and remain- 
ed nearly a year at Rome. He afterwards 
completed his tour of Upper Italy, and has 
just returned to England by way of Ger- 
many and Paris. He has brought with 
him the result of his researches during se- 
ven years and a half, which are very con- 
siderable, and in due time is expected to 
publish an account of his interesting tra- 
vels and valuable discoveries. 

There is at present in Paris a map which 
exhibits a curious specimen of Chinese Geo- 

hy.—It was engraved at Pekin — 
of the last century, an 
comprises a great of northern Asia ; 
namely, the countries situated between the 
35 and 55 degrees of latitude, and the 31 
and 33 degrees of longitude. It was sold 
among a collection of charts and astrono- 
mical calculations, after the death of the 
learned astronomer, M. Messier. 

It is 14 feet long and 6 wide; the cha- 
racters to the north of the great wall of 
China are Tartar Mongol, and those with- 
in the wall and towards the south are Chi- 
nese. The map was sent from Pekin by 
— Jesuit missionaries, and in 1720 con- 
veyed to St Petersburgh by M. La 
Several members of the French Institute 
have examined it with the greatest interest. 
It is supposed to be the only specimen of 
the kind in Euro ’ 

At the suggestion of Mr Hoblyn of 
Sloane Street, a quantity of cocoa-nut oil 
has recently been introduced into this coun- 
try from the island of Ceylon. It has been 
ascertained, that this oil may be very ad- 
vantageously employed as a substitute for 
Spermaceti oil, as it is considerably cheaper, 
burns with a clear bright flame, and is free 
from smell or smoke. It will be found use- 
ful also in the manufacture of soap, candles, 
and the finer articles of perfumery, and is 
likely to become a source of great revenue 
in Ceylon, and of importance to this coun- 
try. Soap made with it costs about 10 per 
cent. more than tallow soa 

Dr D. White of Bombay having trans- 
mitted a packet, containing the seeds of 
some scarce and valuable plants, to the Ca- 
ledonian Horticultural Society, the thanks 
of the Society were voted to him at a ge~ 
10th of June. 

stone, ada to the of li- 
East Lothian, on the roperty of the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Wenge: and March. 
Various successful experiments have al- 
ready been made with it by Mr Ruthven, 
the ingenious inventor of patent print- 
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ing-press, which has excited such general 
attention. 


Mr George Sinclair, gardener to the Duke. 


of Bedford at Woburn Abbey, states, that 
the larve of the phalene tortrices, or grubs, 
are often the cause of blight in fruit trees. 
Two orchards at Woburn were annually 
more or less subject to the ravages of these 
insects, till the following expedient was 
adopted.—Immediately after the fall of the 
leaves, a waggon load of lime was placed in 
the orchard, and suffered to slake by the 
weather. Advantage was then taken of the 
morning dews, to powder every part of the 
surface of the trees with the lime, while in 
its most caustic state. This process has been 
annually repeated, with such success, that 
since its first adoption, there has been but 
one partial attack of the insects ; and this is 
attributed to the lime used that season hav- 
ing lost much of its causticity before it was 
applied, and to a heavy fall of rain imme- 
diately after the liming. It is essential that 
the alge be removed from the trees previ- 
ously to the application of the lime, as they 
not only do injury by closing the pores of 
the bark, but also form the principal nests 
where the eggs of the insects are deposited 
during winter. When these parasitical 
plants are once displaced, they never re- 
cover themselves, if the liming be annually 
repeated. Seventy bushels of lime, proper- 
Jy applied, will be sufficient for an orchard 
of five acres, completely stocked with full 
wn trees. 

The President and Council of the Royal 
Society of London have adjudged the gold 
and silver medals, on Count Rumford’s 
foundation, to Sir H. Davy, for his papers 
on combustion and flame, published in the 
last volume of the Philosophical Transac- 
tions. 

Dr Husson has made the highly import- 
ant remark, that the nux vomica is very be- 
neficial in ysis which follows rheumatic 
affections, hut he considers it as liable to oc- 
casional accidents, when the paralysis has 
succeeded an attack of apoplexy. This dis- 
tinction ought to make medical men very 
cautious in the use of this powerful agent. 

An animal hitherto unknown here to the 
European colonist, accompanied by two of 
its young, was found a fortnight ago at 
Cox’s River, in the newly discovered coun- 
try, near Sydney, New Holland. From its 
general conformation, it may be pronoun- 
ced a species of the Jerboa tribe. Its re- 
semblance is about midway between that of 
the rabbit and the rat, the ears short and 
erect, like those of the former, the head 
longer, like that of the latter, as is also thg 
tail, which is very long, but terminating 
with a thick fur ; the weight of the animal, 
to all appearance, not exceeding eight or 
nine ounces..—.Shiney Gazette. 

A curious phenomenon exhibited itself 


board  vewsel in Sydney, toa party 
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while at supper. On the opening of a rock 
oyster, the shells of which were forced asun- 
der with much difficulty, a small fish of two 
inches length, which had been curled up in 
the place which the native inhabitant of the 
shell had before occupied, sprung out upon 
the table, and was preserved alive for some 
time. Examined in a glass of clear salt 
water, the little intruder, which had doubt- 
less devoured its host, the oyster, had a 
beautiful appearance when alive. Its great 
pliancy when in motion, determines its spe- 
cies to be cartilaginous, while the back and 
belly, which were ornamented with a series 
of spines linked together by a transparent 
silken membrane, and its fine curling tail, 
displayed the richest beauties to the admir- 
ing eye. The creature was itself almost en- 
tirely transparent, when interposed between 
the eye and the sun, and the whole body 
marked with stripes of brown and yellow, 
disposed in regular intervals ; nor was the 
head its least curious part, from its being 
surmounted with a fine crest, resembling 
the unindented comb of a cock. Many 
persons have seen it, and all presume it to 
be a novel species. —Syducy Gazette. 

Two instances of the extreme virulence 
and rapidity of animal poison, almost un- 
precedented in well authenticated narrative, 
are recorded in the Sydney Gazette, as re~ 
cent information from the party at Bathurst 
Plains.—The sudden death of John Wood, 
a private of the Royal Veteran Company, 
on duty at that post, was owing to the bite 
of a snake, which he survived only a few 
moments. The melancholy event took place 
on the 24th ultimo; the fatal wound was 
inflicted on the foot, and the deceased put- 
ting his hand upon it, had scarcely time to 
implore the blessing of God, when he fell 
upon his face, and instantly expired. Pu. 
trescence ensued with unexampled rapidity, 
and in a few hours the body of the deceased 
became entirely black.—A sheep belonging _ 
to Mr Lawson was also bit ; it died imme- 
diately, and exhibited symptoms of putres- 
cence in a few moments after. Qne of these 
snakes was known to advance from beneath 
a rock to the centre of a road as a man was 
passing, with the apparent intention of at- 
tacking him. ‘They are said to be gene- 
rally from five to six, or seven feet long, 
are of a disagreeable dark colour, and have 
very large heads. - 

Mr Armiger is engaged in Researches, 
and in the Collection of Materials for an 
English work on Physiology, intended to 
supply an acknowledged deficiency in the 
elementary books of this country, to exhibit 
the present state of that important science, 
and the extent to which it is indebted to the 
investigation of British physiology. 

' Mr Sewell, assistant professor at the Ve- 
terinary College, has discovered a mode of 
curing a chronic lameness, to which hun- 
ters, chargers, and other valuable horges, 
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are liable after any considerable exertion. lished various tables of the dilatation of 


It consists in dividing the nervous trunk, 
and extirpating a portion of it, where it 
enters the foot behimd the pastern joint. 

A paper, by Dr Leach of the British 
Museum, has been read to the Royal So- 
ciety, containing some observations on a new 
genus of marine animals mhabiting the ar- 
gonaut and nautilus shells. It was observed 
by Sir Joseph Banks, that the animal found 
in these shells is not the fabricator of them, 
but a parasite which has taken up its oc- 
easional abode there when it chooses to 
shield itself from the direct action of the 
waves. Sir E. Home also presented a paper 
somewhat similar, detailing his remarks on 
the mode and period of generation of the 
animals found in nautilus and argonaut 
shells. He found them to be oviparous 
animals, to be nourished nearly like snails. 

Serpent found in Devorshire.—Dr Leach 
states, that the red viper, described by Mr 
Rackett in a paper read to the Linnzan So- 
ciety on April 15, is no more than a very 
common variety of the young viper of Bri- 
tain. He also says, that coluber coeruleus 
of the Linnean Transactions, col. prester 
and chersea of Linnzeus, are also varicties 
of the same species, viz. of vipera berus. 

The First Number of a New Periodical 
Work, entitled, ** Journal of the Academy 
of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia,” has 
just reached this country from Ameriva. It 
contains, Ist, Description of Six new Spe- 
cies of the genus Firola, from the Mediter- 
ranean, by MM. de Sueur and Peron, with 
a plate. 2d, An Account of the New Moun- 
tam Sheep, Ovis Montana, by Mr George 
Ord ; with a wood engraving of the Horn 
of the Animal. 3d, A Description of Seven 
American Water and Land Shells, by Mr 
Thomas Say. 

Sir William Herschel, lately created a 
Hanoverian knight, has communicated a 
paper to the Royal Society on the system of 
the scattering of the stars, and on the best 
mode of dividing them into classes, so as to 
form a correct and convenient catalogue. 

It is found by experiment, that the waters 
of the Thames, opposite the London Dock 
Bates, are perfectly fresh throughout ; at 
Blackwall, even in spring tides, the water 
was found to be only slightly saline; at 
Woolwich the proportion of salt water in- 
creases, and so on to Gravesend. From a 
ecries of Observations mrade at and below 
London Bridge, compared with the river as 
far up as Kew and Oxford, Mr Stevenson, 
the engineer, is of opinion, that the taters 
‘of the Thames seldom change, but are pro- 
bably carried up and down with the turn of 
= ides, an indefinite period, 
which, he is of opinion, may be one, if not 
the principal, cause of what is termed the 
extreme softness of the waters of the Thames. 

FRANC®E. 
MM. Gay-Lussac and Arago have pub- 


bodies by heat :— 

Substances when ratsed from the Tempera. 

ture of freezing Water to te boiling 
Heat. 


Steel not -00107915 
Steel tempered, en 

Silver from the cupel ..........:. O190974 
Silver, Paris standard ............ 
Copper 71733 
Tin from Matacea 765 
Tin from Cornwall ............... .OO2RL7 298 
iron 0122046 


English flint glass 
Mercury (in volume) ............ 01847746 
Fine gol ...... 00146606 
Gold, Paris standard, not 

annealed 00155155 


Gold, Paris standard, annealed .00151361 
Platinum (according to Borda) .00085655 
French crystal glass ......... 
French crown lass 
French mitror ghags 
Insects living in a Vackum.—M. Biot 
has observed, that the insects called: by the 
French dlaps ant tenebrivns, may be left m 
the best vacuum that can be made by an 
air-pump for days, without their appearing 
to suffer any inconvenience. 
New Method of detecting Arsenious Acid, 


or Corrostve Sublirhete, wien in Solution. 


—Take a little recent wheat starch ; add to 
it a sufficient quantity of iodine to give it a 
blue colour. Mix a little of this blue mat- 
ter with water, so as to have a blue-colour- 
ed liquid. If into this liquid a few drops 
of an aqueous solution of arsenious acid be 
put, the blue colour is immediately changed 
to reddish brown, and is gradually dissipat- 
ed entirely. The solation of corrosive sub- 
limate produces nearly the same effect; but 
if some drops of sulphuric acid be added, 
the blue colour is again restoreti, if it has 
been destroyed by arsenious acid; but if it 
has been destroyed by corrosive sublimats, 
it is not restored, either by uric acid 
or by any other acid. ¢ telli, Ann. 
de Chim. et Phys. iv. 334.) 

New Analysts of the Meteorie Iron of 
Sitertu—M. Laugier has lately subjected 
a specimen of this well known mass of iron 
to analysis. He found its constituents 4s 


5.2 


Chrothium, 
3 
The increase of is owing to the 


oxidizemient of the metats. This analysis 
shows us that the constituents of this iron 
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are quite the same as those of the meteoric 
stones, (See Ann. de Chim. et Phys. iv. 


) 

Arragonite.—It will be recollected, that 
after the discovery of carbonate of strontian 
by Stromeyer in arragonite, Messrs Bucholz 
and Meissner analyzed twelve specimens 
from different places; that they found stron- 
tian in seven of the twelve, but could de- 
tect none in the remaining five. Among 
these five was the arragonite of Basténes, 
which, aceording to these chemists, contain- 
ed nothing but carbonate of lime and a 
little sulphate of lime. Laugier has lately 
examined a specimen of arragonite from the 
same place. He found in it traces of car- 
bonate of strontian, though the quantity of 
that substance present did not exceed the 
thousandth part of the weight of the speci- 
men. In two other specimens of arragonite, 
one from Baudissero, near-Turin, the other 
from the country of Gex, he could detect no 
strontian whatever; but he remarks that 
these specimens did not exhibit all the cha- 
racters of arragonite. That of Baudissero, 
though pretty regularly crystallized, was 
opake, and very friable. That from Gex 
has the vitreous fracture, and the hardness 
of the best characterized arragonites ; but it 
is massive, and exhibits no appearance of 
crystallization. In general, the purest, most 
transparent, and most regularly crystallized 
arragonites, are those which contain the 
greatest quantity of strontian ; while those 
which are impure, and mixed with sulphate 
of lime, either contain none, or very little 
of that substance. (Ann. de Chim. et Phys. 
iv. 361.) 

A stone, adapted to the purposes of litho- 
graphy, has been discovered in the quarries 
of Argenteuil. All the stone used in this 
art in France has hitherto been imported 
from Bavaria. Burgundy also has lately 
furnished some specimens, of Which a trial 
is about to be made; but the quarry of 
Argenteuil seems capable of furnishing an 
abundant supply, and of the best quality. 

GERMANY. 

The great anatomical collection of Meckel 
of Halle is about to be offered for sale. It 
is Only excelled by the magnificent and 
truly phi hical ‘nruseum of the late 
John Hunter. The Meckels did tiot rest 
satisfied with mere preparations of parts of 
the adult human subject: a principal ob- 
ject with them has been to show, in seriés 
of preparations, the forms and condition of 
the various organs and parts of the animal 
system, from their first appearance to their 
period of maturity ; and this cabinet is also 
particularly rich in objects of pathological 
anatomy. 

Animal Magnetism is at present in high 

in Germany, as a remedy in the cure 
diseases. M works and num- 
‘berless pamphlets eh written on this 
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subject within two or three , and even 
hospitals have been established, for the re- 
ception of such patients as require the aid 
of ism. 
A periodical work is at present publish- 
ing at Altenburg, under the following title : 
** Archives of Animal Magnetism,” by Es- 
chenmayer, Kieser, and Nasse. 

- Barker, Wolter,and Hendricks, are pub- 
lishing, in Holland, ** Contributions to the 
Doctrine of Animal Magnetism.” 

Rohlwes has published, at Hanover, a 
work on the knowledge and cure of the dis- 
eases of wild animals ; and the same author 
has also published a work on veterinary 
medicine. 

Henriette Schubart has lately published, 
at Altenburg, a translation of Walter Scott’s 
Scottish Ballads and Songs. 

A curious book has lately appeared at 
Copenhagen, under the title, ** Historia 
precipuorum Arabum Regnorum, rerumque 
ab iis gestorum ante Islamismum, e codd. 
MSS. Arabicis Bibliothece Regie Slavni- 
ensis collegit, vertit, Animadversiones addi- 
dit, Dr et Pref. J. L. Rassmussen.” 

There has just appeared at Vienna a 
work in 3 vols. 8vo, with 135 folio coloured 
plates, by Dr Joseph Scherer, entitled, 
** Tables of the Anatomical Wax Prepa- 
rations in the Imperial Museum.” 

Among the effects left by the celebrated 
Werner, there are several MSS. nearly 
ready for the press. This great man had 
printed nothing since 1774. His labours 
always appeared to him not sufficiently 
matured ; but his instructions are spread 
over the world by thousands of his Scholars. 
His Cabinet of Minerals has become the 
property of the Mineralogical Academy at 
Frieberg. 

The fifth volume of Professor Haus- 
mann’s Mineralogical Travels in Scandina- 
via has just been published. 

ITALY. 

Canova has just finished a charmi 
group,—a nymph reposing upon a lion's 
skin, and a boy playing on a lyre. He is 
now employed upon a statue of the King 
of Portugal. 

Professor Moricchitii, of Rome, having 
discovered the magnetising power of the vio- 
let rays of the prismati¢ spectrum, the Mar- 

uis Ridolfi has succeeded in magnetising 
two needles, the one in thii'ty, the other in 
forty-six minutes; and cin now -charge 
with the magnetic power, by the ‘same 
cess, as many needles ds he pleases. The 
needles thus magnétised (namely, by direct» 
ing on and ing over them, for a period 
of not less irty minutes, the violet 
tays of the spectrum, through the medium 
‘of a condensing lens) possess all the energy 
and the properties of needles ised if 
‘the common way by means of ’s loadstone- 
Their homonomous poles repel, while the 
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heteronomous poles attract, each other; and, 

made to vibrate on a pivot, their points turn 

constantly to the north, their heads to the 

south! This adds to the wonders of mag- 

netism, and must be regarded as a very ex- 

traordinary discovery. 
AMERICA. 

The following are at this time the chief, 
if not the only general periodical journals 
in the United States :— ' 

The Portfolio, printed at Philadelphia, 
once a month, but not essentially on the 
first day ; is edited by John E. Hall, Esq. 
2 barrister at law, who is also editor of the 
American Law Journal. This is the old- 
est of the American miscellanies, and has 
always been distinguished for its elegant 
Belles-Lettres articles, and for much ex- 

isite original poetry. 

The Analectic. published at 
Philadelphia, monthly, by Moses Thomas ; 


(Aug. 
and devoted to the detail of national a- 
chievements, and to criticism on English 
and American books. It exhibits also the 
state of the arts, in some fine engravings, 
and of American: Typography, in the neat- 
ness with which it is printed. 

The Portico, on the plan of the Port- 
folio, is conducted by Mr Simpson of Phi- 
ladelphia, and by a coadjutor at Baltimore ; 
and is in plan and execution very like the 
Portfolio. 

The North American Review, published 
at Boston, by Messrs Wells and Lilly, 
every three months, was commenced in 
1816. It consists partly of original ar- 
ticles, and partly of selections from Eng- 
lish Reviews. 

There are, besides, several Medical Jour- 
nals and Reviews, conducted by men of 
great talents, and well supported by the 
Faculty, in original communications. 


MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 
AGRICULTURE. 

Puan for the Improvement of Agricul- 
ture, by a regulation in the mode of levy- 
ing and collecting the Tithes ; by William 
Cole. 2s. 

A Review (and complete Abstract) of 
the Reports to the Board of Agriculture 
from the Southern and Peninsular Depart- 
ments of England; by Mr Marshall. 12s. 

BIOGRAPHY, 

Lives of Alberoni, &c.; by J. Moore. 
Bvo. 12s. 

Biographia Literaria, or Biographical 
Sketches of my Literary Life and Opinions ; 
by S. T. Coleridge, Esq. 2 vols. Svo. 14s. 

Characters of Shakspeare’s Plays; b 

ers la re's ; 
William Hazlitt. 10s. Gd. 
EDUCATION. 

The Palace of Truth; by Madame de 
Genlis, with coloured Engravings. 3s. 6d. 

L"Infant Prodigue, ou Azael et Lia, 
conte moral; accompagné de douze Gra- 
vures, dessin¢ées par Duplessi-Bertaux. 
3s. 6d. 

Elizabeth, or the Exiles of Siberia ; by 
Madame Cottin. To which is added, at 
the bottom of each page, difficult words, 
phrases, and idiomatical expressions ; by 
J. Cherpilloud, author of the Book of Ver- 
sions, &c. 4s. 

An Inquiry into the Abuses of the Char- 
tered Schools in Ireland, with Remarks on 
the Education of the Lower Classes in that 
Country. Byo. 6s. 

A Key to the last Edition of Mr Per- 
min's French Exercises ; by C. Gros. 3s, 


An Introduction to English Composi- 
tion and Elocution, in four Parts ; by John 
Carey, LL.D. 12mo. 5s. 

Important Trifles, chiefly appropriate to 
Females on their first Entrance into So- 
ciety; by Emma Parker. 12mo. Ss. 

The Grammatical Remembrancer; by 
W. Earnshaw. 2s. 6d. 

Questions in the Eton Latin Grammar, 
Is. 6d. 

Memoranda ; intended to aid the Eng- 
lish Student in the Acquirement of the 
Niceties of French Grammar, with Tabu- 
lar Elucidations ; the whole calculated to 
give the French Scholar some idea of the 
English Tongue ; by Wm. Hodgson. 12s, 

The French Part, or Key to the Book 
of Versions, which may serve also as a 
Book of ¢legant Extracts from the best 
French Classics. 35. 6d. © 

Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, trans- 
jated into French by J. A. Voullaire. 
Fourth edition, embellished with Engrar 
vings. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

Correspondence between a Mother and 
her Daughter at School; by Mrs Taylor 
Jane Taylor. 

Stories on the Church Catechism; b 
Mrs Sherwood. 12mo. 5s. 

Illustrations (chief of th 

. ns (chiefly Geographical) of the 
History of the Expedition of Cyrus from 
Sardis to Babylonia, and of the Retreat of 
the Ten Thousand Grecks ; by Jas. Rennel, 

\ View e History, Literature, 
Religion of the Hindoos, including a mi- 
nute Description of their Manners and 
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cipal Works; by the Rev. W. Ward. 
2 vols. 8vo. 18s. 

Letters on Ceylon, particularly relative 
to the kingdom of Candy; by Captain L. 
de Bussche, late acting deputy adjutant- 
general in Ceylon. 8vo. 4s. 

The Traveller in Asia, or a Visit to the 
most celebrated Parts of the East Indies 
and China; with an account of the Man- 
ners of the Inhabitants, Natural Produc- 
tions, and Curiosities ; by Priscilla Wake- 
field. Witha coloured Map. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

HISTORY. 

Historical Sketches of the South of India ; 
Dy Lieut.-Colonel Mark Wilks. Volumes 
II. and III. L. 4, 4s. 

Naval Occurrences between Great Bri- 
tain and America; by T. James. 8vo. L.1. 

An Account of the Origin, Progress, 
and actual State of the War carried on be- 
tween Spain and Spanish America; by a 
South American. 8vo. 6s. 

Statement ing the Earl of Sel- 
kirk’s Settlement upon the Red River, in 


North America, its Destruction in 1815 — 


and 16, and the Massacre of Governor 
Semple and his party; with Observations 
upon a recent publication, entitled, ‘* A 
Narrative of Occurrences in the Indian 
Countries,” &c. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The History of the British Revolution 

in 1688-9 ; by G. Moore, Esq. | 

HORTICULTURE. 
* Remarks on the Construction of Hot- 
houses, pointing out the most advanta- 
geous forms, materials, and contrivances, 
to be used in their construction; with a 
Review of the various methods of building 
them in Foreign Countries, as well as in 
England ; by J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. &e. 
With Ten Plates, from etchings on stone. 
Royal 4to. 15s. 
LAW. 

Hints for abstracting Title Deeds; by 

W. Harper. 8vo. 5s. 
MATHEMATICS. 

A Key to Mensuration; by J. Nesbit. 
12mo. is. 

The Hundred-Weight Fraction Book. 
Square. 5s. 

MEDICINE. 

Remarks on Insanity, chiefly with Re- 
ference to the Physical Symptoms, founded 
on the practice of, John Mayo, M.D.; by 
T. Mayo, M.D. 8vo. 5s. 

Picture of the College of Physicians. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Armata, Part II. : exhibiting a View of 
the Manners, &c. of the Metropolis. 8s. 6d. 
An Historical Display of the Effects of 
Physical and Moral Causes on the Charac- 
ter and Circumstances of Nations; by J. 


Bigland, Esq. 


Vievard’s (J. A.) Truth respecting Eng- 
ad; or, an Impartial Examination of 


the Work of M. Pillet, and of various 
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other Writers on the same Subject. Pub- 
lished and Dedicated to the English Na- 
tion. In 8vo. Price 12s. boards. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 

A Practical Introduction to Botany ; il- 
lustrated by references, under each defini- 
tion, to Plants of easy access, and by nu- 
merous Figures; and also comprising a 
Glossary of Botanic Terms; by the Rev. 
W. Bingley. 4s. 6d.—and coloured, 7s. 6d. 

Conversations on Botany; with Twenty 
Engravings. 12mo. 7s. 6d.—and colour- 
ed, 10s. Gd. 

The Midland Flora; by J. Purton. 2 
vols. L. 1. 

Pomona Britannica, a Collection of 
Fruits, coloured after Nature; by G. 
Brookshaw, Esq. 2 vols. 4to. L. 12, 12s. 

Flora Anomoia ; a General View of the 
Anomalies in the Vegetable Kingdom ; by 
Thomas Hopkirk. With Plates. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

An Essay on the Nature of Light, Heat, 
and Electricity; by C. C. Bompass, bar- 
rister-at-law. Gs. 


NOVELS. 

Howard Castle. 5vols. 12mo. L.1, 7s. 6d. 

Maria, a Domestic Tale; by Mrs St 
George. 3 vols. 18s. 

Harrington, a Tale; and Ormond, a 
Miss Edgeworth. 3 vols. 12mo. 
L. 

The Good Grandmother and her Off- 
spring, a Tale; by Mrs Hofland. 3s. 6d. 

POETRY. 

Sibylline Leaves, a collection of Poems ; 
by S. 'T. Coleridge. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Select Pieces in Verse and Prose ; 
the late John Bowdler, junior, Esq. 
vols. 18s. 

Prospectus and Specimen of an intended 
National Poem; by Robert and William | 
Whistlecraft, sadlers and collar-makers, 
Stowmarket, Suffolk; intended to com- 
prise the most interesting particulars rela- 
tive to King Arthur and his Round Table. 
8vo. 5s. Gd. 

The Byrth, Lyf, and Actes of King Ar- 
thur ; of his noble Knyghtes of the Rounde 
Table, theyr marueyllous Enquestes and 
Adventures, thachyeuyi the Sanc 
Greal ; and in the end. le Morte D’Ar- 
thur, with the dolorous deth and rtyng 
out of this worlde of them al.—With an 
Introduction and Notes, by Robert Sou- 
they, Esq. Reprinted from Caxton’s Edi- 
tion of 1485, in possession of Earl Spencer. 
In 2 vols. 4to. Price L. 8, 8s., and on 
royal paper, price L. 12, 12s. boards. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

All Classes uctive of National 
Wealth ; or, the Theories of M. Quesnai, 
Dr Adam Smith, and Mr Gray, concern 


ing the various Classes of Men, as to the 


Production of Wealth to the Community. 
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Analyzed and Examined. By George Pur- 
ves, LL. D. 8vo. 9s. 


POLITICS. 

Corrected Report of the Speech of the 
Right Hon. George Canning, in the House 
of Commons, on Tuesday, May 6th, on 
Mr Lambton’s motion for a Censure on 
Mr Canning’s Embassy to Lisbon. 8vo. 
os. 


The Colonies and present American Re- 
volutions ; by J. de Pradt. 8vo. 12s. 

Antidote against Distractions; by R. 
Steele, A.M. 3s. 6d. 

The &gis of England ; or, The Triumphs 
of the Late War, as they appear in the 
Thanks of Parliament, progressively voted 
to the Navy and Army; and the Commu- 
nications, either oral or written, on the sub- 
ject, chronologically arranged ; with No- 
tices Biographical and Military. By Mau- 
rice Evans, Navy and Army Agent. 14s. 


extra boards. 


THEOLOGY. 

On the Rule of Faith: in Reply to Mr 
Jos. Fletcher, minister of the Indepen- 
dents at Blackburn; by Jos. Fairclough. 
Bvo. Is. fid. 

Sermons on various Subjects; by the 
Rev. John Nance, D.D. 2 vols. 18s. 

On the Principles of the Christian Reli- 
gion, addressed to her Daughter; and on 
Theology ; by Mrs Lucy Hutchinson. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

Considerations on the Doctrines of the 
Evangelical Clergy, and on the probable 
Eflects of Evangelical Preaching: a Ser- 
mon; by the Rev. Richard Warner, vicar 
of Norton St Philip’s, Somerset, and rec- 
tor of Great Chalfield, Wilts. 8vo. 4s. 

The Bible Class-Book, or Scripture 
Readings for every day in the year. 6s. 

A Plea tor Infant Baptism ; ta which is 
annexed an Appendix, containing two 
torms of administering the rite; by Thos. 


Belsham, minister of Essex Street Chapel. 
TOPOGRAPHY. 

The Post-roads in France for. 1817, be- 
ing a Translation of the ** Etat General des 
Postes.” With a large Map. 

A new Companion for Oxford, or Guide 
through the University. With a series of 
Etchings. 8vo. 4s. 


TRAVELS. 

Travels through France and Germany 
in the years 1815, 1816, and 1817, com- 
prising a View of the Moral, Political, and 
Social State of those Countries; inter- 
spersed with numerous Historical and Po- 
litical Anecdotes, derived from authentic 
sources; by J. Jorgenson, Esq.  8yo. 
10s. Gd. 

EDINBURGH. 

Tne Edinburgh Gazetteer, er Geogra- 
phical Dictionary, comprising a complete 
body of Geography, Physical, Political, 
Statistical, and Commercial. Vol. I. Part I. 
Price 9s.—Accompanied by 

A New General Atlas, constructed from 
the latest authorities, by A. Arrowsmith, 
Hydrographer to the Prince Regent, exhi- 
biting the boundaries and divisions, also 
the chains of Mountains, and other Geo- 
graphical features of all the known Coun- 
tries in the World; comprehended in 53 
Maps, from original drawings. Royal 4to. 
Price L. 1, 16s. neatly half-bound. , 

The Edinburgh Annual Register for 
1815, Vol. Vill L. 1, Is. 

Lacunar Strevelinense: a Collection of 
Heads, etched and engraved after the Carv- 
ed Work which formerly decorated the roof 
of the King’s Room in Stirling Castle. 
Splendidly printed, Imperial 4to. With 
40 Plates. L.2, 12s.6d. 

The Farmer’s Magazine, No. 71. 3s. 


WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 
Mr John Sidney Hawkins will shortly 
ublish, in one volume 8vo, an Inquiry 
into the Nature, History, and first Intro- 
du tion of Poetry in general, but more par- 
ticularly of Dramatic Poetry, and of that 
sort of verse which the Latin Poets employ- 
ed in their Comedies ; tending to ‘a 
from the strongest possible evidence, that 
poetical licences are unnecessary, and that 
the verses of Saphocles, Plautus, Terence, 
Pindar, and Horace, are erroneously regu. 
lated, but may be correctly distributed, 
vithout aay Wokition of the laws of Pro. 
dia, 


In the ensuing month will be peplishe’, 
x Genealogical and Biographical History 

the Family of Marmyun ; with an account 
of the office of King’s Champion attached to 


the tenure of the Barony and Manor of 


Scrivelsby in County Lincoln, part of the 
ancient demesne of that family—containing 
a variety of matter never before published, 


lately collected from the public records, and 


embellished with several engravi 

A little volume, enti Plurality of 
Worlds ; or some remarks, Philosophical 
and Critical, in a Series of Letters, occa- 
sioned by Discourses on Christianity, view= 
ed in connection with the Modern Astro- 
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nomy, as published by the Rev. Dr Chal- 
mers, is in the press. 

Proposals have been circulated, for pub- 
lishing by subscription, De Vaux, or the 
Heir of Gilsland, a poem, in five cantos, by 
Robert Carlyle. The subject is the Feud 
between De Vaux, the Norman Baron of 
Gilsland, and Gill Beuth of Danish race, 
the original proprietor of the demesne. 
The scene is laid in Cumberland, during 
the reigns of Stephen and Henry II. 

Mr J. Norris Brewer has announced an 
intention of speedily publishing Collections 
towards a Biographical Account of his 
Grace Hugh, late Duke of Northumber- 
land. 

The Elements of History and Geography, 
ancient and modern, exemplitied and illus- 
trated by the principles of Chronology, by 
the Rev. J. Joyce, will soon be published 
in two &vo vols. 

Mr Accum has in the press, Chemical 
Amusements, comprising a series of curious 
and instructive Experiments in Chemistry, 
which are easily performed, and unattend- 
ed with danger. 

Miss A. M. Porter is preparing the 
Knight of St John, a Romance. 

The Poetical Remains and Memoirs of 
the late John Leyden, M. D. are preparing 
for publication. 

The History of the Rise and Progress of 
the Judicial or Adawlut System, as esta- 
blished for the Administration of Justice 
under the Presidency of Bengal; with an 
Inquiry into the Causes of Litigation, and 
the delay in the termination of Law Suits 
in the Court of Adawlut, 1 vol. 8vo. 

Journey through Asia Minor, Armenia, 
and K oordistan, in the years 1813 and 1814, 
with Remarks onthe Marches of Alexander, 
and Retreat of the Ten Thousand, by John 
Macdonald Kinneir, Captain in the Service 
of the Honourable East India Company, 
‘Town- Major of Fort St George, and Politi- 
cal Agent at the Durbar of his Royal High- 
ness the Nabob of the Carnatic, 2 vols. 
évo, with a large map. 

The History of the late War in Spain and 
Portugal, by Robert Southey, Esq 

A Work is in contemplation, and will 
be shortly laid before the public, entitled, 
** History of the Helvetian, Austrian, A- 
pennine, Pyrenean, and Northern Floras,” 
considered with respect to the points of ori- 
gin from which the different families of 
plants have travelled to the valleys and 
plains, and become mixed together ; illus- 
trated by a Botanical Map of the regions 
assigned to each. 

Shortly will be published, the Life of 
Richard Watson, Lord Bishop of Llandaff, 
written by himself at different intervals, and 
revised in 1814,—to be edited by his son, 
Richard Watson, LL. B. Prebendary of 
Llandaff and Wells. The Work will be 
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handsomely printed in 4to, with a Portrait 
of his Lordship, from an original Portrait 
by Romney. ng 
Memoirs on European and Asiatic Tur- 
key, from the Manuscript Journals of Mo- 
dern Travellers in those Countries, edited 
by Mr R. Walpole, will soon appear in a 
4to volume, illustrated by plates. 
~ In the press, and speedily will be pub- 
lished, in 4to, with Plates, Maps, &c. A 
Journal of the Proceedings of the kmbassy 
to China. By H. Ellis, Esq. ‘Third Com- 
missioner of the Embassy. : 
The Transactions of the | .iterary Socte- 
ty of Bombay. With numerous Engrav- 
ings. 


EDINBURGH. 


Dr Buchanan will immediately put to 
the press an Account of the Kingdom of 
Nepaul. Dr Buchanan resided, for several 
years, in that interesting country, during 
which time he was indefatigably employed 
in collecting information relative to its Na- 
tural, Civil, and Political Condition. The 
value and accuracy, as well as vast extent 
of Dr Buchanan's Kesearches concerning 
India, are too well known not to make this 
work a welcome present to the public. 

The Rev. C. Maturin, author of the tra- 
gedy of Bertram, has in the press a Tale, 
in 3 vols. 

In the press, and speedily will be publish- 
ed, in 4to, Mr Robert Law, his Memorials 
of Remarkable Things in his Time, from 
1638 to 1684; with notes by Charles Kirk- 
patrick Sharpe, Esq. Mr Law was a cler- 
gyman of the Presbyterian persuasion, who 
carefully neted down the most remarkable 
events which took place in Scotland during 
his life, including Witchcraft, Necromancy, 
and the Apparition of Spectres. His Me- 
morials, which have never before been 
printed, are not only highly amusing 
through the author’s turn for diableric, but 
very valuable from the historical matter 
which they contain. 

It will be gratifying to those who pa- 
tronize Celtic Literature, and more espe- 
cially to those who read the Gaelic Lan- 
guage, to know, that the Poems of Ossian, 
in the original, are now in the press.— 
These are reprinted from the splendid edi- 
tion in three vols. 8vo, but without either 
the English or Latin translations, being in- 
tended for those only who can read Ossian 
in \ueir vernacular tongue. 

The lovers of Scottish melody and vo- 
cal poetry will be pleased to learn, that 
the second volume of Albyn’s Antho 
is in its progress through the press, and 
will be ready for delivery early in the ap- 
proaching winter. 
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MONTHLY REGISTER. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


EUROPE. 


FRANCE. 

NEGOCIATIONS are stated to be going 
on for relieving this country from another 
fifth of the army of occupation. Some of 
the allied powers are said to be averse to 
this measure, although England and Russia 
have expressed themselves in favour of it. 
The French Government, it would appear, 
however, now repose confidence in its own 
stability ; since, by a late decision of the 
Minister, approved of by the King, a door 
has been opened for the progressive restora- 
tion to active service of tliat numerous and 
formidable corps, the half-pay officers of the 
revolutionary French army. A certain num- 
ber of them are henceforth to be attached to 
the different corps d’armee, and one half of 
the commissions which fail vacant in future, 
are to be distributed amongst them. This 
a to be a measure of good policy, as 
it has been recently manifested, that the 
French troops, without their officers, are 
not always to be depended on. A detach- 
ment of the line, attending the execution 
of Captain Oudin on the 18th ult.. at St 
Genies, who had been ordered to be shot 
for being concerned in a former insurrec- 
tion, wheeled about, and refused to fire: 
for such alarming insubordination, they 
have been one and all dismissed the King’s 
service. Captain Darillon, who command- 
ed them, has also been cashiered, and is 
further to be tried by a court-martial. 

Another evidence of the general confi- 
dence placed in the stability of the present 
French Government, is the fact of its hav- 
ing succeeded in negociating another loan, 
to the amount of three millions, with Mr 
Baring and others. The contractors are 
to receive the stock at the rate of 62 f. 50e. 
being about 2} or 3 below the quotations 
of the preceding fortnight. Iminediately 
after the terms were known in Paris, stock 
was sold at 67 f. 50 c. for money, and 68 f. 
20 c. for the Lst of September. 

Connected with this subject, a document 
appeared in the end of last month, which, 
Were it not that its authenticity has been 
positively denied, might start formidable 
doubts of the security of the present Go- 
Vernment. This instrument bears to be a 
Tepresentation of the Archduchess Maria 
Louisa, late Empress of France, protesting 
against the occupation of the throne of 
that country by the Bourbons, and claim. 
tng it for her son, young Napoleon. 


The document is dated 19th February 
1815, addressed to the Congress of Vienna ; 
and it is stated, that the ministers of the 
Powers there assembled, with the concur- 
rence of the Emperors of Russia and Aus- 
tria, ordered it to be recorded in the pro- 
tocol of the act of Congress. 

The Paris papers of the 2d August men- 
tion the arrival at Nantes of the miserable 
monks of La Trappe, who had found an 
asylum in Britain from the horrors of 
the French revolution, and who now re- 
turn to their native country to seek their 
early solitude. They had resided for about 
22 years at Lulworth, in Devonshire, where 
their exemplary conduct had obtained for 
them universal esteem. 

ITALY. 

The following is given, on the authority 
of private letters from Paris, as the sub- 
stance of the treaty entered into with the 
great allied powers who signed the act of 
Congress, respecting the sovereignty of the 
duchies of Parma, Placentia, and Guas- 
talla:— 

** The duchies of Parma, Placentia, and 


Guastalla, will be restored, after the death - 
of her Imperial Highness the Duchess Ma- 


ria Louisa, to the Infanta Maria Louisa, 
(widow of the Duke of Parma and King 
of Etruria), and to her male descendants in 
a dircct line, with the exception of the dis- 
tricts situate on the left bank of the Po, 
and inclosed in the estates of his Majesty 
the Emperor of Austria. In default of 
male issue, the rights of succession of the 
Emperor of Austria and of the King of 
Sardinia will be revived. The Infanta 
Maria Louisa will, in the mean time, ob- 
tain provisional possession of the principa- 
lity of Lucca, and will receive the arrears 
of 500,000 francs, which Congress had as- 
signed her. Austria has reserved the right 
of maintaining a permanent garrison in the 
fortress of Placentia. In virtue of this 
treaty, Spain has acceded to the act signed 
at Vienna on the {th of June 1815.” 

By this treaty, it is said that young Na- 
poleon is to have the appanages in Bohe- 
mia, once belonging to the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, the revenues of which are worth 
700,000 francs, or something more than 
L. 29,000 Sterling per annum. 

Letters from Rome say, that Count 
Blacas has delivered to the Pope the Con- 
cordat signed by the King of France. A 
promotion of cardinals is shortly expected, 
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in which, besides the French prelates, se- 
veral Italians will also receive the hat. 
Letters from Naples state, that the vici- 
nity has been cleared from the brigands, 
who have long invested it, in a curious 
manner. The Neapolitan Government has 
taken into full pay and active service two 
of the ringleaders, who have promised to 
make all their followers good subjects. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 

The Paris papers contain a letter writ- 
ten by the mother of the Emperor A- 
jlexander to the King of Spain, expressive 
of the esteem and friendship entertained 
by her son for the King of Spain, and 
communicating the Emperor’s desire that 
her Majesty should wear the decorations of 
the Order of St Catherine. From the 
warm terms in which the letter is express- 
ed, it has been inferred, that this particu- 
larly understanding between the 
Courts of St Petersburgh and Madrid is 
brought about by special circumstances, 
and a political hypothesis is immediately 
made out, according to which it is sup- 
posed that, by the representations of Spain, 
Russia has been induced to assist with her 
great armies in the reduction of the revolt- 
ed Spanish colonies. But the facts stated 
are surely not sufficient to warrant such im- 
portant inferences ; and the London mini- 
sterial papers confidently assert, that there 
is not the slightest foundation for them. 

An article from Madrid, in the Paris pa- 
pers, states, that l’erdinand has been advised 
to grant a general amnesty to his subjects. 
This wise measure appears to have originat- 
ed in the advice of the Minister of Finance, 
Don Martin Garay, who, having made tie 
proposition to the Council of Finance, re- 
ceived a report from them on the subject, 
strongly recommending the measure, and 
containing various reflections agreeable both 
to sound policy and to humanity. 

There 1s now no doubt of the fate of the 
brave but unfortunate General Lacy. He 
was carried to the island of Majorca, and, 
immediately on his arrival, on the morn- 
ing of the 5th July, was shot. A letter of 
the 13th, from Perpignan, says, ** This of- 
ficer, who had so many times shed his 
blood for the service of his country, died 
with equal composure and firmness. * All 
that I regret,” said he, * is to die by the 
hands of my ancient brethren in arms; it 
was on the field of honour, and while com- 
bating the enemies of Spain, that a war- 
rior like me ought to finish his career.” 
After these words, he said to the soldiers, 
Fire ! 

Accounts from Portugal, of the 9th in- 
stant, state, that Baron Eben, and about 
thirty others of the conspirators, had been 
found guilty, and were expected to be or- 
dered for execution. General Gomez Friere 
is to be banished. 
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The Portuguese squadron which is to 
convey the Prineess Royal to the Brazils 
had arrived at Leghorn, and would shortly 
proceed to its destination. 


GERMANY. 

A new general Congress, it is said, will 
immediately assemble at Carlsbad, come. 
posed of the following persons: Mr Lamb, 
as minister for England ; for Russia, the 
Count Capo d’Istria; for Austria, the 
Prince de Metternich ; and the Prince de 
Hardenberg and Compte de Caraman for 
the Courts of Prussia and of France. The 
principal objects of the deliberations of this 
Congress are presumed to be the affairs of 
South America, together with the disputes 
between the crowns of Spain and Portugal. 

A letter from Berlin says, ** The new 
Prussian Council of State, and the Grand 
Presidents of the different provinces of the 
monarchy, have, by a very great majority, 
rejected the plan of finances submitted to 
them by M. Bulow, the Finance Minister, 
on the ground of incompetence, declaring, 
at the same time, that the Provincial States 
have alone power to decide in this case, 
and, consequently, that the King shall be 
prayed to convoke the said Provincial States. 
‘This decree of the Council of State is of 
the highest importance, and will form an 
era in the Prussian annals.” 

The project of a new constitution for 
Wurtemberg has met with much opposi- 
tion, and occasioned a great deal of discus- 
sion. The people insist upon the re-esta- 
blishment of their former rights, and the 
King, who is said to be goaded on by the 
Emperor of Russia, seems determined to 
oppose them. Russian influence is said to 
be so great in these states, since the mar- 
riage of the King with the sister of the Em- 
peror, that the whole of the military are 
now attired in Russian uniforms. 

The free towns of Hamburgh, Lubeck, 
and Bremen, have presented a long memo- 
rial to the Diet at Frankfort, on the sub- 
ject of the depredations of the Tunisian 
privateers, which states that the captain and 
crew of a Hamburgh vessel have been car- 
ried into slavery. The Diet appointed a 
comnittee of five to report upon the best 
means of securing the trade of Germany 
against these pirates. 

Switzerland suffered dreadfully in many 
parts by inundations in the course of July 
last. Several rivers broke their dikes ; 
houses and bridges were destroyed in many 
places ; and on the banks of the Lake of 
Constance many communes were laid under 
water. In the Oberland, the tields, mea- 
dows, and plantations, were entirely sub- 
merged, and miasses:of the soil were seen 
floatmg about, torn up by the fury of the 
waters, covered with potatoes, vegetables, 
and hay. ‘The storm had caused great mi- 


sery tothe poor peasantry, already suffer- 
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ing severely from the dearth of provisions. 
—An extraordinary circumstance occurred 
during the inundations. A large manu- 
factory of tiles, situated near the village of 
Fleuden, was entirely surrounded by water, 
which at length made its way into maga- 
zines full of lime. In an instant, the 
whole edifice was on fire; the owners had 
previously quitted it, and, as no assistance 
could be afforded, it was burned. in the 
midst of the water, down to the level of it. 

A letter from Vienna of the 2d July in- 
forms us, that the Mountain of Hansruck, 
in Upper Austria, has disappeared, and 
given place to a lake. ‘This mountain was 
very elevated, and gave its name to the 
country. In the preceding month, several 


phenomena had caused some dreadtul event _ 


to be anticipated. From time to time sub- 
terranean vents had occasioned little explo- 
sions, and very much disturbed the inha- 
bitants of the country. Some ten cott ges 
situated on the verge of the mountain were 
destroyed. It is not said that any men had 
perished in the disaster. 

The Royal National Theatre of Berlin 
was destroyed by fire on the 29th July. 


So rapid were the flames, that it was im- 


possible to save any thing ; and it was only 
by the activity of the firemen and — 
that two churches, between which the 
theatre stood, as well as the neighbouring 
houses, did not also become a prey to the 
flames. The damage is estimated at about 
a million and a half of crowns. The build- 
ing was 244 feet long, 155 broad, and 155 
high within the walls. The fire which de- 
stroyed it is believed to have been wilful, 
and twelve persons, suspected as the incen- 
diaries, have been apprehended. 

A state of the organization of the Aus- 
trian army has been published, from which 
it appears that there are 564 generals, and 
380 colonels, of whom 321 of the former, 
and 163 of the latter, are unemployed. The 
forces are composed of 58 regiments of in- 
fantry of the line, of which six are in 
France, and three in the Neapolitan domi- 
nions. There are 21 battalions of grena- 
diers, 17 frontier regiments, a battalion of 
Czaikistes, a regiment of Tyrolean chas- 
seurs, composed of four battalions, 12 bat- 
talions of chasseurs, of which two are in 
France, and five battalions are in garrison. 
Besides these, there are the cavalry, the 
artillery, the miners, sappers, Ac. 

Population, §c. of Austria.—A periodi- 
cal work, on statistics, politics, and history, 
published at Vienna, by the Baron de 
LICHTENSTERN, contains the following 
statistical sketch of the provinces and popu- 
lation of the Austrian Monarchy, as they 
stand since the treaty with Bavaria, on the 
of April last :— 

1. Austrian States.—1. The country be- 
low the Ens, in extent 364 5-10ths square 
wailes, with 1,048,000 inhabitants. 2. The 
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country above the Ens, including the Inn- 
viertel and the portions of the Slansruck- 
viertel newly united, 208 6-10ths square 
miles, and 628,000 souls; the duchy of 
Styria, 392 square miles, and 798,100 in. 
habitants; the duchy of Carinthia, 190 
square miles, and 278,000 souls ; the duchy 
of Carniola, with Idria, 190 square miles, 
and 377,000 souls; the country and prin- 
cipality of the Tyrol, with the tribunal of 
Wells and the lordships of the Voralberg, 
excepting that of Weller, 514 square miles, 
and 692,000 souls ; the duchy of Salzburgh 
without the districts of Launen, Trisen- 
dorf, Titmanning, and Wagen, for the por- 
tions situate on the left bank of the rivers 
Salzach and Saal, 162 8-10ths square miles, 
and 164,000 souls. 

2. States of Bohemia.—The kingdom of 
Bohemia, with the districts of Egra and 
Asch, 951 4-10ths square miles, and 
3,203,000 souls; the margravate of Mo- 
ravia, with the Austrian part of the duchy 
of Silesia, 551 8-10ths square miles, and 
1,708,000 inhabitants. 

3. The kingdom of Galicia, including 
the Buckovine and the district of Tarno- 
pole recently re-united thereto, 1514 square 
miles, and 3,645,000 souls. 

4. The kingdom of Hungary, with the 
provinces and districts of the kingdoms of 
Sclavonia and Croatia, 4112 square miles, 
and 7,900,000 souls. 

5. The grand duchy of Transylvania, 
with its annexed military frontier, 1064 
8-10ths square miles, and 1,660,000 souls. 

6. The kingdom of Dalmatia, with the 
districts of Ragusa and Caltaro, 304 square 
miles, and 344,000 souls. 

7. The Lombardo- Venetian kingdom, di- 
vided into the governments of Lombardy 
and Venice, 830 4-1Uths square miles, and 
4,290,000 souls. 

&. The countries of the Austrian mili- 
tary frontier, in Croatia—1l. The com- 
manderies of Carlstadt and Waradin, 231 
square miles, and 295,000 souls. 2. The 
Bannat frontier, 47 6-10ths square miles, 
and 95,000 souls. 3. The frontier pro- 
vince of Sclavonia, 135 square miles, and 
230,000 souls. 4. The Hungarian Ban- 
nat, 145 square miles, and 171,000 souls. 
5. The military frontier of ‘Transylvania, 
137,000 souls. 

_ Total, 12,046 square miles, and 27,956,000 
inhabitants. 
DEN MARK. 

The government of this country has avail- 
ed itself of the first moments of peace to 
remove the burdens caused by the war, in- 
cluding the extraordinary income tax, which 
had been imposed for eight years. 

On the 25th ult. the prisoners in the 
House of Correction at Copenhagen revolt- 
ed, and set the prison on fire; cannon, 
loaded with grape shot, were brought dowa 
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and fired upon them. The ringleaders were 
tried on the 27th by a Council of War, and 
several of them executed. The damage 
done by the fire is estimated at from 3 to 
400,000 crowns. 

SWEDEN. 

Prince Oscar, son of the Crown Prince 
Bernadotte, took his seat on the 15th July 
as a member of the Swedish Council of 
State, on which occasion the King address- 
ed a speech to him from the throne. ‘The 
Crown Prince also made a solemn address 
to the King and to the prince his son. 
Prince Oscar has been appointed Viceroy of 
Norway. 

A letter in a Hamburgh paper describes 
certain measures which have been adopted 
by the Government of Sweden for the sup- 
pression of foreign trade, by bringing back 
the manners of the people from modern re- 
finements to the standard of their ancient 
simplicity. Voluntary associations are form- 
ing in the different provinces, for laying 
aside the use of all foreign articles, —for 
wearing no clothes of foreign manufacture, 
—for using no liquors except such as are 
made at home, and for retrenching all su- 
perfluous expences at weddings, christen- 
ings, burials, &c. This system is too arti- 
ficial to last, and we may be assured that, 
however strictly it may be enforced for a 
time, it will soon be evaded in all points. 
Restraints of any sort on the domestic ha- 
bits of a country are always felt to be ex- 
tremely irksome ; there is consequently a 
perpetual tendency to shake them off, and 
thus it has always been found that any sys- 
tem of sumptuary laws for restraining the 
private expences of individuals, has invari- 
ably given way before the improving habits 
and taste of the community. 

According to a table, describing the civil 
state of Sweden, 344 children at the breast 
were, during the year 1814, smothered by 
their mothers or nurses while asleep; and 
in the following year, 369 died through 
this kind of imprudence. 


RUSSIA. 

An attempt toraise coal, that prime article 
of fuel, is now about to be made, under the 
unmediate patronage of the Emperor. The 
spot fixed upon for this purpose is in the 
vicinity of Tula—Tula, celebrated for its 
extensive iron-works, and especially recol- 
lected at this time, from the circumstance 
of Bonaparte’s defeated intention of de- 
stroying them. Tula is the capital of the go- 
vernment of that name, distant from Moscow 
one hundred and fifteen miles, and situate 
on the river Upha, in long. 37. 24. east, 
and lat. 54. 10. north. This undertaking 
(the success of which will form an epocha 
never to be forgotten in the annals of the 
Russian empire) is under the immediate 
_ patronage, we might have added, and at the 
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instance of the truly patriotic and enlight- 
ened Alexander. All the measures were 
concerted in London with his Excellency 
Count Lieven, the Russian ambassador ; 
and on the 20th ult. Mr Longmire, of 
Whitehaven, (the director and actuary’ m 
this important concern,) proceeded trom 
hence to London, with an assistant drafts- 
man, and four pitmen, belonging to W hite- 
haven, and two borers, previously engaged 
at Newcastle. They sailed from Gravesend 
for St Petersburgh, on the Ist of this 
month ; all their equipments for the voy- 
age being on the most liberal scale. Wo 
understand they are to winter at Moscow, 
except a few occasional visits to Tula, as 
the season may allow, and to commence 
operations as eagly after that as the climate 
will permit. 
TURKEY. 

A famous leader of pirates, named Catrae 
matto, who was conveyed to Constantinople 
in the beginning of May from Negropont, 
in a Turkish brig, has been hanged by order 
of the government of Galata, and six or 
seven sailors suffered at the same time, as 
an example to deter others from the like 
offences. As Catramatto was a native of the 
Ionian Islands, and no English interpreter 
attended at the trial, the circumstance of his 
condemnation has given rise to some ex- 
planatory interviews between the British 
minister and the agents of the Sublime 
Porte. ‘Three heads have been lately ex- 
posed at the gate of the Seraglio of some 
rebellious chiefs, which have been trans- 
mitted by the command of the Pacha of 
Aleppo. 

Eleven pirates have been conducted to 
Constantinople, and executed in the follow- 
ing manner :—They began by hanging one 
before the shops of the market, and left him 
exposed three days, after which they hanged 
a second, and so on with the others. The 
execution thus lasted for 33 days. 


ASIA. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 


The Sydney Gazette, of the 2d of March, 
states the execution of W. Longford, for a 
highway robbery, who, when confessing his 
former offences to the clergyman under the 
gallows, said, that the one which gave him 
the greatest concern was the eat of an 
unfortunate man who kept a toll-gate at or 
near Cheltenham; that he regretted the 
circumstance the more, as the man had a 
large family ; that he shot him for an at- 
tempt to stop him, in September 1811; no 
person had been executed for the crime, 
though many had been apprehended and 
examined on icion, as he had himself 
been. He said he was transported to the 
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colony for desertion, and had committed 
many offences in England upon the high- 
Way. 

EAST INDIES. 

An overland dispatch has been received 
from India, from the governor of Bombay, 
dated 22d March, and communicating the 
important intelligence of the taking of the 
fortress of Hattras by the British army. 
This fortress belonged to a chief of the name 
of Diaram, who, having given cause of of- 
fence to the British government, refused all 
explanation of bis conduct. War having 
been in consequence resolved upon, the Bri- 
tish troops immediately took the field, and 
being arrived before the place, summoned 
it to surrender. The enemy refusing to ca- 
pitulate, it was determined to carry the place 
by storm. With this view a heavy bom- 
bardment was commenced, and Congreve 
reckets were used with the most destructive 
effect. A bomb falling on the magazine, 
occasioned a tremendous explosion, which 
destroyed numbers in the garrison, and 
finally enabled the assailants to gain posses- 
sion of the fortress. ‘The loss of the British 
by the fire of the enemy was inconsiderable. 

The Madras Gazette, of the 15th March, 
contains the following distressing account : 
** We are concerned to state a melancholy ac- 
cident which occurred in Columbo harbour 
on the 27th of January, by the upsetting 
of one of the boats belonging to his Majes- 
ty’s ship Iphigenia. From the accounts re- 
ceived, it appears, that a party of officers 
belonging to his Majesty’s 73d regiment 
had proceeded on board the Iphigenia on 
that day to dine with the officers of the 
ship, and that on their return in the evening, 
the boat unfortunately upset, by which dis- 
tressing occurrence no less than seven lives 
were lost. Ensigns Campbell, Coane, and 
Hanwell, of his Majesty's 73d regiment, 
and Lieutenant Sanders, of his Majesty's 
ship Iphigenia, two seamen, and one boy, 
were drowned ; the remaining seven got safe 
on shore.” 

Advices from Bombay to the 16th March 
state, that the trade to the Persian Gulph 
has been most dreadfully annoyed for a 
length of time by the Jooffinel pirates, who 
had no less than forty cruizers at sea. On 
the 6th January, three of them attacked and 
captured, after a smart action, the Deriah, 
Doulut, belonging to the East India Com- 
pany. Seventeen of the crew were murder- 
ed, eight detained as prisoners, and the re- 
mainder, who were wounded, were landed 
to the westward of Bombay. The pirates 
were armed with six nine pounders, and 
carried from 100 to 200 men. The Union, 
Captain Barker, is stated to have been 
wrecked about fifteen months previous to 
the above date, near the island of Engano. 
The captain, ‘ee officers, and forty-seven 
men, had reached the island, where they 
were stripped, and oi prisoners ; one 


of them, a native of Batavia, had escaped, 
and brought the above intelligence. 

His Majesty’s ship Alceste was lost on a 
rock off the north end of Middle Island, in 
the Straits of Gasper, on or about the 17th 
of February; she was last from Manilla ; 
struck about seven o’clock in the morning. 
They landed on Middle Island; no lives 
lost. J.ord Amherst went to Batavia with 
three of the ship’s boats, and about forty 
men. ‘The ‘Ternate, one of the Honourable 
Company’s cruizers, immediately sailed for 
the wreck, and found them (Captain Max. 
well and about 225 people, who were on 
Middle Island) surrounded by seven or eight 
hundred Malays, expecting an attack from 
them every moment. ‘They all left the 
wreck and went to Batavia in the Ternate. 

The letters from the Mauritius by the 
Pallas, which sailed the 8th of April last, 
convey very gloomy intelligence of the state 
of that colony. In consequence of the 
dreadful fire, houses of the highest com- 
mercial character have required ten and six 
years to meet their engagements. All me- 
tallic money has disappeared ; and the local 
Treasury had been compelled to issue notes 
for sums so low asa rupee. These are de- 
preciated in the Bazaar; and, even in ex- 
change for brass money, the holder is com- 
pelled to allow a premium. The second 
expedition to Madagascar has experienced 
as (lisastrous a result as the first experiment. 
Betore the Pallas sailed, the Musquito sloop 
of war was despatched from Port Louis to 
bring back the survivors ; but it was feared, 
from the dreadful mortality, that all the 
new settlers had perished, amongst whom 
was Governor Farquhar’s aide-de-camp, 
Lieutenant-Governor Le Sage. 

CHINA. 

The failure of the late embassy to China 
has been ascribed to certain impositions 
practised by the Chinese officers of state on 
the Emperor; and the fact is now placed 
beyond doubt, by an imperial edict, a copy 
of which we now subjoin, extracted from 
the Pekin Gazette of the 4th September 
1816. It is a singular production, convey- 
ing, amidst a pompous simplicity, some very 
sensible admonition. 

** On the present occasion of the English 
nation sending envoys with the tribute of 
valuable offerings, as they could not, when 
at Tiensing, return thanks for the feast 
agreeably to the regulated form, the con- 
ducting them again to their boats, for the 
purpose of proceeding farther north, was 
the fault of Su-ling-gue and Quanghoy. 

** When they were at Tongchew, and 
had not yet practised the ceremony—the 
framing a confused and indistinct report, 
and then conducting them at once to court, 
was the fault of Ho-she-tay and New-ke- 
tong-gue. Finally, on the 7th day, I, the 
Einperor, having issued my orders, and 
ascended into the imperial hall, called the 
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envoys to an audience: but the envoys and 
suite had travelled from Tongchew all night, 
and had come direct to the palace gate, 
without stopping by the way at their ap- 
pointed residence ; and their dresses of ce- 
remony not having arrived, they could not 
present themselves before me. If at that 
time Ho-she-tay had addressed to me a true 
report, I, the Emperor, would certainly 
have issued my commands, and have 
changed the time of the audience, in order 
to correspond with their intentions in coming 
ten thousand miles to my court. On the 
contrary, he addressed to me repeated re- 
ports, expressed in disrespectful language, 


“in consequence of which the envoys were 


sent back, and the ceremonies could not be 
completed. The error and mismanagement 
of Ho-she-tay in this affair are wholly in- 
excusable. 

“* The arrangements for the business of 
the day had already been made. Excepting 
the minister Totsiu, who was absent from 
illness, and Toukao and Leu-yin-po, whose 
attendance had not been required, all the 
assisting princes, grandees, and great officers 
of state, as well as all the great officers of 
the palace, were in waiting in the anti- 
chambers. Many of them must have been 
eye-witnesses of the whole affair, and must 
have known in their hearts that it was their 
duty to have made a true report of it to me, 
and to have solicited me to alter the period 
of the audience; yet they sat unmoved 
while the affair was thus going wrong. 
Though Ho-she-tay was visibly alarmed 
and in error, no one stood forward to set 
him right. 

** After the imperial audience took place, 
some persons who knew the truth, disclosed 
Ho-she-tay’s error and irresolution ; but 
why did they not address me at the time in 
his stead? or if they dared not go that 
length, why did they not at least awaken 
Ho-she-tay, and cause him to report the 
truth ? Thus it is, that when public busi- 
ness Occurs, their countenances are always 
placid and composed—they sit unmoved, 
and see its failure with indifference. Such 
conduct, whenever it occurs in any situation 
of hazard or difficulty, one cannot behold 
without sighing deeply. 

** The affair in which Ho-she-tay has 
erred is in itself a very small one; yet even 
in this the officers of the court have been 
found destitute of any expedient for the 
service of their country. For the future 
let them eradicate all selfish principles : 
whenever there is any defect of fidelity or 
public spirit, let no one plead that it is an 
affair which does not individually concern 
him—let all look up, and diligently regu- 
late their conduct according to the true spirit 
of the have repeatedly given 

Letters are said to be received from Can- 
ton, dated on the 8th of March, which 


j ‘state, that the Emperor of China has sent a 
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letter to the Prince Regent, requiring that 
no more embassies be sent to the ** Celestial 
Empire.” The Anti-English party at the 
Chinese court is reported in the same letters 
to have been restored to the emperor’s fa- 
vour, notwithstanding his severe edict of 
censure against them. 

The latest accounts from Canton state, 
that much discontent prevails among the 
people of Cochin-China, occasioned by the 
King nominating for his successor a son of 
one of his concubines. ‘The Emperor of 
China, who pretends to have a right to in- 
terferc in the appointment of the kings of 
that country, has expressed his displeasure 
at the nomination. 


AFRICA. 


ALGIERS. 

The plague broke out in Algiers on the 
15th July, to which place it was introduced 
by a caravan of Moors returning from 
Mecca, who afterwards proceeded over land 
to Morocco ; and the disease now rages all 
along the coast. The religion of the natives 
not allowing them to take any precautions 
against infection, it is to be feared that the 
mortality will spread its ravages without 
control. 

TRIPOLI. 

The Dey of Tripoli has presented the 
Prince Regent of Great Britain with such 
remains of antiquity as are moveable at 
Lebyda, which is famous for being the 
site of Carthage. The ‘i youth stores 
ship is now on her voyage thither, for the 
— of receiving and carrying to Eng- 
and those ancient monuments, which are 
represented as highly curious, and illustra- 
tive of that once splendid capital. It is 
stated, that the Dey has offered protection, 
as far as his authority extends, to any Eu- 
ropean who is willing to attempt the journey 
from Tripoli to Tombuctoo. This, how- 
ever, will prove but trifling, as the greatest 
danger exists after quitting his territories, 
as the road lies then directly across the 
Great Desart. 

ST HELENA. 

The Lucy and Mv: y, recently arrived at 
Portsmouth, left St Helena on the 17th of 
June. The from Bengal 
and Madras, was to sail on the 20th. Bona- 
parte was well. He had lately received a 
bust of his son, which afforded him much 
evident satisfaction. It was given in charge 
to a sailor, of the ship Baring (it was be- 
lieved), who, upon his arrival at the island, 
was to concert the most prudent means of 


conv it to its destination. The man 
becouse ill, before the opportu- 
nity of executing his secret commission pre- 


sented itself; and sending for his com- 
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manding officer, he revealed the circum- 
stance to him. The bust was thereupon sent 
to Sir Hudson Lowe, who, though Bena- 
parte had long refused to be on terms of 
even courteous civility with him, instantly 
caused it to be conveyed to him. There 
appears no relaxation whatever in the belief 
ot the Commanders, that Bonaparte’s dar- 
ling object and constant hope are, to get 
away trom the island. His health had im- 
proved of late: he spends most of his time 
at his billiard-table. 


AMERICA. 


UNITED STATES. 

The Slave Trade. —The following resolu- 
tions were passed by the Congress ot the 
United States of America, on the 11th of 
February 1817 

** Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Ame- 
rica in Congress assembled, ‘That the Presi- 
dent be, and he is hereby authorized to con- 
sult and negociate with all the Governments 
where Ministers of the United States are, 
or shall be accredited, on the means of ef- 
fecting an entire and immediate abolition of 
the traffic in slaves: and also, to enter into 
a convention with the Government of Great 
Britain for receiving into the colony of Sierra 
I.eone such of the tree people of colour of 
the United States as, with their own consent, 
shall be carried thither, stipulating such 
terms as shall be most beneficial to the col- 
onists, while it promotes the peaceful inter- 
ests of Great Britain and the United States ; 
and should this proposition not be accepted, 
then to obtain from Great Britain and the 
other maritime powers, a stipulation or a 
formal declaration to the same effect, gua- 
rantecing a permanent neutrality for any 
colony of free people of colour, which, at 
the expense and under the auspices of the 
United States, shall be established on the 
African coast. 

** Resolved, That adequate provision shall 
hereafter be made to defray any necessary 
expenses which may be incurred in carry- 
ing the preceding resolution into effect.” 

The new President, Mr Munro, is con- 
tinuing his tour, and is every where enter- 
tamed with great magnificence. 

Joseph Bonaparte has purchased of S. 
Sayer, ksq. formerly Sheriff of London, his 
elegant seat at Bordentown, on the Jerse 
side of the Delaware, which he is re-build. 
ing in the Italian style. His income is about 
£6000 per annum ; and he passes his time 
chietly in his library, and in retirement. 

BRITISH AMERICA. 

Letters from Halifax, of the 16th July, 
state, that numerous vessels continued to ar- 
rive there with emigrants from Great Britain. 
Within the three weeks immediately pre- 
eeding that date, about 1000 individuals 
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had been landed, and immense numbers 
were on their way to Canada. The brig 
Traveller, from Leith, with 60 emigrants, 
foundered at sea if the month of May, but 
the passengers and crew were saved by the 
ship Valiant, and landed at Prince Edward's 
Island in the gulph of St Lawrence. 
PORTUGUESE AMERICA. 

The account, in our last number, of the 
restoration of the royal authority at Pernam- 
buco has been confirmed. The troops from 
Bahia were attacked by the insurgents on 
the 15th May, when an action took place 
which lasted all night, after which the in- 
surgent force appears to have dispersed. 
On the 16th, Martinez, the leader of the 
insurrection, at the head of a small column, 
was attacked by a corps of 300 men, by 
whom he was defeated, and afterwards taken 
prisoner, and carried to Bahia, where he 
was executed on the 11th June. About 
70 other prisoners were about to be tried, 
and it was expected would share the same 
fate. Letters from Pernambuco of the 26th 
June state, that every thing was tranquil 
there, but that trade was still in a deranged 
state. The property of those who had en- 
gaged in the insurrection was confiscated. 

SPANISH AMERICA. 

The accounts from this interesting por- 
tion of South America are more uniform- 
ly favourable to the patriot cause than 
during an earlier stage of their import- 
ant and protracted struggle. Their pri- 
vatecring has of late proved a lucrative 
trade, and with the spoils of their land en- 
gagements, increased their means of sup- 
porting the contest.—On the 8th May, the 
independent government of Veneztiela were 
enabled to revive their former constitution. 
General Bolivar and Don Fernando Toro 
were placed at the head of the executive 
power. Judges and other functionaries were 
also chosen, and Generals Bolivar and Mar- 
ino were reinstated in the command of the 
armies.—A decree was at the same time is- 
sued, confirming Brion as admiral in chief 
of the Venezuelian squadron. Among 0- 
ther things, it was determined that the city 
of Assumption, in the island of Margarita, 
should be the future residence of the federal 
government, and that its name should hence- 
torth be changed to that of New Sparta, in 
consequence of the heroic conduct of its in- 
habitants. 

This Government has issued a decree pet- 
mitting English and American goods to be 
imported for a duty of 8 per cent., instead 
of the 17} exacted from other nations; but 
promising to these other nations the same 
mitigation of impost whenever they shall 
shew to the patriots the same conciliatory dis- 
position. 

In Chili, at the opposite extremity of the 
Spanish empire, and in some respects the 
most interesting region of the western world, 
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the arms of the patriots were triumphant. 
On the 15th March they had taken posses- 
sion of Valparaiso; and accounts from 
Buenos Ayres, of the 10th May, state, that 
after driving the royalists from all the strong 
places in the country, the insurgent armies 
were pressing forward into Peru. Many of 
the Chilian patriots, who had been banished 
to Juan Fernandez, had been brought back 
to St Jago in triumph. 

The patriot army in Mexico, under Ge- 
neral Mina, had, by the last accounts, left 
Sotala Marina for New St Ander, the ea- 
pital of a district of the same name. His 
army was receiving constant reinforcements 
of young men as he passed through the 
country ; and every thing promised the most 
favourable result for the cause of Mexiean 
liberty. 

In the beginning of August, a vessel sail- 
ed from Portsmouth for St Thomas’s, with 
10,000 stand of arms, 10,000: muskets, and 
10,000 cutlasses on board; and also about 
100 British officers, volunteers, to join the 
independent cause in South America. The 
Spanish minister in London complained of 
this to Lord Castlereagh, who told him, that 
no law existed for preventing British officers 
on half-pay from leaving the kingdom, or 
throwing up their commissions. The ambas- 


sador replied, that if they were taken in 
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company with the rebels, they must expect 
to meet with rebel fate. To this observation 
Lord Castlereagh had nothing to reply, ex- 
cept that British officers so circumstanced 
must abide by the consequences. 

WEST INDIES. 

The Jamaica papers contain details re- 
lative to the predatory vessels with which 
the West Indies is infested. At Jamaica 
they give the appellation of pirates to 
their crews, and demeunce vengeance a- 
gainst them. The trade of that island 
seems to have suffered most severely from 
their depredations. Nor is the evil likely 
to be lessened speedily, for Commodore 
Taylor, as he is styled, a bold and ad- 
venturous leader, has collected no less than 
13 armed vessels in these seas. His im- 
mediate object was represented to be an at- 
tack on Porto Rico, the richest of the Span- 
ish West India islands, and close to St 
Domingo. Much, of course, depends upon 
the dispositions of the troops and inhabi- 
tants. The Jamaica Courant, of the l6th 
of May, says, ** Information from home 
states, that Lord Melville had forwarded te 
this island positive instructions to check in 
every instance the piratical depredations of 
any flag which may be found annoying the 
commerce of this colony.” 
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5.——Destruction, by Fire, of a Steam- 
hoat.— The Regent steam-packet sailed from 
London on Wednesday morning last for 
Margate, with about fifty persons on board ; 
and, about four in the afternoon, she was 
discovered to be on fire, which was occa- 
sioned by the flue of the chimney being 
blown away, and the flame having caught 
hold of the wood-work erected upon deck 
for keeping the people near the chimney 
from burning themselves. The Captain 
immediately determined to make to land, 
Whitstable being then eight miles distant, 
which he reached in the course of an hour, 
the fire raging in the interior of the vessel 
during the time, and causing a scene of 
terrer upon deck altogether indescribable. 
Three boats from Whitstable took the pas- 
sengers and crew on shore, after the vessel 
grounded ; and, in less than three minates 
afterwards, the deck fell in, and every part 
of the vessel was ultimately consumed, ex- 
cept the keel and engine, which, on the 
ebbing of the tide, were found buried in 
the sand. - 

18.— Launch.—Y esterday was launched 
from the King’s dock-yard, at Deptford, a 
new yacht, named the Royal George. The 
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Board of Admiralty, Comptroller, and 
Commissioners of the Navy, were present, 
as also a large assemblage of persons, who 
filled the several booths erected for witness- 
ing the ceremony. This vessel is one of 
the most elegant ever seen. The cabin 
doors are of mahogany, with gilt mould- 
ings, and the windows of plate glass. Or- 
namental devices, in abundance, are placed 
in various parts, all highly gilt, and pro- 
ducing a superb appearance. 

‘By a Parliamentary paper, it a 
that there are about twenty individuals whe 
have dividends due to them upon the Or- 
phan Fund for various periods, from the 
year 1694 downwards. In one case the in- 
terest due is nearly five times greater than 
the principal. 

Statement of the quantity of porter brew- 
ed by the twelve principal houses in Lon- 
don, from 5th July 1816 to July 1817 :— 


Barrels. 
Barclay, Perkins, and Co. 281,484 
Hanbury and Ca: - « 108,757 
Reid and Co. «+ 157,181 
Whitbread and Co. - - 151,888 

- Henry Meux and €o. - - 124,823 
Combe, Delafield, and Co. 110,776 
Calvertand Co. - $8,308 
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Goodwin and Co. - - 
Elliott and Co. - - =< 
Golden Lane Brewery, 
Hollingsworth, - - - - 7,629 
21.—Guifing.—On Saturday, the silver 
club, given by the City of Edinburgh to 
the Honourable Company of Golfers, was 
played for on Leith Links, and gained by 
Walter Cook, Esq. writer to the signet, the 
present holder of the gold medal. 
Singular Discovery.—A curious circum- 
stance took place at Shadwell-Office on Sa- 
turday. Sarah Ann Brown, alias William 
Rrown, was charged with an assault, and, 
during the examination, (being dressed in 
sailor's clothes,) confessed she was wo- 
man, and had served 14 years in the royal 
nayy, in the Queen Charlotte, had a pen- 
sion, and had but lately returned from a 
voyage to the West Indies. She is a na- 
tive of New York, and said nothing would 
have induced her to discover her sex but 
the unpleasant situation in which she was 
placed. After making satisfaction, she was 
discharged. 
23.—Firesdamp Explosion—On Mon- 
day night last, a ial explosion tock 
place in Sherift-Hill colliery at Newcastle, 
by which John Tempest, one of the hew- 
crs, was so dreadfully burnt, that he died 
the following day. The accident was ow- 
ing solely to the obstinacy of the deceased, 
who would persist in going into a part of the 
mine with a lighted candle, against the ex- 
press orders of the overman. He has left 
a widow and three children. 
Diving-Bell.—On the Uth, as three men, 
employed on the new works carrying on at 
Sheerness dock-yard, were descending in 
the diving-bell, some accident occurred, 
and the signal to be drawn up not being 
understood by the person above, two out of 
the three were unfortunately drowned ; the 
one who was saved made his escape from 
under the bell, which the others were un- 
able to effect. As soon as recovered, the 
bodies were taken to the surgery, and 
means used to restore animation, but, un- 
happily, without effect. 
24.—Mr Sadier’s Balloon.—Crossing St 
George's Channel.—Mr Sadler, junior, as- 
cended from the Cavalry Barrack, near 
Dublin, on the 22d inst. at forty minutes 
past one P. M., and landed at about a mile 
and a half from Holyhead, at half-past se- 
ven P. M., having crossed the Lrish Chan- 
nel in about stx hours. Mr Sadler effect- 
ed his descent. in perfect safety, in a corn 
field, being six hours and five minutes from 
the time of his ascent. He experienced 
various contrary currents of air, and per- 
fect calms, with the extremes of heat and 
cold. Mr Sadler returned into Dublin 
this morning. Thus, for the first time, 
has the perilous attempt of crossing the 
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Channel been accomplished, by a yonth 
not yet in his twenty-second year. During 
Mr Sadler's stay at Holyhead he went to 
visit the new pier which is building there ; 
ng requcst, own it toa 
of where he remained un- 
der water a considerable length of time. 
Grand Naval Entertainment.—This 
day, Captain Forrest of the Ister frigate, 
entertained nearly 300 ladies and gen- 
tlemen of the first fashion on board that 
ship in Leith Roads. The entertainment 
consisted of a déjeuné on the quarter-deck, 
where ices of every description, and the 
finest fruits, ap grapes, cakes, 
noyeau, and other liqueurs, orgeat, lemon- 
ade, &c. were in the greatest profusion. 
The gun-deck was fitted up as a dining- 
room, and the table splendidly orriamented 
with naval and military ies, festoons 
of flowers, &c. At five o’clock the com- 
pany sat down to an elegant hot dinner 
and desert, during which the choicest wines 
flowed liberally. After dinner, the com- 
pany went to the ball-room, where 
dances and waltzes were kept up with great . 
spirit, during which the company were en- 
tertained with all kinds of ices and fruits 
till two o'clock, when they returned to the 
gun-deck to supper, which was served up 
in the same elegant style. After which the 
ing recommenced, and did not leave 
off till five o’clock on Friday 
Gow’s band and the ship's band ed al- 
ternately ; and the band of the 6th dra- 
goon guards was stationed on the beach 
when the company came off. 
25.—Inverness excise-officers of 
this district, having had information that a 
considerable quantity of smuggled salt was 
to be conveyed from the west coast, set out 
with a party on the 3lst, with the view 
of intereepting it. At the west end of the 
wood of Spittal, Ross-shire, they fell in 
with five men driving four horses laden 
with salt, which they seized without much 
opposition. In a short time thereafter, 


was shot for on the race-course there, by 


. ” J 
| 
@ Barrels. 
three other parties of smugglers successive- e ; 
ly came up, and the horses and salt they oe 
: | } escorted were seized, making in all twenty e 
| horses, with a bag of salt each. In the - 3 
resistance made by one party of the smug- 7 8 
| | glers, one of their number was severely a 
| wounded by the officers’ swords; one of a 
the horses was killed by the same means ; 
Li the others were sold at Inverness, next a | 
wt day, by public auction. = 
Archery.—On the 19th, the silver ar- a 
| row, given by the town of M i 2 
28.—Explosion at the New Custom- 
house, Thames Street, London.—About ten 4 
o'clock this morning, the foundation of the 
1 Stalr-case at the public entrance was blows 4 
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up. by the bursting of one of the principal 
peach for conducting the The explo- 
sion was tremendous, and the stones were 
scattered with great force in every direc- 
tion. We did not hear that any person 
was hurt. 

Trial of Luddites, &c.—The trials of the 
Luddites, and those concerned in the late 
riots at Huddersfield, took place last week 
at the York Assizes, when the prisoners 
were all acquitted; for, although it ap- 
peared in evidence, that the riots were of 
an alarming description, the guilt could 
not be fixed on any of the persons indict- 
ed. The Judge exhorted the ‘prisoners, 
before discharging them, to beware of en- 
gaging in such courses in future; to which 
one of them immediately replied for the 
rest, *¢ We will indeed, my Lord.” 

30.—Lord Castlereagh.—On Sunday the 
27th, as Lord Castlereagh was walking in 
his grounds at Footscray, in Kent, accom- 
panied by a Wirtemberg dog of his lady’s, 
a large Spanish dog fell upon the animal, 
and his Lordship immediately pulled it off. 
The smaller dog flew at his antagonist, as 
the latter was taken from him, and in do- 
ing so fastened upon his Lordship’s fingers, 
which he grasped so strongly, that Lord 
Castlereagh was obliged to employ his other 
hand in opening the dog’s mouth. His 
Lordship’s hand was, in consequence, con- 
siderably lacerated, the sinews of the first 
and second fingers being separated, and the 
nail of one being nearly torn off. Dr 
Bankhead was immediately sent for to Lon- 
don, who ordered his Lordship to bed ; 
and it was some time before he could again 
attend to his important duties. 

31.—IJmprovements in Edinburgh.—On 
Monday last, stances for seven houses, four 
on the north side, and three on the south 
side of the Regent’s Bridge, between Prince’s 
Street and the arch, were sold to a builder 
for L. 25,000. By the contract, the build- 
nae met all be finished by Martinmas 
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Railway.—A subscription has been com- 
menced for a railway to convey the county 
coal to Edinburgh and Leith. The car- 
riage of coals to Edinb is reckoned to 
cost L. 60,000 yearly, 
ing, of course, in a t >u 

rer and more of the in- 
bitants. By the railway, it is expected, 
aver paying 10 per cent. to the subscribers, 
that the carriage will be performed at one- 
half of the present cost, and a saving arise 
to the of about L. 30,000 per an- 
num. 


A remarkably fine fat buck was killed, 
some time ago, in Bradley Park, York- 
shire. On opening the animal, it was dis- 
covered, that at some distant time, it had 
been shot in the heart, for a ball was con- 
tained in a cyst in the substance of that 
viscus, about two inches from the apex, 
which was beaten quite flat. 
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Waterloo Fund.—The following account 
of > ~ of the Waterloo subscription, 
on the 31st Ma has just been pub- 
last, has just been pul 
Amount received by the Committee, and 

increased by dividends on stock, interest 

on Exchequer bills, and profit on stock 

sld ... . . L.518,288 9 11 

APPROPRIATION. 
Annuities granted for life to 

the widows, wounded non- 

commissioned officers and 

privates, totally disabled, 

and to dependent rela- 

tives - - - = = = 11,78 0 0 
Annuities granted for limit- 

ed periods to the children 

of officers, non-commis- 

sioned officers, and pri- 

vates, and to orphans - 9209 0 0 


Total amount of an- 
huities - - L.20,992 0 0 


VOTED IN MONEY. 
To the wounded officers, non- 
cominissioned officers, and 
privates - - - - L.71,126 0 0 
Tothe parentsand dependent 
relatives of officers, non- 
commissioned officers, and 
privates killed, leaving no 
widows or children 


28,577 0 
To the foreign troops - 


0 
62,500 0 @ 


Total amount voted 
in money - L. 162,203 0 
AUGUST. 
1.—State Trials.—Y esterday, about 80 
persons dined at the Crown and Anchor, 
London, to celebrate the acquittal of Wat- 
son, Thistlewood, &. Mr Hunt was in 
the chair, and swoke several times in the 
course of the evening. Messrs Watson, 
Thistlewood, and Preston, also addressed 
the meeting on their healths being given. 
Hooper was absent from indisposition. 
British Navy.—An important official 
document has just appeared, in the shape 
of proposals and regulations, relative to the 
navy, made by the Board of Admiralty , 
and sanctioned by an order of Council. 
After elucidating the accidental causes 
which have introduced the existing anoma- 
at a certain number of 
guns, while their real complement exceet- 
ed that nominal amount, the Board, with 
& just and patriotic feeling, make the fol- 
lowing observations :—‘‘ We trust we shall 
be excused for observing to your Royal 
Highness, that it is wholly unworthy the 
character of the royal navy of this king- 
dom, to maintain this system, which, 
though introduced without any design of 
é yet may give Occasion to foreign 
nations to accuse us of misrepresentation, 
when we state that a British frigate of 38 
guns has taken a foreign frigate of 44, \ 
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when, in fact, the British frigate was of 
equal, if not superior force.” It is then 
stated, that the American ship President 
had 55 guns mounted on the day of her 
capture, though she was rated at only 44. 
‘In the British navy this practice will no 
longer continue, bor it is now ordered, 
that the rule which prevailed prior to 
1793, shall be revived, and in Tuture all 
his Majesty's ships will be rated at the 
number of guns and carronades which they 
actually carry on their decks, quarter- 
decks, and forecastles. 

_ Swindling.—On the 29h ult. a swindler 
contrived to carry off a considerable sum 
from the Glasgow Bank, by using the 
name of Adamson and l.ogan, manufac- 
turers; whose proceeds of bills discounted 
he audaciously called for and received from 
one of the tellers. The amount was 
1. 1314; but this being a larger sum 
than the swindler wanted, or was able to 
utter, he next day returned L. 900, in- 
closed in a letter, in which he promised 
to repay the remainder on his arrival in 
America. 

2.—University of Edinburgh.—Y ester- 
day, the Senatus Academicus of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh conferred the degree 
of Doctor in Medicine on 92 gentlemen, 
after the usual public and private trials— 
namely, 37 of Scotland, 18 from England, 
32 from Ireland, three from Jamaica, one 
from Hamburgh, and one from Barba- 
does. 

An old Egg.—Abdout a fortnight ago, 
when pulling down the wall of an old 
house in Annan, a hen’s egg was disco- 
vered in the middle of the wall, which was 
composed of stone and clay, and was built 
in the year 1648; consequently the egg 
must have continued there for the long 
space of 169 years. When found, the shell 
was completely whole. ‘Mais relique of an- 
tiquity is now in the possession of Mr 
Bryce Downie, mathematician in Annan. 

4.—The King.—Yesterday, the follow- 
ing bulletin was exhibited at St James's 
Palace :—** Windsor Castle, August 2.— 
His Majesty has been generally in good 
health and tranquil spirits during this last 
month, though, perhaps, less uniformly 
than for some months preceding. His Ma- 
jesty's disorder has suffered no alteration.” 
—It has been reported, and partially be- 
lieved, that his Majesty had lost his ies 
ing, as well as his eye-sight; but we are 
happy to state that there is no truth in the 
report. Indeed, as if Providence kindly 
intended to compensate for the loss of vi- 
sion, his Majesty's sense of hearing is not 
merely quick, but it has become, if we 
may be allowed to use the term, discri- 
méinative. When his Majesty is in a com- 
posed state of mind, he can readily dis- 
tinguish, and tell, by their footsteps, the 
name of any ene who is approaching or 
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passing him. As but few are allowed to 
see hin, he generally amuses himself as 
they pass, by calling to them by name. 
His Majesty’s habits have not, in conse- 
quence of infirmity or old age, undergone 
material change. His Majesty, as usual, 
rises early—breakfasts at eight o'clock, or 
soon after—dines at one—continues partial 
to mutton and beef, and when in a tran- 
quil state, he orders what his dinner table 
shall be furnished with. 

Launch of a Frigate-—The Arethusa, a 
very fine frigate of 46 guns, was launched 
on the 29th ult. from the new dock-yard, 
Pembroke. Her dimensions and tonnage 
are as under :— 

Feet. In. 
Length of keel for tonnage 126 1 
Breadth - - - - - 40 1 
Tonnage - - - - - 1,934 60-94ths. 

This vessel is a sister ship to the Thetis 
frigate, launched from the same yard in 
February last. 

Water Spout.—On the Ist inst. between 
two and three in the afternoon, Cupar, Fife, 
was visited by a thunder-storm of about an 
hour’s continuance. It was attended by 
the singular phenomenon of a water-spout, 
which discharged itself on Tarvit Hill, 
over the north side of which it descended in 
a torrent on the adjacent fields ; and these, 
to a considerable extent, were entirely 
flooded. The violence of the torrent was 
such, that large stones were rolled along ; 
deep trenches were formed; and from the 
ground over which it passed, every trace of 
vegetation has fled. 

Thunder Storms.—On Tuesday the 22d 
ult. about two o’clock, while Mr D. Smith, 
farmer at Denside, in the parish of Monikie, 
was sitting in his parlour at dinner, along 
with Mrs Smith, he suddenly heard an ex- 
plosion and a shriek from the kitchen, in 
which were Miss Smith, two servant girls, 
and a servant man. On hurrying to the 
kitchen, he found it filled with smoke, 
which soon cleared away, and disclosed his 
daughter and three servants in a state of 
stupor—several pieces of the pavement of 
the floor torn up and shattered—that on 
which stood the chair, where two of the ser- 
vants were sitting, together with the chair, 
shivered to atoms, all the panes dashed out 
of the kitchen window—and the ceiling per- 
forated to the extent of six feet’ by three. 
Two large holes were also made in the inner 
wall of the chimney, and the chimney-stalk 
was rent in pieces. Three rustics (two of 
whom were sitting on one chair), though 
struck to the ground, escaped with very 
little injury from that tremendous power by 
which the solid earth under them was rent, 
and their seat literally annihilated. 

During a very heavy thunder storm on 
Wednesday 23d ult. a shepherd got into 
a small shed on Seven Oaks common, ac- 
companied by his dog, for shelter, where 
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they were joined by another person, and in 
the course of the storm the shepherd began 
to relate the circumstance of his brother 
having been killed by lightning about thirty 
years ago, when the narrator received a 
shock which instantly deprived hin of his 
‘fe. His dog was also killed by his side ; 
_—his companion received a shock, but was 
merely stunned. The watch of the deceased 
was melted in his fob, the steel chain shiv- 
ered to pieces, and the glass shattered into a 
sort of sand. 

On Thursday the 31st ult. soon after ten 
o'clock, Manchester and its neighbourhood 
were visited by a very serious and violent 
thunder storm, accompanied with a descent 
of hailstones of an amazing size. The elec- 
tric fluid has left awful impressions of its 
dlestructive power: at Pendleton, two men, 
of the names of John Armitage and John 
Royle, were struck dead whilst making hay, 
and several others were much stunned, and 
narrowly escaped; Mr Gorton, bleacher, 
was knocked down in the same direction. 

7.—Chain Bridge.-—A chain bridge is 
just finished at Dryburgh, which has been 
erected at the expence of the Earl of Bu- 
chan, for the convenience of foot passengers, 
across the river Tweed. ‘The appearance of 
this bridge is uncommonly light and ele- 
gant, and, connected with the fine scenery 
of Dryburgh, it is beautiful and interesting. 
It consists of a platform of wood, supported 
by chains suspended from pillars on each 
side of the river, at the height of eighteen 
feet above low water, and has no support 
under it. The passage is easy and level, 
and has very little vibration—The span 
between the points of suspension is two hun- 
dred and sixty-one feet, being the greatest 
span of any bridge in the kingdom. 

8.—Roger O'Connor, Esq.—This gen- 
tleman, so well known in the political his- 
tory of Ireland, was apprehended in the end 
of April last, on a charge of having been 
concerned in the robbery of the Galway 
mail-coach, in 1812, at Cuppagh Hill, 
county of Kildare, where it was attacked 
and robbed of a considerable sum in bank 
bills, &c. This not being a bailable of- 
fence, Mr O’Connor was kept in prison in 
Dublin till removed to Trim, county of 
Meath, where his trial cameonon the 5thin- 
stant, and ended in a most triumphant ac- 
quittal. The prosecution was carried on at 

e instance of the Post-office, Dublin ; but 
their principal witnesses, Michael Owens 
and Daniel Waring, seemingly two of the 
most infamous characters that ever dis- 
graced society, prevaricated so in their tes- 
timony, that no doubt remained on the minds 
of the Court and jury, that they had con- 
spired against the life of the gentleman at 
the bar. Cwens was recently under sen- 
tence of death for rob , and obtained his 
pardon by swearing informations against 
Mr O’Connor, and Waring’s brother was 
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hanged for the robbery in question. Owens 
stated in his cross-examination that propo- 
sals had been made to him for saving his 
life if he gave informationagainst MrO’Con- 
nor; and a Dublin paper states that the 
conspiracy has been traced to a Magistrate 
in the county of Cork, against whom Mr 
O'Connor has instituted an action. Sir F. 
Burdett was summoned as a witness for the 
defence, and gave a high character of Mr 
O’Connor for honour and integrity. The 
verdict of acquittal was hailed with loud 
acclamations by those within and without 
the Court, and the people were with difti- 
culty prevented from carrying Sir Francis 
and Mr O’Connor in triumph through the 
town, which was illuminated with bonfires 
in the evening. 

Canal between Edinburgh and Glasgow. 
—The first general meeting of proprietors 
of the Union Canal, which is to extend 
from Edinburgh to the Forth and Clyde 
Canal at Falkirk, took place in the Royak 
Exthange Coffee-house, Edinburgh, on 
Tuesday the 5th, when thefollowing gentle- 
men were unanimously chosen members of 
the Committee of Management, viz.— 
Right Hon. William Arbuthnot, Lord 
Provost of Edinburgh—Sir John Mar- 
joribanks, Bart. of Lees, M. P.—Cclonel 
Robert Anstruther—Mr John Wigham, 
jun——Mr Robert Morton—Watkin Wil- 
liam Massie, Esq.—John Kid, Esq. Glas- 
gow—James M. M‘Culloch, Esq. of Ard- 
well—Robert Graham, Esq. of Whitchill 
—General William Maxwell—Alexander 
Munro, Esq. and Robert Downie, Esq. of 
Appin.—The meeting afterwards appoint- 
ed Mr G. Monerciff to be clerk to the 
Company, and Mr Hugh Baird to be their 
engineer. It appeared, on examining the 
subscription papers, that there was a defi- 
ciency of nearly L.27,000, which required 
to be filled up before the work can com- 
mence. Since the meeting, however, that 
sum is reduced by new subscriptions to a 
little more than L.15,000, which there is 
every reason to believe will be made up in 
a few days. 

9.—Edinburgh High School.—The an- 
nual examination of this school took place 
yesterday; when the gold medal, the gift 
of the late Colonel P. Murray, was mie 
ed to Master William Glover, son of Mr 
W. Glover, merchant, Leith.—Another 
beautiful gold medal was presented to 
Master George Napier, son of G. Napier! 
sq. of Dales, the same young gentleman 
who won the Greek medal last year. An 
elegant gold medal, given by Mr Pillans, 
the Rector, to the best scholar in his geo- 
graphy class, was gained by Master Henry 
Dundas Drummond.—The writing class, 
taught by Mr M‘Kean, was examined on 
Thursday. Two elegant medals, the gifts 
of Walter Brown, Esq. College Bailie, and 
Mr M‘Kean, were adjuged by the exami- 
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nators, and presented, the one to Master 
Gavin Milroy, son of Andrew Milroy, Esq. 
jeweller, Edinburgh, and the other to Mas- 
ter David Scott, son of William Scott, Esq. 
Leith Links. 
12.—Shocking Barbarity.——The assizes 
at Trim, Ireland, terminated on Saturday 
last. One of the convicts, named Martin, 
has been executed for a barbarous murder, 
cominitted on the persons of a young wo- 
man and her infant child, of which child 
he was the father. He had promised the 
young creature marriage, and prevailed on 
her to cross the country with him, in or- 
ried ; in a field upon the way the diaboli- 
cal villain murdered his unsuspecting vic- 
tim and her infant, and put the bodies into 
a hole. Providence sleepeth not: a heavy 
rain washing away the earth, the hand of 
the murdered woman was ovserved by a 
passenger, and this led to the discovery of 
this horrible transaction—one at which hu- 
man nature shudders. The circumstances 
were so strong, the Jury had no hesitation 
in finding the wretch guilty. After his 
conviction he acknowledged the crime. 
13.— Horrid Depravity.—Atthelate Mul- 
lingar assizes, in Ireland, Thomas Clarke 
and Henry Burke were found guilty of the 
murder of Patrick Mahon, by beating out 
his brains with an iron crow. The villains, 
after their conviction, evinced a hardened 
depravity, which deeply shocked Lord Nor- 
bury and a crowded Court; they declared 
aloud, that on the night of the day they 
would be executed, their associates would 
have the lives of all concerned in their pro- 
secution ; and the brother of the prisoner, 
Clarke, had the audacity to call to him from 
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the gallery of the Court, in terms of ap- 
t approbation. 

15.—Hiot in the Isle of Man.—A new 
code of criminal laws for the Isle of Man, 
including an act for regulating the sale of 
herrings, and an act for abolishing all paper 
money for the payment of sums under 
twenty shillings, both passed in the last 
session of Parliament, were lately proclaim- 
ed, according to ancient usage, before the 
inhabitants of the island, in presence of the 


constituted authorities. ing the recital 
of the latter act, there ap a manifest 
disposition to tumult, amongst a part of the 
assembled crowd, which incre in sucha 


degree as to require the assistance of the 
military. Only one of the mob was 
slightly wounded in the arm by a sabre. 
It appears that this tumult was occasioned 
by a false report, industriously propagated, 
that the new laws had for their object the 
levying a heavy tribute upon herrings, to 
support the bishop and clergy. 

New Steam Vesscl.—A fine new steam- 
boat, called the Tug, arrived at Leith yes- 
terday morning from Glasgow. From the 
large dimensions of this vessel, she could 
not pass through the Forth and Clyde Ca- 
nal, but came north about through the 
Pentland Frith, and although she encoun- 
tered most boisterous weather off Cape 
Wrath, and in the Murray Frith, has ar- 
rived in perfect safety. In the hard gale 
of yesterday, she came up the frith against 
wind and tide, with a degree of velocity 
that astonished the numerous spectators.— 
The Tug is the property of the Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, and Leith Shipping Company, 
and is intended for towing their 
from Leith to Grangemouth. 


PATENTS LATELY ENROLLED. 


JOHN RAFFIELD, of Edward Street, Portman 
Square, architect, for certain improvements on, 
and ackitions to, his former patent, for an ap 
tus to be attached to fire-stoves of all descriptions 
for rooms, for the removal of cinders and ashes, 
and for the better prevention of dust arising there 
trom, which said additions may be used jotitly or 
separately January 10, 1817. 

Po JOSEPH de CAV AILLON, Sambrook Court, 

ng, clarifying, a ni sugar, an 
vegetable, cael, and substances, and in 

> machi and utensils used therein. Jan. 23. 
ROBERT DICKINSON, Great Queen Street, 
Esq. for a method or methods of preparing or pav- 
ing streets and roads for horses and carriages, so as 

parts or pavements when so done 
more durable, and ultimately less expensive, than 
those in common use, and presenting other 


tant advantages. January 23. 
DANIEL tleman, for 
improvements in ovess and refining 
3 ng 


sugar. January 23. 

GEORGE MONTAGUE HIGGINSON, of 
Bovey Tracy, Devon, lieutenant in the navy, for 
leds. February 1. 

ILLIAM WALL, Wandsworth watchmaker, 
for a horizontal naan for watches. Feb. 1. 


ISAAC ROBERT MOTT, Bri hton, poser 
and teacher of music, fore of broducing, 


from vibrating substances, a tone or musical sound, 
the peculiar powers in the management whereof are 
entirely new, and which musical instrument he de- 
nominates ‘ The Sostinente Piano Forte.’ Feb- 


ruary 1. 

WILLIAM BUNDY, Pratt Place, Camden 
Town, mathematical instrument-maker, for ma- 
Guinery for breaking and preparing flax and hemp. 
JAMES ATKINSON WEST, Crane Court, 
Fleet Street, brass-worker and lamp-manufacturer, 
for improvements in or on lustres, chandeliers, an 
lamps, of various descriptions, in the manner 
of one gas to the same. 6. 

WILLIAM CLARK, Bath, Esq. for a contriv- 
ance called a safe guard to locks, applicable to locks 
in » by which they may be so secured as to 

y of plunderers using pick-locks or 


Fe 
ROBERT HARDY, Worcester, iron-founder, 
for improvements in the manufacturing of cast iron 
or pipe-boxes for chaise, coach, waggon, and 
all other sorts of February 20. 
RICHARD LITHERLAND, Liverpool, watch- 
maker, ‘for vernents in, or on, the 
of watches. 
RICHARD HOLDEN, Stafford Street, St 


le-bone, gentleman, for machines for producei 
rotatory and pendulous motion in a new . 
February 20. 
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BRITISH LEGISLATION. 


Acts passed in the 51th Year of the Reign of George III. or in the Fifth Scasion of the 
Fifth of the United Kingdom. 


Cap. I. To continue and extend the Pro- 
visions of an Act of the Forty-ninth Year 
of his present Majesty, for regulating the 
Trade and Commerce to and from the Cape 
of Good Hope, until the 5th day of July 
1820 ; and also for regulating the Trade of 
the Island of Mauritius.—Feb. 24, 1817. 

Trade to the eastward of the bse of 
Good Hope, to be regulated by Order in 
Council.—Goods imported or exported con- 
trary to Order in Council, forfeited, as also 
the vessels.—-East India Company’s rights 
not to be affected. 

Cap. Il. For raising the Sum of TWEN- 
TY-FOUR MILLIONS, by Exchequer Bills, 
for the Service of the Year 1917.—Feb. 24 

The Treasury may raise £24,000,000 by 
Exchequer Bills, in like manner as is pre- 
scribed by 48 Geo. III. cap. 1.—Treasury 
to apply the money 80 rai To be pay- 
able out of the Supplies for the next Session. 
—To bear an interest not exceeding 3$d. 
per cent. per diem.—To be current at the 
Exchequer after April 5, 1818.—Bank of 
England may advance £15,000,000 on the 
credit of this Act, netwithstanding the Act 
5 and 6 Gul. & Marie. 

Cap. III. To empower his Majesty to ses 
cure and detain such Persons as his ey 
shall suspect are conspiring against his Per- 

That all or any or persons that 
are or shall be in prison within that part of 
the United Kingdom called Great Britain, 
at or upon the day on which this Act shall 
receive his Majesty's royal assent, or after, 
by warrant of his said Majesty's most hon- 
ourable Privy Council, signed by six of the 
said Privy Council, for high treason, sus- 
picion of high treason, or treasonable prac- 
tices, or by warrant signed by any of his 
Majesty’s Secretaries of State, for such 
causes as aforesaid, may be detained in safe 
custody, without bail or mainprize, until 
the Ist day of July 1817; and that no judge 
or justice of the peace shail bail or try any 

person or persons so committed, with- 

out order from his said Majesty’s Privy 
Council, signed by six of the said Privy 
Council, until the Ist day of July 1817; 
any law or statute to the contrary notwith- 
standing.Act in Scotland of 1701, so far 
a8 relates to treason, suspended.—Persons 
committed there not to be. tried, &c. with- 
Out such order as aforesaid.—From and af- 
ter the Ist day of July 1817, the said per- 
sons so committe, shall have the benefit 
and advantage of all laws atid statutes in 
any way relating to, or providing for, the 


liberty of the subjects of this realm.—Pri- 
vileges of Members of Parliament not inva. 
lidated.— Persons against whom indictments 
for high treason are already found, to be 
tried thereon.—The Secretary of State mey 
order persons committed to be removed to 
any other goal; but per:ons so removed 
are not to be deprived of right to be tried 
or discharged. 

Cap. IV. To extend the privileges of the 
Trade of Malta to the Port of Gibraitar.— 
March 4. 

Cap. V. For continuing to his Majesty 
certain Duties on Malt, Sugar, Tobacco, 
and Snuff, in Great Britain; and on Pen- 
sions, Offices, and Personal Estates in Eng- 
land ; and for receiving the Contributions 
of Persons receiving Pensions and holdin 
Offices ; for the Service of the Year 1817. 
—March 4. 

Sect. 38..-Wherteas his Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent has been 
ed to direct certain sums‘to be contributed 
and » from the Civil List revenue, in 
aid of the public service of the year 1817 3 
and whereas many persons holding offices 
and places in his Majesty’s service, and 
others having or holding pensions or other 
emoluments derived from the public, are 
desirous of contributing proportions of their 
respective official incomes, salaries, pensions, 
or other emoluments, for the same purpose 3 
be it therefore enacted, that it shall be law- 
ful for the Commissioners of his Majesty’s 
Treasury of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, or any three or more 
of them, or for the Lord High Treasurer 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland for the time being, to issue 
such directions, for one year, commencing 
the 5th day of April 1817, to the officers 
of the Exchequer, and of the several 
ments * the Civil List of Great Britain re- 
spectively, as may be necessary for gi 
effect to the mest gracious intention re 
Royal Hi in such contribution, and 
for executing the intentions of such other 
mean as aforesaid ; and no deduction shall 

1 or fee, emolument, or allowance 
taken, by any re » Teceiving, 

id.— Bank of England authorized to ad- 
vance a certain sum, not exceeding three 
millions, on the credit of this Act. 

_ Cap. VI. To make perpetual certain 
Parte of an Act of the Thirty-sicth Year 

his present Majesty, for the Safety and 

reservation of his Majesty’s Person and 
Government against Treasonable and Sedi- 
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tious Practices and Attempts ; and for the 
Safety and Preservation of the Person of 
his Royal Highness the Prince Regent 
against Treasonable Practices and Attempts. 
17. 

Cap. VIL. To revive and make perpetu- 
al Two Acts of the Thirty-seventh Year of 
his present Majesty, the One in the Parlia- 
gent of Great Britain, and the ‘ther in the 
Parliament of Ircland, for the better Pres 
vention and Punishment of Attempts to 
Seduce Persons serving in his Majesty's 
Forces by Sea or Land from their Duty 
and Allegiance to his Majesty, or to incite 
hem to Mutiny or Disobedience.—March 
ji. 


37. Geo. III. c. 70, and 37. Geo. IIT, 
(Irish) revived and made perpetual. 

Cap. VIII. To continue until the Sth day 
of April 1820, an Act af the Fi/ty-second, 
Year of his present Majesty, to regulate the 
Separation of damaged from sound Coffee, 
and to permit Dealers to send out any 
quantity of Coffee, not exceeding Eight 
Pounds weight, without a Permit.—March 
17. 

Cap. 1X. For vesting all Estates and 
Property occupied for the Barrack Service 
in the Comptroller of the Barrack Depart- 
ment, and for granting certain Powers to 
the said Comptroller.—March 17. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


I. CIVIL. 

sir William Garrow, Attorney-General, to be a 
Puisne Baron of Exchequer, vice Sir R. Richards. 

Sir Samuel Shepherd, Solicitor-Gener..], to be 
Attorney-General, vice sir William Garrow. 

Robert Gifford, Esq. to be Solicitor-General, vice 
Sir S. Shepherd. ; 

G. F. Beltze, Esq. to be Portcullis Poursuivant 
of Arms. 

July |-—Knighthoo! conferred on John Evans, 
Esq. High Sheriff of Middlesex. 

2.—Knighthood conferred on W. H. Robinson, 
Esq. Comimmissary-Gen ra to his Majesty’s Forces 
in Carada. 

16.— Che Duke of er granted the royal 
license to wear the insignia of a Knight Grand Cross 
of the Royal Sicilian Military Order of St Ferdi- 
nand and of Merit, and also of a Knight of the 
Royal Sicilian Order .f st Januarius, given by the 
King of the Two Sicilics. 

22.—The Right Hon. Edward Thornton to be 
his Majest.’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary at the Court of his Most Faithful 
Majesty ;—anc 

he Hon. France's Reginald Forbes to be Secre- 
tary to his Majesty's Legation at that Court. 

.—Mr Planta to be Under Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, vice Mr Cooke, re- 


ed. 
vee 2.—The Prince Regent has, by letters 
tent, authorised Lord Bathurst to exe cise all the 
rights and privileges belonging to a Knight of the 
Garter, as fully as if he hat been formally installed, 

16.—The Hon. Wilham Maule, Admiral of the 
eoast from Proughty Castle to the Tod Head, has 
appointed James Burnes, writer in Montrose, his 
deputy. 

Members returned to Parliament. 

Sir Samuel Shepherd for Dorehester. 

Robert Gifford, Esq. for Eye, vice Sir William 
Garrow. 

Edmond Wodehouse, Esq. for Norfolk, vice Sir 
J. Astley, deceased. 

Ju’ 28.—The Right Hon, Nicholas Vansittart, 
for Harwich. 

Aue. 1.—The Hon, J. P. Vereker, for the city 
of Limerick. 


Il. ECCLESIASTICAL. 

July 17.—The Associate Congregation of North 
Leith gave an unanimous call to the Rev. John 
Brown, of Biggar, to be their pastor. 

vin 


31.—Mr Gavin Struthers, preacher of the gospel, 
was ordained assistant and successor to the Rev. 


James Stewart, Minister of the Relief Congr: 
His R yal Highness 
Ro ig the Prince 

has been pleased to appomt the Rev, Lewis 


to be minister of the church and parish of Nigg, 
Presbytery of Tajn, vacant by the death of Mr 
Alexander Macadam. 

Oxford, Avg, 16.—Friday se’ennight, the Bisho 
of Oxford was admiited Warden of All Souls’ Col- 
lege, with the usual ceremonies, in the room of the 
Rev. Edmtmd Isham, D. D. deceased. 

At a private Ordination, holden by the Lord 
Bishop of Kildare, Thomas Grantham, M. A. fel- 
low of Mgdalen College, was ordained a Deacon. 

i\.—The Rev. George Rous, to the Rectory of 
Wall; to th icarage of Stoke, St 

tev. F. S. Wall, to the vi of Stoke, 

“ev, —— Winnington, to the vicarage ifton- 
upon-Teame, 
. Rev. James Sparrow to the Rectory of Hemlock, 

evon. 

The Rev. George Frederic Favel, A. M. to the 
aay of Campsey Ash, in Suffolk. 

Sunday se’ennight the following gentlemen were 
ordained in the parish ehurch at Kendal, West- 
moreland, by the Bishop of Chester :— 

Deacons,—John Wm Trevor, B. A. St John’s 
College; Robert Brade Brocklebank, B. A. and 
John William Sinclair, B. A. of Trinity College, 
Cambridge ; Henry lt ichardson, John Master Wall- 
er, Jeffery Hebdon, James Hayes, Joseph Docker, 
and Humphrey Brown, Literates. 

Priestsy—John Thomas Bowe, B. A. Richard 
Moore, A. M. Christopher Barnes, Wm Rigg, John 
Dougtas, Literates, 


Ill, MILITARY. 


The 15th Foot to bear the words ‘* Martinique” 
= he Guadaloupe” on its colours and appoint- 

en 

_. The 67th Foot to bear the word ** Barrosa” on 
its colours and appointments. 

The 7ith Foot to bear the words “ Busaco,” 
** Fuentes d’Onor,” Ciudad Rodrigo,” Bada- 

oz,” ‘* Salamanea,” ‘* Vittoria,” Pyrenees,” 
** Nivelle,” ‘ Orthes,” and * Toulouse,” on its 
colours and appointments. 

The Royal Seots to bear the words ‘‘ Busaco,” 
Salamanca,” Vittoria,” ‘*St Sebastian,” * Ni- 
ve,” * Peninsula,” and ** Waterloo,” on its col- 
ours and appointments. 


The Sith Foot, ** Vittoria.” 

2 L. G. Cornet and Sub.-Lt. T. Marten to be Lieut. 
by purch. vice Meares, 18 F. 

23d June 1817 


vice Kearney, prom. 
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- Greenwood, to be Cornet and Sub-Lt. H 
vice Marten do. a 
a 2 D.G, Lieut. C. Kearney, ta be Capt. by purch. " q 
vice Hunter, retires 19th do. 
Cornet J. G. Green, to be Litut. by 
uly 
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3 D. G. Cornet CharlesDrury, to be Lieut. by purch. 
vice Stuart, prom. 19th June 

Jocelyn Willey, to be Cornet by purch. vice 
Drury 19th 


5 Lieut. B. Christie, to be Capt. by — 
vice Brunskill, retires July 
2 Dr. Lieut. James to be Capt. 
vice Bt. Major Vernon, retires 19th June 
Cornet A. Trotter, to be Lieut. by purch. 
vice Gape do. 
W. H. Oram, to be Cornet by purch. vice 
Trotter do. 
b Cornet H. Cazalet, from 4 Dr. to be Lt. by 
purch. vice Biddulf, prom. 26th do. 
H. E. Porter, to be Cornet i aaa vice 
Smith, prom. 3d July 
S. A. H. Lucas, to be Cornet by purch. vice 
Armstrong, prom. do. 
40 Capt. H. R. C. to be Major by 
purch. vice Lowther, 12 F 19th June 
Lieut. E. F. Meynell, to be Capt. by — 


vice Stapylton 
Cornet wa aes to be Lieut. by purch. 
vice Meynell 26th do- 
Hon. R. Watson, to be Cornet by purch. 
vice Gale do. 
12 P. N. De Carteret, to be Cornet by purch. 
vice Mayne, 1 Life Guards 19th June 
18 Serj.-Major John Collins, to be Quart.-Mas- 


ter, vice Tarleton, ret. h. p. 12th do. 
19 John Hall, to be Cornet by purch. vice Dun- 
gan, prom. do. 
3 F.G. Lieut. W. L. Forster, to be Lieut. and Capt. 
vice Lake, resigns 26th do 


Ensign G. R. Abercrom 

be Ensign and Lieut. vice Forster do. 

i2F. Lieut. +. n Baxter, to be Capt. vice Keap- 

pock, 2th June 

Ensign pao Prior, to be Lieut. vice — 

Oe 

C. U. Tri ~ be Ensi urch. vice 

Vornen, byP 11th do. 

Maj. K. sith, to be Adj. En- 

sign, vice Priestley, res. Adj. only 12thdo, 

Assist. Surg. W. Morrison, to be Surg. vice 
O'Hara, dead do. 

Hosp. Assist. J. Ligertwood, to be Assist. 
Surg. vice Morrison do. 

John iendrick, from Donegal Mil. to be 

Assist. Surg. vice Martin, res. 3d July 

15 Lieut. H. Temple, to be Capt. by purch. 
vice Spread, retires do. 

25 — iGilbert, to be Ensign, vice Pigott, 


37 Major G. Burer, to be Lieut. Col. by purch. 
vice James, retires do. 
51 Frederick Matthews, to be vice 
Abercromby, 3 F. G. h June 
59 Ensign J. Howe, from 80 F. to be Ensign 


19th do. 
62 J. M. Caldecott, to be Ensign by purch. vice 
Reid, retires 24th do. 


69 Lieut. Col. G. Muttlebury, from aA to be 
Lieut. Col. vice Robbins, dead d July 
80 ay H. Stoddart, to be Capt. vice Sasa, 


dead 
$1 Ensign E. Woolhouse, to be Lt. by purch. 
vice Croker, prom. 26th June 


T. H. Powell, to be Ensign by purch. vice 
Woolhouse do. 

Rifl.Br. 2d Lieut. W. Shaw, to be Ist Lieut. vice 

Bennet, dead do. 


Ww. Curtis, to be 2d Lieut. vice Shaw do, 
1W.1L.R. Arthur Mever, to be Ensign, vice Hunt, 


Royal African Corps 12th June 
R.Afr.C. Ensign J. Adamecn, to be Lieut. vice 
_—_ Adams, to eut. vice 
dead 12th do, 
— E. Hunt, from 1 Ww. I. R. to be 
Wanaka vice Adamson 11th do. 
‘Rae, to be Ensign, vice Adams 
12th do. 
Lieut. J. xy to be Adjt. ves Gray, 
resigns Adjt. only uly 
R.Y.R. Lt. W. Edwards, to be Capt. vice White 
dead 19th June 


Eager, to be Lieut. vice 
coiey and Adjut. W. Firebrace, rank of 


20th do. 
Ensign’ Thomas Acome, to be Lieut. vice 
M‘Lennon, dead y a July 


VOL. I. 


R.Y.R. Gent. Cadet G. Taylor, to be Ensign, vice 
Eager 1s ‘June. 
G. T. Ridsdale, to be Ensign, vice sale 
Ju 
R.W.I.Ran. Ens. G. Flood to be Lieut. vice Stew. 
art, dead do. 
Canad. Fen. Capt. J. M. Wallace, from 23 Dr. to 
be Maj. by purch. vice De Haren, 
retires ist January 
Brevet Major W. M. Leake of R. Art. to be Lt. 
Col. in the Army ith June 1813 
5 D.G, Coruct Wm Locke to be Lieut by purch. 
J. Gardiner to be Cornet by purch. vice 
Watson, prom. 10th July 1817 
Ass. Surg. D. M‘Gregor, fm. 56 F. to be 
Assist. Surg. vice Speer, ret. upon h. p. do. 
4 Dr. Thomas Harrison to be Cornet by purch. 
vice Cazalet, prom. 6 Dr. do. 
10 John Trollope, to be Cornet by purch. vice 
Brown, retires do. 
23 Lieut. C. Bacon, to be Capt. by purch. vice 
Wa lace, © wnadian Fene. do. 
Cornet S. ¢. Simpson, to be Lieut, by purch. 
vice Bacon do. 
24 Cornet W. H. West, to be Lieut. by purch. 
vice Procter, prom. do. 
6F. Ensign T. Holyaoke, from h. p. 58 F. to be 
Ens. vice Edwards, ex. rec. diff. do. 
16 Lieut. Wm Orr, from h. p. to be Lieut. vice 
Hasleham, ex. do. 
51 Capt. W. H. Milles, from h. p. to be Capt. 
vice Elder, ex. rec. diff. 
50 Ensign I’. Edwards, from h. p. 83 F. to be 
Ensign, vice Lumsden, ex. do. 
55 Lieut. A. F. Gregory, from 4 Dr to be Capt. 
by purch. vice Fernandez, ret. 
60 F. Qrt. Mast. J. Kiens, from h. p. to be Ort. 
Mast. vice Burrough, ex. do. 
68 Lieut. G. E. Scott, from h. p. 52 to be Lieut. 
vice Grant, ex. do. 
17 —— W. J. H. Bowen, h. p. to be Lieut. vice 
Cameron, ex. rec. diff. do. 
79 ~~ Capt. F. Langley, from 82 F. to be we 
vice Bruce. ex. 
82 —— W. Bruce, from 79 F. to be Capt. view 
> Langley, ex. do. 
87 Lieut. John Carrol, from h. p. to be Lieut. 
vice Fennel, ex. do. 
88 —— George Hill, from h. p. to be Lieut. 
vice Mahon, ex. ree. diff. do. 
91 Paym. J. Fairfowl, from h. p. to be Paym. 
vice ‘Campbell, ret. upon h. p. do. 


Staff. 


Hosp. Assist. J. Cousins, from h. p. to be war 
Assist. to the Forces, vice 
Limerick. Lieut. T. Walsh, 2 W. I. 
Maj. vice Fitz, erald, dead 19th June 
Staff Surg. W. Wallace, from h. p. to be Surg. to 
the Forces, vice Rodgers, ret. on h. p. 25th do. 
Hosp. Assist. A. Cumming, from h p. to be Hosp. 
Assist. to the Forces 12th do. 
J. Sibbald, from h. p. to be — 


Assist. do. 
L. Warren, from h. p. to be 


J. Robertson, from h. p. tobe Hosp. 
Peter Lamond, from h. p. to be Hosp. 
Robert Sillery, from h. p. to be Hosp. 


Assist. do. 
Assist. do. 
Assist. do, 
Assist. do. 
Assist. do. 


David Ewing, from h. p. to be aor 
Alex. Boyd, from h, p. to be ey 
Assist. do, vice Oswald, dead do. 


Exchanges. 


Brevet ye Marlay, from 1 F. ree. diff. with Capt. 
Wether 


Capt. C Chapman, Prrom 6 Dr. with Capt. Gardiner, 


from 12 Dr. rec. diff. with Capt. 
Goldsmid, p. 72 F: 


—— Warren, from 18 F. ree. diff. with Capt. 


Hammill, h. p. 7 F. 

conte Colley, = 45 F. rec. diff. with Capt. Gor- 

——— Andrews, from Rifle Brigade, rec. diff. with 
Capt. Pattenson, h. p. 43 F. 

——— Sir John Cox, from 2 "aaa rec. diff. 


tec, diff. with Captain 


ft. 
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Lieut. Falkner, from 4 Dr. Gds. rec. diff. with 
Lieut. Ravenhill, h. p. 1 Dr. Gds. 

___— M‘Culloch, from 32 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Oliver, h. p. 3 F. 
Rite Brigade, rec. diff, with 

Lieut. Twigg, h. p. 5 F. . f 
aa Dr. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Stopford, h. p. 101 F. 
32 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. Mon- 
ro,h.p 91 F. 


Jeton, from 47 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 

Lane, h. p. 41 F. sape 
52 F. 

—— Waymouth, from 2 Life Gds, ree diff. with 
Vise. Barnard. h. p. 7 Dr. 

——— J. W. Bacon, from 9 Dr. rec. diff. with 
Charles Bacon, h. p. 11 Dr. 

Hudson, from 2 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 

Clunes, h. p. 27 F. 

West, from 3 F. with Lieut. James, 58 F. 

—— Stannus, from 9 Dr. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Maberly, h. p. 7 Dr 

—— Masters, from 30 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Rogers, h. p. 


§ 


Aug, 


Lieut. Baillie, from 30 F. rec. diff. with Lieut, Jas 


Poyntz, h. p. 
2d Licut. Campbell, from Rifle Brigade, with En- 
sign Ward, h. p. 71 F. 
Ensign Gordon, from 25 F. with Ensign Morris, 


““—. Mathewson, from 8 F. with Ensign Maw- 
desley, 65 F. 
Surgeon — from 17 F. with Surgeon Max- 
ton, h. p- 38 F. 
Staff Surg. Thompson, from full pay, with Surg. 
Dakers, h. p. 


Resignations and Retirements. 
Lieut. Col. James, 37 F. 
Major Vernon, 2 Dr. 
—— De Haren, late Canadian Fence. 
Capt. Hunter, 2 Dr. Gds, 
——— irunskill, 5 do. 


Spread, 15 F. 
Lieut. Tracey, 25 F. 
Gallaher, 103 F. 
Ensign Reid, 62 F. 

Assist. Surg. Martin, 12 F. 


IV. NAVAL. 


Promotions. 
‘Names. Names, 
Superannuated Commander. Lieutenants. 
William Anderson William Nevill 
John Wildey 
Appointments. 
Names. Ships. Names. — 
Livutenants, Josiah Oake George, yacht 

Charles S, Cochrane Blossom Jos. Perriam Tyne 
Wm W. West Ditto Surgeons. : 
Edward Hibbert Ganymede James Wilson (2) Blossom 
Tho. Hastings Icarus Pearce Power Helicon 
J. F. QueenCharlotte’ Power Tearus 
W. J. ingay R.George, yacht M. Burnside 
Hon, W. degrave Ditto Assistant Surgeons. 
Thomas Marshall Spencer Charles Inches Blossom 
Wynne Baird — yne John Campbell Brazen 
‘ Marines. Jer. Riordan Florida 
Capt. H. W. Cresswell Rochfort Daniel Campbell Icarus 
— N. H, English Spencer Wm Watt (2) Racoon 
2d Lieut. Edward Capel QueenCharlotte George Black “| Tyne 

Masters. 
Rob. Thompson (2) Blossom Robert Willis Forth 
Ed, Hankin Icarus Robert Brown Leander 


METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


__ Iv may perhaps be necessary, for the satisfaction of our readers, to explain the manner 
in which the daily observations are registered in the table from which the following ab- 


stract is taken. The table contains 18 columns. In the first is en 
the Thermometer has risen,—and in the 2d, the lowest to which it has sunk, ev 


tered the highest to which 
24 hours. 


The 3d contains the actual temperature at 10 a. m., and the 4th at 10 p. m. Tn the 5th is 


entered the mean of the highest and lowest 


columns are occupied with the Barometer, 
cury, and the 9th the 


15th the quantity of evapo 
meter at 10 a. m.—the 17 
two. On the opposite 


; in the 6th m. 
amd in the TWh Quo mann of tha the of 


of 4 daily observations. The next 6 


the 8th containing the temperature of the Mer- 


| pressure at 10 a. m.; the 10th and i 
p-m.; and the 12th and 13th the means of the ie 


4. Th 
allotted to the Hygrometer,—the 14th containing the dai : 


the same for 10 
t 5 columns are 


y quantity of rain,—the 


ration for every 5 days,—the 16th th ie’ 
th the same 10 the 18th he of the. 


page of the table are columns for the force and directi 


the mean of the preceding 
on of the 


wind, the moon’s phases, and general remarks. The self-recisteri 
are 
adjusted every morning at 10 o'clock, that is, the index in each is Drought to. the actual 
~ — at that time,—of course the day is supposed to begin at 10 a.m. In the fol- 
pects ae nm | ven the mean of each column as explained above, together with the 
bended ini the Barometer, and Hygrometer, during the period compre- 
veneer wes port. An attempt was made to render the Table more complete by regis- 
ge results were found so very unsatisfactory, that the at- 
a ce tbandoned. We hope to be able, at a future period, to present our reader’ 
of observations on the Anemometer invented by Professor Leslie, the only 
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philosophical instrument of the kind that has hitherto been devised. In stating the num- 
; ber of fair and rainy days, every day is reckoned fair when the rain does not amount to 
a : one hundredth of an inch; and in giving the greatest and least mean daily evaporation, it 


x 


is to be understood as applicable to a period of five days, as the evaporating basin is 


BY examined only every 5th day. Of course, the method of measuring evaporation by a 
; : | basin does not give the actual amount evaporated from a place ow to the free action 
4 of the wind, but for comparing one month or one year with another, it appears both the 
f simplest method and the best, if indeed not the only practicable one. 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 


Extracted from the Regisiter kept on the Banks of the Tay, four miles east from 
Perth, Latitude 56° 25’, Elevation 185 feet. 


From 16th JuLy to 15th AueusT 1817, inclusive. 
Means. Extremes. 


THERMOMETER. Degrees. THERMOMETER. Degrees, 
Mean of greatest daily heat, - 62.684) Greatest heat, July 25th, . . 66.500 
cold, . 48.203 Greatest cold, August 10th, . 43.000 
temperature, 10 A. M. . 57.801 Highest, 10 A. M. 63.000 
OP. M. 52.708 | Lowest ditto, © « 52.500 


” 


verte 


of daily extremes, . 55.443 | Highest, 10P.M. July 2ist, 57.500 
10 M. and 10 P. M. Lowest ditto, July 19th, 49.000 


BAROMETER. Inches. | pHighest,10 A.M. July 29th, . . 29.885 
Mean of 10 A. M. (temp. of mer.59) . 29.521 | Lowest ditto, August 13th, . . . 29.010 
10P. M. (temp. of mer. 59) . 29.540| Highest, 10 P.M. July 23d, . 29.950 
both, (temp. of mer. 59) 29.550 | Lowest ditto, August 12th, 29.080 


@ 


HYGROMETER (LESLIE’S.) Degrees. HYGROMETER. Degrees. 
Mean of 10 A. M. ° ° e e 24.026 | Highest, 10 A. M. July 29th, e ° 40.000 
WPM. 10.264 | Lowest ditto, August 3d, e e 7.000 
care wid 17.145} Highest, 10 P.M. July 24th, . 25.000 


3 Rain in inches, 5.445 | Lowest ditto, August 11th, - 4.000 
Evaporation in ditto, ° 2.137 | Greatest rain in 21 hours, 3d August, - 0.560 
eed Fair days 12; rainy days 19. ‘ Least ditto, 15th August, . . . 0. 
* Wind from W. of meridian, including N. . 19] Greatest mean daily evap. 21st to 26th July, 0.086 
... from BE. side of meridian, including S. 12 | Least ditto, Ist to 5th August, . 0.056 


General character of the period: cloudy, rainy, and cold, with very little sunshine. 


= 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 
Kept at Edinburgh, in the Observatory, Calton-hill. 


N. B.—The Observations are made twice every y day, at eight o'clock in the morning, and eight o’clock in 
evening. 


33} Aug. 14 52] 58 
63 } Fair. 5 55) 59 
65 } |S: W- rain aftern. 104 52] 36 


q 
| 
| 4 
164 |M. 23) Fair fore. 
18 {\M. i 
IE -666 | 'Cble. ers. 4 
M. : -666 Rain fore. 
M. 59} .636] w,.. |Frost. morn. 
4 653) N.W. |Showers. 4 
25{ 58 “358 Showers. 
26{ 
E. 56) .129 Rain after. 
iM, 57 .128| 
27{ 55 “163! N.W. |Rain fore 
20{ 34 Chile. |Showers. 
M. 53] .418 
| 54 “S41 Rain morn. 


(Aug. 


July 26th to August 25th, 1817, at Barnton, about Three 
State of the Barometer, from Miles N. W. from Edinburgh. 
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Barometer. “Thermom. Rain. | Weather. 1817. Barometer. | Thermom. | Rain. Weather. 
M.N. | InP 
M. N. In.P. P 
July 26 | 29.65 50 64 0.05 Rain Aug: 11} 29.9 46 55 : = mg 
65 49 60 Clear 12) 50 62 -05 jain 
48 62 ditto 13) 142 | 5060 | 0.2° | ditto 
| | 50 68 ditto 14) 65 | 19 60 | 0.41 | ditto 
30) | ‘9 47 60 | 0.08 | Rain 15| «5 48 62 | 0.02 | ditto 
31 | 178 | 4855 | 0.05 | ditto 16} | 49 60 | 0.03 | ditto 
Aug. 1 | _.9 | 4555 Clear 17} | 5064 | 0.01 | ditto 
2 | 30.05 47 60 ditto 18) 95 Gone 
3 29.64 46 58 0.28 Rain 19 “79 50 7 itto 
4 71 | 45.60 | O31 | ditto 20, | 55 68 | 0.03 Rain 
5 | 30.14 | 46 57 Clear 21| 30.15 | 52 66 Clear 
47 56 ditto 21 50 60 ditto 
"05 (48 56 ditto 23} | 47 65 ditto 
s | 29.75 | 4655 | 0.06 | Rain 24, 08 | 49.58 | 0.4 Showers 
45 57 0.05 Showers 25) 29.71 48 55 0.35 Rain 
10 85 | 4758 | 0.02 | ditto oie 


Quantity of Rain 2.57 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


Ir seldom happens that weather prevails, during two seasons successively, so much 
alike as we have experienced in the spring and summer of 1816 and of 1817. The cold, 
wet summer and unpropitious harvest of 1799, was followed, in 1800, by so warm and 
dry a season, as, though scarcely less unfavourable to the crops, produced a striking 
contrast in regard to their earliness and perfect maturation. No such remarkable differ- 
ence between this year and the former has yet been felt. A late spring has consigned to 
a cold and wet summer, in both years, the infant produce of the earth, in a feeble and 
unhealthy state; and a late harvest, though there is still reason to hope not in the pre- 


sent year a scanty one, has been and must be the consequence. With the exception of | 


two weeks in June, the atmosphere has seldom, for two days together, been so clear, 
warm, and refreshing, as we often find it, even in this northern climate ; yet the super- 
abundance of moisture occasioned a most rapid vegetation, which requires only to be suc- 
ceeded by heat and sunshine for a few weeks to ensure an abundant produce in all those 
_situations where the seed was sound, and the young plants escaped any serious injury 
from the grub. The instances, however, are too numerous, particularly in the higher 
districts, where the oat crop threatens to be as late as that of last year. In the south of 
— reaping has commenced, and will soon be general ; but though we hear of sev- 
eral patches having been cut, and see many fields approaching towards ripeness, harvest 
will make little progress before the middle of next month in this country. 

Among the grain crops no such difference can yet be perceived as so lamentably occur- 
red last year, in which wheat was greatly deficient even in those favourable situations 
where barley and oats fell little short of an average produce. All these species of grain 
promise to be, in favourable circumstances, almost equally productive, or at least are nearly 
alike luxuriant in their growth ; nor have any of the diseases to which wheat is peculiarly 
liable been so marked as to excite any alarm or apprehension. The pulse crops do not 
in general promise to be abundant. ‘Turnips and potatoes, particularly the latter, of which 
a greater quantity than usual were “soe last spring, are expected to be full crops upon 
all dry and well-dressed lands. The earlier crops of clover and rye hay were in 
many instances light, from the clover having been checked in its growth by the drought 
and coldness of the spring ; and the later crops have been saved with difficulty, and at an 
increased expense, owing to the frequent rains of the last month. Orchards and hop- 
grounds will not yield half a crop, and in many situations have failed altogether. 

About the middle of June, the prices of grain, which had fluctuated during the six 
preceding months, according to the variations in our imports and exports, began to decline, 


owing to the very remarkable change which the fine weather then began to eflect in the ap- 
pearance of the growing crops ; and the supply having been more than equal to the de- 
mand ever since, especially since we ceased to ex 


rt to France, pri ; 
to fall; though of late much more slowly than in Suly. prices have continued 


If fine 
ensue, It 1s not probable that they will sink much lower. The 
between the average prices of England and of Scotland, exhibited in the following Tables, 
has prevailed ever since last harvest, which, if any thing like accuracy could be depended 
on in these returns, would prove that the last wheat crop had failed more generally in re- 
gard to quality in the latter country than in th j ; 


former.—Live stock, with th tion 
of Lambs, have been in demand, at improved prices, owing to the abundance Gf “the pas- 
tures since tle end of June.—Wool has been sold freely at higher prices than last year; 
and very litde of it now remains in the hands of the grower. 
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The following Tables have been constructed for the purpose of exhibiting, in a more 
distinct and comprehensive manner than has yet been attempted in any similar work, the 
weekly prices of agricultural produce in the principal markets of both the east and west of 
Britain, and must be valuable to agriculturists and mercantile men generally. The —- 
averages of England, and of the Maritime Districts, and the monthly averages of Scotland, 
together with the Aggregate Averages by which importation is regulated, will form, we ven- 
ture to hope, a useful record for reference to all who take an interest in the discus- 
sion of those questions of Political Economy which relate to the subsistence of the people. 


25th August. 
CORN MARKETS.—Edinburgh. 


Wheat. Quar.} Potat. }} Oatmeal. )Bar.& pmeal. 

1817. Prices pric. Barley. Oats Pease. | loaf. | p.pek | 1817. Peck. || Peck. 

s.|/s. s. d. d. | s. d s. d. 

July 30] 453/22 4634.11 | — 3628 320] 14 20 [July 291579/2 Off — 11 6 

Aug. 47/39 7] — 56/27 3526) 14 18 5/4299/2 16 

13|551|25 64/37 10 — 39/198 320) 14 | 16 | — 16 
375127 51137 10 — 14 12 19483'2 — 115 
Glasgow. 
Wheat, 240 Tbs. Oats, 264 Ibs. Barley, 320 Is. ||Bns & Pse. tmeal!| Flour, 
1817+ Scotch. || Irish. Scots.) Eng. |iEnglish.| Scotch. ||Stir. Mea.| 140 Ibs. | 280 Ibs. 
Ss. Ss. Se s. Ss. s. Ss. Ss. s. Se Se Se Ss. Se Ss. s. s. Ss. 8s. s. 

July 50) 48 55146 52] 352 355/28 36/54 3752 40) 50 38 50 35 130 321485 90 

Aug. 6/48 55/46 52) 52 35/28 56/54 357/52 40) 50 38 30 35 130 32185 90 
13}48 55146 52) 52 60450 35/28 36/54 37) 52 40)50 350 35 130 32185 90 
20148 55146 52] 32 60430 35/28 36/354 37,52 461350 30 35 1350 355485 90 

Haddington. Dalkeith. 

1817. = Oats. || Pease. |} Beans. 1817. 

8 djs. d. s & is. & sd. s.d.f s. de 

Aug. 699/17 458135 8 36122 4/286 306! 1 11 

765118 656155 10) 40 38 28 37} 27 35 11/286 3510} 1 
15} 668} 15 460/51 10] 24 31150 40/1/50 38), 50 58 18/296 3519) 2 
554117 450132 10) 52 38126 341126 54 25/290 320} 2 O | 
London. 

Wheat- Oats. Beans. | Pease. Flour, 280I]b. ar. 
817. per qr. Fd& Pol} Potat.|} Pigeon. | Tick./|Boiling. |Grey. || Fine. 2d. Loaf. 
8.1/8 S18 8S. 8. 2 S18 SES 18 & Is. s. |S s.j} d. 
| July 28/50 106/40 54°98 45 //17 41 1357 45140 62'38 56/40 50/42 48/90 95175 85) 15 
‘Aug. 4/50 106/40 54/28 45 41 157 45//40 62138 56) 40 45/42 48/90 0175 85] 15: 
1150 104/40 44116 40 [36 44/40 62158 56/40 45142 48/90 0175 15: 
18150 104/40 481/128 44195 59 [37 49| 40 62458 5640 48/80 75] 14 

Liverpool. 

5 Ib. per per qr. || per qr. 940 Eng. |Scots. |Irish. 

s. d. Ss. d. s. d. Ss. d. s.d.) s. So ad. Ss. s. s. Ss. s.| S. Ss. 8. S.| S- s. 

22/80 16649 66/60 65) 50 70 || 70 84 175 55/50 52148 50 
29 70 130435 5656 70 56 60) 45 65 || 65 80/165 50/52 53/48 50/46 48 

| Aug. 70 13043 56:50 66/56 60) 45 65 || 65 80 |65 51/46 48\44 46/42 44 
12|70 15045 5 6\5 0 66\56 60| 45 65 || 65 75|— —137 51/l46 48144 46142 44 

All England and Wales. Maritime Districts. 
1817, whe. | Rye- |Brley.| Oats. |Beans | ease. Dts.) Wht.| Rye. | Barley. | Oats. |Beans |Peaso. 
djs. djs. djs. djs, djs. dds. & 1 

July 19100 O61 5149 5157 5|50 10/51 10145 oles 54 37 “138 
26) 94 459 447 1455 3/48 8/49 11/42 19] 99 1] 50 2137 3l49 O49 

Aug. 2} 90 4/55 RAG 7/54 4/49 4118 741 11] 26] 94 7158 2] 49 9154 8146 11 
87 655 10145 9154 4146 2] 90 9156 11 48 7133 5145 11143 


A zgregate 9.) of Maritime Districts of England and Wales, 
whi mportation an ty is to be regulated i itain. 
Wheat, 96s. Rye, 59s. L0d.—Burley, 56s. 50s. 8d.— 
atmeal, 42s. 
Average Prices of Scotland for the Four Weeks i i i 5 x 
Oatmeal, 363. 5d.—Beer or Big, 46s. 2d." 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


CoLONIAL PropucE.—Sugars in the beginning of the month were in brisk demand, 
and consequently obtained higher prices. On the oth large purchases of Muscovadoes were 
made at an advance of 3s. to 5s., and since then a great disposition has been evinced to 
purchase at even a higher currency. Refined sugars had a corresponding rise, and on the 
42th advanced generally 2s. to 3s. - cwt. at which advance extensive contracts were made 
for goods to be delivered some weeks hence. Foreign sugars were also higher, and two bags 
Bengal sold 4s. to 5s. higher than the preceding week. On the 19th, the market was 
heavy, with a general reduction of Is. to 2s. Coffve has fluctuated since the 5th, at which 
period most Eoniitiene were selling briskly at an advance of 3s. to 5s.; and on the 
19th, a further advance took place of 2s. per cwt. Cotton.—On the Ist instant, an 
India sale of 8536 bags, chiefly Bengals, attracted great attention, and went off briskly, 
chiefly to shippers ; ordinary went off at an advance of $d. to 1jd., and middling $d. to 
jd. on the prices of the preceding week ; the finer descriptions were little varied —Demerara 
and Berbice at 209d. to 2s. 1}d.; Grenada and Cariacou, 204d. to 22}d.; Surinams, 2s. 
to 2s. 14d. ; Boweds, 19d. to 20d. ; Pernams, 2s. 2d. ; Bengals, in the house, realised 10}d. 
to 11hd. On the 8th, accounts from Manchester of a great improvement in Cotton goods 
and twist, caused considerable briskness in the market ; and on that and the following day 
above 5500 bags changed hands at an advance of }d. to $d. The market still continues 
brisk. The imports into London, Liverpool, and Glasgow, in July, were 42,487 bags, 
being 8448 more than those of July last year. IJndigo.—Purchases of this article 
continue to be made at a premium of 4d. to 6d. per pound, on the last East India sale 

rices. Spices have experienced no variation in price. T'obacco.—The purchases are con- 

ned to a few hogsheads for the immediate wants of the trade. Rum.—Considerable busi- 
ness has been done, and prices may be generally stated 2d. per gallon higher than at the 
beginning of the month. 

EUROPEAN PropucE.—Hemp, Flax, and Tallow.—The continued westerly breezes 
having prevented the usual arrivals from the Baltic, the supplies have been short. Hemp 
and Flax, however, have varied little in price; but tallow oe advanced from 6s. to 9s, 

rewt. Yellow Candle has realised 62s. Brandy.—An advance of 4d. to 6d. per gallon 

as taken place, owing to unfavourable accounts of the state of the vintage in France. 
Geneva remains without alteration. 

British Manufacturcs.—The accounts from the manufacturing districts of England are 
most cheering.—** Every branch (says a Manchester paper) of our national manufacture 
has received an impetus to which it has long been a stranger. At our two last market 
days, goods have been amazingly in request, and bore a lively advance, evidently the effect 
of an eager demand.”—The demand for Norwich bombazeens is so great, that all the old 
looms, so long lying useless, have been put in requisition, and many new ones are making. 
At Tewkesbury, all the stocking frames are in full work ; considerable advances have been 
made in wages ; and another rise of 4s. per dozen is expected. 

August 20. 


Course of Exchange, Aug. 19.—Amsterdam, 38 : 0 B. 2 U. Ditto at sight, 37: 6. Agio 
of the Bank on Holland, 2. Hamburgh, 35.0:2U. Paris, 3 days sight, 24:30 U. 
Altona, 35: 1:2.U. Dublin, 11. 


Prices of Gold and Silver, per oz.-—Portugal gold, in coin, £4:0: pars 
leons, £3: 19:0. New dollars, £0: 5:2. 6. New dou 


Premiums of Insurance at Lloyd’s—Guernsey or Jersey, 15s. 9d. Cork, Dublin, or 
Belfast, 15s. 9d. to 20s. Hamburgh, 12s. 6d. Madeira, 20s. Jamaica, 30s. to 35s. 


Weekly Prices of the Public Funds from July 14 to August 11, 1817. - 


July 14th. | 2st. | 28th. | Aug. 4th. | 11th. 

Bank stock, 2914 292) 281 

per cent. reduced......-| 82} 83} | 934 795 793 

3 per cent. consols,.--.| 824 783. 783 

4 per cent. 100} 96 96 

5 per cent. navy ann. .......| 1071 1063 1034 1033 
3 per cent. ann...) —. 824 773 
India stock, 242} 235pr. 231 pr. 227pr. 
—— bonds, 103pr. 1O8pr. 114pr. 113pr. 
Exchequer bills, 3h} 20pr. 26pr. 20pr. 33pr. 
Consols for ace. 83 84 82h 79% 793 
American 3 per cent...) 65 — 

new loan,6p.cent 1034 

French 5 per cents. 66 66}, 67] 674 
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1817."] Register.—Commercial Report. 95 
PRICES CURRENT.—<Ave. 16. 
SucaR, Muse. LEITH. | GLascow. | LiVERPOOL. | per 
B. P. Dry Brown, . . .| 74 @ 74 @ 69 @ 79 
Mid. good, and fine mid. 80 86 79 90 80 90 4 
- Fine and very fine, . . | 88 94 | 91 93 91 96 * 
Powder ditto, . . . 130 | — | 
Single ditto, . . . {122 124 122 120 126 
Small Lumps, .. 118 114 H6 123 126 
Large ditto, . . . . 116 112 114 113 118 
Crushed Lumps, . . | 70 — | 68 70 | 70 71 
MoLassEs, British, . . . | 35 — | 33 — | 37 ome 
CoFFEE, Jamaica 
/- Ord. good, and fine ord. | 78 83 | 82 87 | 81 89 " 
ri Mid. good, and fine mid. | 85 100 | 88 92 | 90 106 
Dutch, Triage and very ord. | 72 82; — — | 74 82 
._ Ord. good, and fine ord. | 80 90 | 80 89 | 84 90 
| Mid. good, and fine mid. | 82 100 | 90 93 | 92 104 
St Domingo, «© «© © |= — | 85 92 
PImMENTO (in Bond), . . —/| 8 8 84) Ib. 
Spirits, Jamaica Rum, 16 0.P.| 3s 5d 3s 6d) 38 6 | 3s 4 3s G | gall. 
Brandy, @ 7 6 7 9 — ou 
Grain Whisky, . 0 7 3| — — 
WINES, Claret, Ist Growths, . | 45 50 | — —|— — |hhd. 
Portugal Red, . . | 40 45 | — —|— — pipe. 
Spanish White, . . . | 34 46 | — — | butt. 
Teneriffe, . . | 30 35 | — | pipe. 
LoGwoop, Jamaica, .. . | £7 £8 '£7 10 £8 0 £8 0 £8 5 |ton. 
8 918 O 815 
Campeachy, . 9 910;8 0 9 0 910 
FusTic, Jamaica, .. . 8 10 0/810 9 0/10 12 0 
S INDIGO, Caraccas fine, . . . | 9s 6d lls 6d) 8s 6 9s 6 | 95 O IIs 6 | JH. 
TIMBER, American Pine, . . | 1 9 2 7 1 88! foot. 
Ditto Oak, 4 0 4 6 — om 
Christiansand (duties paid),| 2 2 2 3| — 
Honduras Mahogany, |O1L 1 1/010 1 8;011 1 1 
St Domingo ditto, ..| — —/|12 30/20 26 
Tat, Amerian, | — | 16 15 | 16 — | 
“4 Archangel, . . . « «| 20 21 | 18 20 | 19 20 
Pitcu, Foreign, . ... . | 14 — — | cwt. 
a TALLOW, Russia Yellow Candle, | 62 — | 58 60 | 59 60 
Home Melted, .. . | 57 | am | aaa 
Hemp, Riga Rhine, . . . . |£43 — |£45 £46 £45 — | ton. 
Petersburgh Clean, . . | 42 — | 42 44 on 
FLAx, Riga Thies. and Druj. Rak. | 61 63 | — — 
120 | — _ 
Mats, Archangel, . . . . 046 6] — | — | 100. 
BRISTLES, Petersburgh Firsts, 14610 — — | 
ASHES, Petersburgh Pearl, . . | 63s —|— —|— — 
Montreal ditto, . . . | 64s 66s | 58s 60s | 57s 60s 
Pa, 2 © » 0 +m 52s | 46s 48s | 47s 50s 
Cod, . « 6. | 55(p.brh)— | — on Uncertain. 
ToRacco, Virginia fine, 12 | 10} 9 
middling, . 94 6 6% 
inferior, . 8 9; 8 5 
CoTToNns, Bowed Georgia, . . | — —!16 19/1 6 1 9 
Sea Island, fine, - | — —|26 28/2 6 28 
good, | — 5 26/2 3 2 
middling, . | — —/|23 24/1M 2 2 
Demerara and Berbice, | — 2 
West India, .... pul —{/17 19 
Pernambuco, . . — — 2 2 2 2 2 
Maranham, . . 2 0 2 1 2 0 2 1 
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Aug. 


ALPHABETICAL List of ENGtisH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between July 15 and 
August 16, 1817, extracted from the London Gazette. 


Abrahams, M. London, inerchant 

Adlington, J. Chesterfield, draper 

Bate, W. Birmingham, victualler 

Rarker, S. Sheflield, cordwainer 

Blackley, H. Sheldwick, grocer 

Bleads, J. Chester, umbrella-maker 

Busst, J. Aston, gun-barrel-maker 

Reoran, L. C. Clifton, baker 

Biddle, J. Birmingham, factor 

Bourne, J. London, cheese-monger 

Byers, A. South Shields, and W. Byers, Mile-End, 
‘ship-owners 

Chalk, W. New Sarum, baker 

Curry, T. North Shi. lds, ship-owner 

Cox, G. M. London, toyman 

Cole, J. Plymouth, rope-maker 

Cote!l, J. Duncombe Mill, North Wraxall, paper- 
makcr 

Daman, T. Teddington, farmer 

Day, W. New Kent Road, plumber 

Davis, C. London, cabinet-maker 

Deacon, B. Red Lion Square, Middlesex, earthen- 
wareman 

Druitt, G. R. Winchester, linen-draper 

Dowsett, S. Borehamwood, silkman 

Diggles, G. London, money-scrivener 

Donild, J. Abbot Lodge, Westmoreland, cattle 
dewler 

Elston, G, South Shields, ship-owner 

Elliott, G. Woodchurch, butcher 

Eltonhead, Liverpool, spirit-merchant 

Eustain, W. Liverpool, wholesale grocer 

Farrell, C. Gosport, linen-draper 

Fosser, M., H. Cooper, and E. Howard, South- 
borough Mills, Kent, and London, gunpowder- 
manufactu ers 

Fawell, T- St Lukes, Middlesex, surgeon 

Fennell, T. & W. Benstead, jun, London and Brus- 
sels, merchants 

Frisby, R. Leicester, horse-dealer 

Frewing, J. Blackwater, grocer 

Griffiths, W. Beaurnaris, eurrier 

Green, W. London, under-writer 

Goudie, J. Liverpool, ash-manufacturer 

Gompertz, 1. Hampstead, merchant 

Hazell, Saltford, vietuall r 

Hollands, J. Westmins'‘er, builder 

Hix, J. Godmanchester, draper 

Hay, N. London 

Hoseason, W. Jamaica, merchant 

Humphreys, S$. London, merchant 

Hokt, J. L. Manchester, dealer 

Hannums, E. London, ship and insurance broker 

Hanbury, C. & W. Shoreditch, distillers 

Hissock, E. Abingdon, woollen-drapers 

Johnston, T. nemouth, miller 

Kearney, P. Manchester, tailor 


Knight, J. Castle Cary, surgeon 

Lakeman, D. H. Liverpool, merchant 

Lazarus, J. London, watchmaker 

Lynch, P. Liverpool, woollen-draper 

Lee, W. Rotherhithe, ship-chandler 

Lewarn, W. faunton, carpenter 

Lindher, R. London, ship and insurance broker 

Mansel, T. Pembroke, apothecary 

Murrell, W. London, auctioneer 

Morgan, J. ‘Taunton, linen-draper 

Mann, J. senior, Templesowerby, tanner 

Mosley, J. O. and H. J. Keach, Londor., tey-man- 
ufacturers 

Mitchell, J. Finsbury Market, ‘‘iddlesex, brewer 

Mann, J. H. Aveton-Gifford, cider-merchant 

Meacock, R. Liverpool, ship-chandler 

Mycock, H. Manchester, shop-keeper 

Nicholls, 8. Bath, butcher 

Nice, T. London, linen-draper 

Northall, W. K. Wolverhampton, schoolmaster 

Pardow, G. Coughton, Warwick, needle-maker 

Parker, C. W. Halifax, merchant 

Phillip, D. London, stationer 

Papps, G. Bristol, hosier 

Phillips, H. London, coffee-house-keeper 

Parker, W. Halifax, merchant 

Plackett, T. Breaston, butcher 

Powell, R. Carlisle, innkeeper 

Phillips, A. and B. Loser, London, merchants 

Ravenscroft, H. London, peruke-maker 

Reeve & Leigh, Manchester and London, ware- 
housemen 

Rees, W. Bristol, ship-owner 

Richards, S. Liverpool, merchant 

Roberts, O. Alnwick, Anglesey, shopkeeper 

Saniimark, A London, merchant 

Stone, W. Milverton, scrivener 

Spall, G. London, coach-maker 

Smith, E. Derby, bleacher 

Slipper, J. Crostwick, ca ter 

Skerring, T- London, builder 

Scholefield, N. and ‘T. W. Kershaw, Greenwich, 
haberdashers 

J. late of Madeira, now of London, mer- 
chant 

Salter, J. Halberton, dealer 

Salmon, J. Westbury, dealer 

Scott, W. Longtown, dealer in bacon 

Taylor, G. Gorton, cotton-manufacturer 

Waldack, H. London, cheese-monger 

Warner, J. Great Wigston, lime and coal merchant 

Wise, W. Bath, bookseller 

Welton, Manchester,*tailor - 

Wilson, J. Hanley, Staffordshire, potter 

Wilkinson, T. Southwark, linen-draper 

Woolstencroft, J. Salford, brewer 


ALPHABETICAL List of Scorch BANKRUPTCIES, announced between July 15 and 
August 15, 1817, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


SEQUESTRATIONS. 


Rrewn, W. jun. Edinburzh, merchant 
Ferguson, P. jun. Glaszow, slater 

Guthrie, P. eye spirit and porter dealer 
Hay, J. Delchirach, Banffshire, merchant 
Henderson, 1). Linlithgow, merchant 
Johnstone, G. Annan, apothecary 

Leitch, W.- Glasgow, merchant 

M‘Allaster & Duncan, Glasgow, merchants 
M‘Clure, W. Kirkcudbright, merchant 
M‘Intosh, L.. Tain, draper 

M‘Lellan, S. Castle Douglas, merchant 

M‘ Master, E. Traigh of Moror, drover 
Monteith, Duncan, & Co. Glasgow, grocers 
Murray, M Bailiehill, sheep-dealer 

Russell, D. Durie Foundery, Fifeshire, founder 
Rutherford, |. jun. Kelso, merchant-tailor 
Stewart, T. Leith and Glasgow, carrier 
Thomson, A. Edinburgh, builder 

Turnbull, H. Paisley, merchant 

White, J. & Co, Glasgow, merchants 


DIVIDENDS. 


Arm » R. Greenock, merchant; by W. Fer- 
_guson, 7s, T ate, Glasgow, 17th September 
‘ ery Company, Edinburgh; b 
ord, Caledonian glass. 3 
glass work there, 13 


Carrie, J. Arbroath, merchant; by J. Walker, 
merchant there, 15th September 
Christie, A. Aberdeen, merchant; by D. Hutcheon, 
18th August 
obb, J. Pitcarles, near Bervie, cattle-dealer ; 
J. Milne, in Warby’s Inn, Bervie, 13th Sept. ‘ad 
Crombie, H. & Co. Glasgow, merchants ; by A- 
Lawson, merchant there, 19th September 
Crombie, J. Colinsburgh, merchant ; by J. Steven- 
son, merchant, Edinburgh, 16th August 
Gladstone, H. Leith, merehant; by T. Thomson, 
Edinburgh Glasshouses there, 2d September 
Gray, D. Kincardine, ship-builder ; by J. Turcan, 
ship-owner there, 15th August 
Gray, G. Peterhead, merchant; by Geo. Yeats, ad- 
vocate in Aberdeen, 17th August 
Hutcheon, A. and C. Nicol, Glasgow, merchants; 
by J. M‘Gavin there, 22d August 
Mackenzie, D. Peterhead, merchant; by 
Yeats, advocate in Aberdeen, 17th August 
Reid, J. Glasgow, cabinet-maker ; by A. Lawson, 
_merchant there, 24th tember 
Shannon, Stewart, & Co. Greenock, and Shannon, 
Livingston, & Co, Newfoundland ; by J. Dunlop, 
Swanston, J. Glasgow, grocers; . Ewing. 
merchant there, 10th October oss : 
White, D. of Blair, corn and cattle dealer; by W. 
Ferguson, Maybole, 5d September 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

May 22. At St Helena, Mrs Vernon, 
wife of the Rev. B. J. Vernon, a daughter. 

July 8. At Marshall Place, Perth, the 
lady of William Gloag, Esq. of Greenhill, 
a daughter. 

15. At Wootton-hill, near Northamp- 
ton, the lady of the Hon. and Rev. T. L. 
Dundas, a daughter. 

17. At Mount Pleasant, Thurso, the 
lady of Capt. D. P. Calder, royal engineers, 
@ son. 

20. At Rosiere, near Lyndhurst, the 
Countess of Errol, a son. 

21. At Dysart, Mrs John Barclay, a son. 

22. At the Priory, near Dublin, Lady 
Manners, a son, still-born. 

23. At Powfoulis, Stirlingshire, the lady 
of James Bruce, Esq. a daughter. 

— Mrs Macknight, London Street, Edin- 
burgh, a son. 

25. At Perth, the lady of James Nairne, 
Esq. of Dunsinnan, a son. 

— Mrs Lyon, Forth Street, Edinburgh, a 
daughter. 

27. The lady of the Hon. Lord Cringle- 
tie, a son. 

31. At Camis-Eskan, Mrs Dennistoun 
ef Colgrain, a daughter. 

August 1. At Mary Bank, the lady of 
Capt. Gallie, late of the 78th regiment, a 
daughter. 

2. At Forgo Lodge, Dumfriesshire, the 
lady of Pulteney Mein, Esq. a son. 

4. The lady of Dr Campbell, surgeon, 

‘nion Street, Edinburgh, a son. 

6. At the West Kirk Manse, Edinburgh, 
Mrs Dickson, a son. 

— At the Earl of Hardwicke’s, St James's 
Square, London, Lady Caroline Cocks, a 
daughter. 

In Grosvenor Street, London, the lady 
of J. R. Undy, Esq, a son. 

7. At his house in Seymour Place, May- 
fair, London, the lady of James Alexander, 
Esq. M. P. a daughter. 

9. At Fisherrow, Mrs Alexander Vernor, 
a daughter. 

il. At 29, Northumberland Street, Ed- 
inburgh, Mrs James Graham, a daughter. 

12. In St James’s Square, London, the 
lady of John Thornton, Esq. a daughter. 

13. Mrs Robertson, Hope Street, Leith 

a son. 

Lately—At Whitelees, parish of Syming- 
ton, Mrs Hugh Lindsay, a son, being her 
— = and first son. 

» the wife of Joseph Webb, a 
staymaker, in a cellar at 
brought to bed of three girls, which were 
soon after baptized, Elizabeth, Ann, and 
Maria, and are all well. ‘The father is 
VOL, 


above 65, and the mother 37, and he has 
had by this marriage six children, and by 
a former wife twenty-one. 


MARRIAGES. 


June 3. At Perth, the Rev. John John. 
stone, St Andrews, to Alison, only daugh- 
ter = the late Mr Alexander Latta of Jess- 
field. 

July 13. At St Petersburgh, the Grand 
Duke Nicholas of Russia to the Princess 
Charlotte of Prussia. 

21. At Prestonpans, H. F. Cadell, Esq. 
Cockenzie, to Miss Buchan Sydserff of 
Ruchlaw. 

22. At Balsaggart, Mr John Stewart 
Ramsay, surgeon, royal navy, to Isabella, 
youngest daughter of Mr James M‘Limont, 
Bal 


saggart. 

— At St Mary’s Chapel, Bath, Major- 
general Sir John Buchan, K.C. T. S. to 
Laura, only daughter of Colonel Mark 
Wilks of Kirby, in the Isle of Man, late 
governor of St Helena. 

24. William M‘Leod Bannatyne, Esq. 
of Bath, third son of the late General Ban- 
natyne, to Miss Young, only child of Capt. 
Young. 

25. At Middleton-house, the Rev. John 
Hunter, minister of Swinton, to Caroline, 
second daughter of the late Archibald Mit- 
chelson, Esq. of Middleton. 

26. At St George’s, Hanover Square, 
London, Captain William Johnson Camp- 
bell, third son of the late Lieut.-General 
Colin Campbell, to Anna Maria, only 
daughter of the late Sir Francis Vincent, 
Bart. of Stoke D’Abernon, Surrey, and for- 
merly his Majesty’s minister to the Repub- 
lic of Venice. 

— At Madron, in Cornwall, Captain 
Giddy, R. N. to Miss Scobell, daughter of 
the late Rev. George Pender Scobell, vicar 
of Sancreed and St Just. 

28. At Airly Lodge, near Dundee, Wils 
liam Gourlay, Esq. surgeon in the East 
India Company’s Service, to Margaret, 
daughter of Alexander Balfour, m t, 
Dundee. 

29. At Edinburgh, John Campbell, E 
quartus, W.S. to Miss Mary Kir i 
Campbell, daughter of Alexander Camp- 
bell, Esq. late of the Island of Tobago. 

August 2. At Limerick, J. F. Hamilton, 
Esq. of Westport, to the Hon. i 
Vereker, second daughter of the Right 
Hon. Lord Viscount Gort. 

4 At Kettlehouse, Fifeshire, Robert 
Ballinghal, Esq. of Burnturk, to Margaret, 
eldest daughter of the Rev. Peter Barclay. 

5. At Dundee, Alexander Ramsay, M. D. 
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to Miss Jean Blair, daughter of David Blair, 
Esq. of Cookstone. 

5. Frederick Johnston, Esq. to Eliza- 
beth, eldest daughter of Captain and Lady 
Elizabeth Halliday. 

6. At Haddington, James Ferguson, Esq. 
of Kinmundy, to Emily, daughter of the 
Rev. Robert Chalmers, Haddington. _ 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Hugh Handyside, 
St Patrick Square, to Isabella, daughter of 
the late Peter Martin, Esq. Belleville. : 

7. At Edinburgh, the Rev. William 
Robertson, minister of Laggan, to Marga- 
ret, eldest daughter of James Robertson, 
Esq. W. S. 

—.At Sanda-house, Lieut-Colonel James 
Fullarton, C. B. rifle brigade, son of the 
late Lewis Fullarton, Esq. of Kilmichael, 
to Jane Johnson, daughter of Colin Mac- 
larty, Esq. M. D. of Chestervale, Jamaica. 

9. At Edinburgh, Alexander Caden- 
head, Esq. advocate in Aberdeen, to Jane, 
daughter of Dr Shirrefs. 

11. At North Berwick, Francis James 
Adam, Esq. youngest son of the Right Hon. 
the Lord Chief Commissioner Adam, to 
Mary, daughter of his Excellency General 
Poitaratzky. 

— At Carriage-hill, near Paisley, Mr 
Robert Spiers, Parkhouse, to Elizabeth, 
third daughter of Robert Braid, Esq. 

— At Stranraer, Colonel M‘Nair, 90th 
regiment of foot, to Anne, only daughter of 
William Ross, Esq. Collector of his Majes- 
ty’s Customs there. 

15. At Edinburgh, George Turnbull, 
of St Bathan’s, Esq. W. S. to Grace, young- 
est daughter of the late James Brunton, of 
Lugton Bridgend, Esq. 

Lately—Lord Viscount Ebrington, to 
Lady Susan Ryder, eldest daughter of the 
Earl of Harrowby. 

At Fantington Church, John Douglas, 
Esq. of Lockerby, to Sarah, youngest daugh- 
ter of James Sholto Douglas, Esq. Den- 
worth, Sussex. 

At Edinburgh, Henry Gordon Dickson, 
Esq. W. S. to Eliza, second daughter of 
the late William Gillespie, Esq. merchant 
in Edinburgh. 

At Malta, Captain Mainwaring, 10th 
foot, Deputy Assistant Quarter-Master-Gen- 
eral, to Charlotte Murray, daughter of Rear- 
Admiral Sir Charles Penrose, K.C. B. Com- 
mander-in-Chief in the Mediterranean. 

At St Dunstan's, Stepney, W. W. John 
ston, jun. of Ratcliff, to Miss Charlotte 
Lindsay of Mile End. 

At Middleton, Linlithgowshire, Alexan- 

tchm argaret, second daugh 
William Inglis, Esq. 


DEATHS. 
January 31. At Kytah, Bundlecund, 
Fast Indies, Captain Alexander Tod, of the 
4st battalion 25th regiment Bengal native 


[Aug. 
infantry, aged 36, eldest son of Mr Robert 
Tod, Tipperty, Banffshire. 

Feb. 28. At Madras, in the 45th year of 
his age, Lieut.-Colonel William Lewis, of 
the Hon. East India Company’s service, 
eldest son of the late celebrated W. T. 
Lewis, Esq. of Covent-Garden Theatre. 

March 18. At Madras, George Hay, Esq. 

May 24 At Glenlyon House, Miss 
Janet Campbell, daughter of the late John 
Campbell, Esq. of Glenlyon. 

June 5. At Jamaica, William Suther- 
land, Esq. of Greenwall. 

16. At Woolwich, General Lloyd, after 
a few days illness; and three days after, 
Mrs Lloyd had the aggravated affliction of 
losing her only surviving son, Lieut.-Col. 
Fluker, aged 34. Their remains were in. 
terred at the same time, and in the same 


ve. 

18. At Cambria, in the 43d year of her 
age, Susanna, daughter of the late Wm 
Irvine, Esq. of Roscommon, and wife of 
Cap. Gittrick, of the staff corps of cavalry. 
This lady accompanied her husband in all 
the various duties and different countries in 
which he had been employed on service with 
his regiment, from the commencement of 
the French Revolution to the end of the 
Peninsular war, in the year 1814. 

19. On his passage from Jamaica, Dugald 
Campbell, Esq. of Saltspring. 

21. At Greenock, in the 97th year of her 
age, Mrs Barbara M‘Pherson, relict of the 
Rev. Alexander M‘Leod, of the’ Isle of 
Skye, and mother of the }:*> Lieut.-Col. 
Donald M‘Leod of Achagoyle a... St Kildar. 

22. Of the yellow fever, at Trim:iad, Mr 
Stephen Gibson Gardner, eldest son of Mr 
Gardner, apothecary, George Street, Edin- 
burgh. 

30. At Madeira, Captain the Hon. 
James Arbuthnot, royal navy, where he had 
gone on account of ill health, occasioned by 
the wounds which he received while in 
command of his Majesty’s ship Avon. 

July 1. The Rev. John Murray, minis- 
ter of the associate congregation of Car- 
noustie, in the 53d year of his age, and 27th 
of his ministry. 

5. At Westfield, near Elgin, Thomas 
Sellar, Esq. 

6. At Jersey, Mrs Home, widow of Maj- 
James Home of the East India Company's 
service. 

7. At Foyers, Mrs Jane Fraser, wife to 
Captain Fraser of Balmain, and only child 
to Simon Fraser, Esq. of Foyers. 

9. At Rose Park, Grace, eldest daughter 
of Professor Dunbar, aged 4 years. 

10. At Acharnich, in Strathspey, Major 
Charles Grant, late of the Hon. Kast India 
Company’s service, aged 60. . 

12. Mr Thomas Norris of Bishopweat- 
mouth, aged 106. 

13. At Eglinton Castle, in the 7th year of 

e, the Right Hon. Hugh Lord Mont: 
gomerie. 7 
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14 Near Wolviston, county of Durham, 
at the age of 104, Mrs Mary Stephenson, 
widow of the late Bartholomew Stephen- 
son. The mother of the deceased died at the 
age of 108, a sister at 107, another sister at 
105, and a brother at the age of 97, mak- 
ing in the whole, 521 years as the united 
ages of the above five persons. No other 
family, perhaps, ever produced so many 
remarkable instances of longevity. 

— At Holland Lodge, Mrs Sarah Holland 
Walker, daughter of the late Maj. Holland, 
aide-de-camp to General Wolfe, and wife 
of Lient.-Col. Robert Walker, lieutenant- 
governor of Sheerness. ; 

— At Bath, in the 54th year of his age, 
Lord Arundel. His Lordship is succeeded 
in his titles and estate by his eldest son, 
James Everard Arundel. 

15. At Paris, the celebrated Madame de 
Stael Holstein, daughter of M. Neckar, so 
much distinguished before the French Re- 
volution for his financial talents. 

— At Port Eglinton Cottage, Bridge 
Street, near Glasgow, Raymond Birming- 
ham, Esq. aged 63 years. 

16. At Arbroath, Alexander Hay, Esq. 
of Letham, in the 69th year of his age. 

— At Dunse, Mrs Trotter, late of Broom- 
dykes. 

— At Persey, Perthshire, Miss Frances 
Farquharson of Persey. 

18. At Upper Gower Street, London, Mrs 
Mackenzie, relict of Colin Mackenzie, Esq. 

— At London, Grace Jane, youngest 
daughter of Alex. Boswell, Esq. of Auchin- 
leck, M.P. 

19. At his house in Charles Street, Bath, 
aged 79, John Palmer, Esq. many years 
city architect and surveyor. Perhaps no 
architect of his day has built so many 
churches and chapels, all designed and exe- 
cuted with appropriate solidity, classical 
elegance, and utility. 

20. At Leith, Mrs Anderson, widow 
of Dr Thomas Anderson. 

23. At Aberdeen, Lieutenant Ogle Moore, 
R.N. in the 34th year of his age, 

— The Rev. Thomas Bain, rector of the 
academy at Fortrose. 

24, At Muir, Ireland, the Rev. Henry 
Elder, thirty-two years presbyterian minis- 
ter of the parish o 

25. At Edinburgh, Mrs C. Ferguson, 
relict of Dr Nicolas Bindon of Mungrat, 
county limerick, Ireland. 

At Peebles, Captain Alexander Dickson, 
formerly of the royal artillery. | 

— At Clifton, Dr W. Craufurd.— 

a 26. At Dollerie, Miss Oliphant of Con- 

_ o— At Camnish, near Dungiven, Ireland, 

in the 74th year of his age, the Rev. Fran- 

cis Gray, who was upwards of 40 years 

pastor of the Presbyterian congregation of 

Boveagh, 

— At Edinburgh, John Mackenzie, Esq. 
of Dolphinton, ~ 
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29. At Cunibrae Light House, Mr Nor- 
man M‘Donald, merchant, Glasgow. 

— At his house, Abercrombie Place, 
Edinburgh, John Tait, Esq. W.S, 

30. In Villiers Street, Leniens Major 
William Shairp, of the royal marines. 

— At Edinburgh, at the age of 74, Mr 
James Swan, hair-dresser. His funeral was 
attended by two of his customers, on who 
he had been in the habit of waiting regular- 
ly every day for upwards of 45 years! 

31. Stephen Wight, M.D. aged 2!. 
He had gone to bathe between Leith and 
Portobello, and was seen to fall almost im- 
mediately upon entering the water, it is 
supposed from the effects of a paralytic at- 
fection. The body was carried to the Sea- 
field Baths, and medical assistance procured 
from Leith as soon as possible; but the 
usual methods employed to restore suspend - 
ed animation proved ineffectual. 

— At London, Benjamin Hall, of Hen- 
sol Castle, Esq. M.P. for the county of 
Glamorgan. 

— At Hodsack Priory, Lieut.-Col, Mel- 
lish, one of the Equerries to the Prince Re- 
gent. 

August 1. At Hastings, Thomas Cock- 
burn Stothert, of Blaiket, Esq. advocate. 

— At Peebles, Mr Adam Govan, mer- 
chant. 

— At Artherstone, Colonel Duncan Mac- 
pherson of Cluny. 

— At London, in the 69th year of his 
age, Alexander Murray Shields, Esq. of 
Lloyd’s Coffee-house. 

— At his seat at St Catherine’s, Ireland, 
in the 88th year of his age, the Right Hon. 
David Latouche, many years one of his 
Majesty’s Privy Council, and for 40 years 
a Member of the Parliament of Ireland. 

2. In his 80th year, Archibald Paxton, 
Esq. of Buckingham Street, York Build- 
ings, London, and Watford Place, in the 
county of Herts, 

— At Drimmie Cottage, near Blairgow- 
rie, William Chalmers, Esg. town clerk of 
Dundee, aged 75. 

— At Borrowstounness, Miss Mary Pad- 
on, aged 80 years. 

— At Port-Glasgow, a fortnight after he 
landed from the island of Tobago, Alexan- 
der Scott, Esq. 

— At Ballywalter, Ireland, aged 66 years, 
Mrs Cairns, relict of the late S n Cairns, 
of Donaghadee, and last surviving daughter 
of the late Captain Arthur Lusk, who cir- 
cumnavigated the globe with Lord Anson. 

3. At Knockbain, parish of Kirkhill, 
John Fraser, aged 102 years. He fought 
under the banners of the Chief of the clan 
at Culloden, and on many other occasions : 
has always been a careful sober man. He 
could, till within the last two years, dance 
a Highland reel with as much spirit as 3 
man of 30 years of age; had a very exten- 
sive memory; and would rehearse many an- 


. ecdotes regarding his Chief’s exploits, 
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§. At Edinburgh, John Gillespie, Esq. of 
Sunnyside Lodge, Lanarkshire. 

— At Wolsely Hall, Staffordshire, Sir 
William Wolsely, Bart. He was walking 
in the shrubberies by his house, when he 
fell down, and expired before he could be 
well taken into his room. He was upwards 


of 80 years of age. 


— At Gilmour Place, Edinburgh, Mr 
James M‘Cliesh, late bookseller in Edin- 
burgh. 

6. Elizabeth, youngest daughter of Mr 
Turnbull, Dundas Street, Edinburgh. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Thomas Hender- 
oon, eldest son of Thomas Henderson, Esq. 
city Chamberlain. 

— At Blaircessnock of Cardross, Mr 
James Sands, sen. aged 90 years. 

— At Greenhead, Glasgow, aged 82 
years, William Caldwell, Esq. late of Yard- 
tvot, Lochwinnoch. 
 ®. At Hayfield, by Kinross, at the ad- 
vanced age of 84, Mrs Syme, relict of David 
Syme, Esq. of Cartmore, 

— At the age of 73, near London, the 
Right Hon. Henri Benedict Jules de Betizy, 
Lord Bishop of Uzes in France. 

10. In Upper Berkely Street, London, 
Lieut.-Colonel the Hon. William Grey, 
fourth son of the late, and brother of the 
present, Earl Grey. 

Lately—At Oxcomb, Lincolnshire, aged 
47, Mr W. Grant, grazier. He has left 
property to the amount of £100,000. 

In Kast Street, Red Lion Square, Lon- 
don, Mr Alexander M‘Laurin, commander 
of the ship Tobago. 

At Halifax, the lady of his Excellency 
Smith, governor of New Bruns- 
wic 

At Serampore, Lieut. H. F. Macfarlane, 
of the Pension Establishment. 

At Madras, Lieut. Macdonald, of his 
Majesty's 34th regiment of foot. 

Suddenly, Lady Hackett, the lady of Sir 
C. Hackett, knight. 

Mr Wilson, of Sutton, Lincolnshire. He 
was a very penurious bachelor; and on 
being undressed after his decease, £1187 
was found in cash and bank bills on his 


person. 

At London, of an ic fit, Sir Wm 
Parsons, between 70 and 80 years of age. 
He was a very active and able magistrate, 
and a great part of his life was dedicated to 
the correction of abuses in the Police. He 
was a great favourite with all the Royal 
Family, to whom he taught music, of which 
he was a very able professor. 

_At Demerara, Capt. Charles Dutchman, 
ot the Cognac packet, of Hull, who, with his 
brother Henry, and a boat’s crew, had been 
to the assistance of a vessel in distress: 
were caught by a heavy squall, when 
entortanately perished. These make six 
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sons Mr Dutchman, senior, has lost, viz. 
three killed in action with privateers, and 
one by an accident at a ship launch in 
America. 

At Brighton, in her 90th year, Lady 
Anne Murray, sister of the late Lord 
Chief Justice Mansfield. This benevolent 
character rewarded the fidelity of her ser- 
vants in the most liberal manner, as the fol- 
lowing statement of bequests will shew : 
To her housekeeper, who had been nearly 
33 years in her service, she has given £3500, 

her wardrobe ; to her butler, who had 
been 24 years, £1200; to her cook, who 
had been 19 years, £700 ; to her laundress, 
who had been 11 years, £600; to her 
two housemaids, one of whom had been 
18, and the other 9 years in her service, 
£600 each ; and to her footman, who had 
been 9 years, ee The pone of her 
ladyship’s rty will devolve on G 
Finch ane, Esq. of Eastwell Park, in 
Kent, who married her niece, and who is 
appointed sole executor. 

The celebrated mineralogist, Werner. The 
day of his death is not stated, but the Paris 
papers quote a letter from Dresden as to the 
fact. ** His name,” says the letter, ** was 
known from the iron mines of Siberia to those 
of geld in Peru.” Among the effects left by 
Werner, there are several manuscripts nearly 
ready for press. This great man had printed 
nothing since 1774. His labours always ap- 

red to nim not sufficiently matured ; but 

is instructions are spread over the world by 

thousands of scholars. His cabinet of 

minerals, consisting of 100,000 specimens, 

has become the property of the Mineralogi- 
cal Academy at Frieberg. 

Mr Scott, of Exeter. He travelled on busi- 
ness till about 80 years of age. He was one 
of the most celebrated characters in the king- 
dom for punctuality, and by his methodical 
conduct, joined to uniform diligence, he gra- 
dually amassed a large fortune. For a long 
series of years the proprietor of every inn he 
frequented in Devon and Cornwall knew the 
day and the very hour he would arrive. 
Some time since, a gentleman on a journey 
in Cornwall sto at a small inn at Port 
Isaac to dine. e waiter nted him 
with the bill of fare, which he did not ap- 
prove of, but ing a fine duck roasting, 
** T'll have that,”’ said the traveller.——‘* You 
cannot, sir,” replied the landlord ; * it is for 
Mr Scott of Exeter.” ‘+ I know Mr Scott 
very well,” rejoined the gentleman ; ‘* he 
is not in your house,”—** True, sir,” said 
the landlord ; ‘* but six months ago, when 
he was here last, he ordered’ duck to be 
ready for him this day, precisely at two 
o’clock ;” and, to the astonishment of the 
traveller, he saw the old gentleman, cn his 
Rosinante, jogging into the inn-yard about 
five minutes appointed time. 
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